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Earthmoving equipment from Caterpillar U.K. 





THE BEST ON EARTH = FOR STERLING 


Daily from Caterpillar U.K. come rugged earthmovers like this big-job 235 h.p. D8H Tractor—or the 
versatile 65 h.p. D4C Tractor, or the fast-loading 955F Traxcavator. All are British-built in every detail 
to the Quality standards that have won for Caterpillar world-wide ‘the greatest name in earthmoving’. 
All are ready to prove their reputations on the toughest going anywhere—/or sterling. 

To nations on the move for progress, around the globe, Caterpillar U.K. is a vital sterling source of an 
increasing range of British-built Cat equipment. Tractors, Traxcavators, bulldozers, scrapers, rippers and 
a large inventory of genuine Caterpillar parts. And solidly behind this supply is a world-ranging Dealer 
Service Organisation of the utmost reliability. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks 


of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
TRACTORS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT - ENGINES - PARTS 
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‘ In The Economist this Week : 
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HOME 


BRAVE MUSIC 


The British entry, andante, into the European symphony is less 
a solo incursion than the working out of a larger theme, and 
is at least in part—too negatively in fact—a counterpoint to the 
rude blare of Soviet brass. The score is not going to be easy 
to follow, and close attention will have to be paid in the dis- 
cordant passages ahead if accord is to be reached (p. §23). 


© The trumpets have sounded on the other side—less muted in 
Germany than in France (p. §53). 


@ At home, Mr Macmillan’s piano introduction has developed 
into a display of instrumental virtuosity (p. 529). 


DISCORD 

Sharp notes: are being heard in the teachers’ quarrel with the 
Exchequer : it is right that more money should be paid over, but 
the recipients ought to be the better-qualified and “career” 
teachers rather.than those débutantes whom the NUT—and the 
Burnham Committee—are now championing (p. 526). 


The Trades Union Congress has been joined by the Labour 
party in its efforts to stop the ETU playing its own tune: but if 
attempts to drown its noise fail, the government may feel it has 
to rewrite the rules of harmony for all the unions (p. 532). 
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INTERNATIONAL 


THE FUTURE AND... 
. Russia 


Mr Khrushchev’s manifesto plotting the course of the Soviet 
Union’s economic and political development during the next 
twenty years is spelt on p. 552. The vistas of plenty it opens are, 
on the whole, not unrealistic, and it recognises that war would 
interfere with their attainment (p. 524). 


Berlin remains the most pressing danger to the peaceful hopes of 
East and West alike ; there may be more negotiation soon (p. 530). 


* In Antarctica, twelve nations, including Russia, Britain, and the 


United States, have agreed to collaborate rather than squabble 


. (p. 554). 


It is now possible that the Pope may receive Mr Khrushchev if he 
visits Rome (p. 536). 


Relations between Russia and Persia have gone through a sharp 
drop of temperature (p. 557). 


. . » America 


The Two Continents : now that the United States has accepted the 
burden of Latin America’s economic problems, it remains to be 
seen whether the southern republics will be prepared to do their 
bit by working and planning together (p. 528). 


Propaganda Food: The billions of dollars worth of free food 
which the United States sends abroad each year for the needy 
could be used more effectively and receive the recognition that 
generosity deserves, if it were not for congressional short- 
sightedness (p. 539). 
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CONDUCTOR’S CHORES 


Mr Gaitskell is wielding his baton with renewed vigour and skill, 


-and the loud playing on his left has been toned down (p. 533). 


The stopping of Mr Wedgwood Benn’s pipe was to be expected 
—but not the elevation of the second fiddle to his seat (p. 532). 


The Irish Congress of Trade Unions has hopes of reducing its 
instruments to a smaller and more harmonious combination (p. 


547). 


ON THE DOWNBEAT 


The critics have been at work on Mr Lloyd’s stately measures 
(p. 566), shortly to become fortissimo with the loan from the IMF 
(p. 565): a note of confidence in sterling has offset the hollowness 
of the gold reserves (p. 565): borrowers may have to pay for 
having their tune called for them (p. 568). 


Many manufacturers’ guarantees have been blowing false notes 
on consumers’ common law rights: a movement is under way to 
put them into tune (p. 570). 


HARMONY 


After 15 years of rehearsal, Stevenage New Town is settling 
down into something like a well-conducted community (p. 545). 


Arms and the Men: Mr Kennedy’s call for more of both for the 
conventional forces has been answered without delay, but his 
proposal for a modest. new beginning on oa defence has a 
more doubtful future (p. 540). 


Detroit : The big motor car companies are alarmed by the proposal 
of one of the small ones to give their employees a share of the 
profits (p. $42). 


Children: At this time of year United States parents pack their 
children off to summer camp with axsigh of relief (p. 541). 


. Africa 


The freeing of Mr Kenyatta, symbol of African nationalism, is not 
the green light for Mau Mau terrorism (p. 527). Nor are Dr 
Nkrumah’s anti-colonialist allusions to the past proof that he has a 
communist future (p. 533). 


Libyan oil comes on the world market next month: it may well 
provoke some readjustment of the politically explosive posted 
prices of oil (p. 561). : 

Both the old Portuguese empire (p. 536) and the new Cameroun 
confederation (p. 534) are under a cloud just now. The collapse 


of the Evian talks has plunged the prospects of Algeria back into 
obscurity (p. 530). 


. Asia 
Malaya: the difficulties that impede the realisation of the Malayan 
prime minister’s plan for a confederation of Singapore, Borneo 
and Malaya are serious but not, perhaps, insuperable (p. 557). 


Vietnam: President Diem’s government is having an unaccus- 
tomed run of success against the communist terrorists (p.. 536). 


Detailed contents on page 523 
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Machinery Enthusiasts 


There isn’t much they don’t know about that machine of theirs. 













But when it comes to industrial machinery, Wards are the people to 
consult. New or secondhand, Wards offer a range of plant and 
equipment so wide that the task of the machinery buyer is considerably eased. 

In the field of new machinery, Wards is a shop window for well-known makers. In the = 
reconditioned field, they have an enviable reputation for skilled and knowledgeable 
workmanship which gives a new lease of serviceable and trustworthy life to secondhand plant. 
The machinery user who deals with Wards seldom has to look further for his needs. 

The supplying of industrial machinery is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies 


whose products and services cover almost every branch of industry. 


Serving Industry Around the World TH OS. W. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2) 
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~ Can Britain 


do 


LT A TIME of great industrial and 
technological progress, why should 





our economy stagger from crisis to . 


crisis?) Why. must we struggle when 
most other countries seem to be doing 
very well? Can Britain compete in the 
twentieth century, or are we doomed 
to be ‘the sick man of Europe’? 

The latest economic measures (or 


half-measures, depending on your- 
point of view) have provoked many 


angry questions about Britain’s future. 
This Sunday The Observer begins a 
far-looking series of articles on ‘Britain 
Tomorrow’, examining our long-term 
prospects, dealing not with pennies 
on cigarettes and percentages on the 
bank rate, but with the challenge set 
by world changes over the last fifteen 
to twenty years. 


it? 


Britain has lost an Empire; can 
technology fill the gap? How can we 
make. better use of scientific know- 
ledge? How can we increase produc- 
tion faster? What is more important— 
the pound sterling or economic 
growth? ee 

Can we learn anything from Europe? 
Are their new techniques of planning 
relevant to our economy? What will be 
the effect if we join the Common 
Market? , 

These questions are not new to you, 
but they have still not been fully 
answered. We promise you that this 
Observer series has something to 
add, in both fact and thinking. You 
will find it helpful to begin reading 
this Sunday, and make a point of 
following it week by week. 
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. sc 3 ee ~  Aquarterofamillionsquare 

. , feet of Williams and 

Aluminex patent glazing puts Ee Williams Aluminex Patent 

x ® = Glazing was specified for 

light where you want it Ae : Hinkley Point nuclear power 

station now under con- 

struction. Tested in the 

Williams and Williams wind 

tunnel, Aluminex will give 

years of trouble-free service 

even on this site where 

winds up to 108 m.p.h. can 
be expected. 


: ee ns Under construction for C.E.G.B. by 
UTR R Nt MAREE forward looking building products . lee, Fiske Wicdoe Mou 
: : Power Construction Company 

: : Limited. 
Williams & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable steel partitioning, ALUMINEX 
patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, WC1. Tel. No: HOL 9861 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER « WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC1 


Light, strong and virtually maintenance-free even in 
corrosive atmospheres, Williams and Williams Aluminex 
Patent Glazing puts daylight just where it is needed— 
and it goes up so quickly. 
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US 
CARGO RATES 
TO THE U.S.A. 
UP 10 637% 










Rate structure simplified too ...making Clipper Cargo 
more profitable and easier to use than ever before! 


Find out how your business can benefit by using Clipper Cargo—whether 
your shipment takes a weight rate or a commodity rate. For details, call 
your Car, ‘go Agent or P. an Amer CAN. Rates effective Sept. it, subject to government approval 





pper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE “CAMBRIDGE” TV STATION 


The “Cambridge” station equipment, costing £17,000 ex works 
Cambridge, has been especially designed for use in smaller communi- 
ties where the cost of a more complex installation may be prohibitive. 
All the essential technical facilities are provided in their most basic 
and reliable form —including a new conception in television cameras. 
Educational programmes, news, entertainment, films and general TV 
programming can be easily provided, using a minimum of technical staff. 


Full information is available on the ‘‘Cambridge" TV Station, 
from Pye TVT Ltd. 
Two 4-lens staticon cameras. 


Microphones and lighting equipment. 
Control console with full mixing and 
cee & x & monitoring facilities. 


Two 16 mm. telecine channels with 


RADIO WORKS, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND automatic slide projectors. 


100 watt transmitter— mast—aerial. 
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Paints and Places... 


From Darwen to Darwin—and places between in both hemispheres—the products of 
The Walpamur Company are readily available. Walpamur Quality Paints are manufactured in England 
at Darwen; in Canada at Outremont P.Q.; in Australia at Melbourne, Perth and 
Townsville; in New Guinea-at Port Moresby; in Tasmania at Hobart; in Southern Rhodesia at Bulawayo; 
in South Africa at Port Elizabeth; in East Africa at Nairobi, and in Eire at. Dublin. 
In fact, The Walpamur Company through its Branches and Overseas Factories provides 
a world-wide service as unrivalled in efficiency as is the quality of its products. 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
—the standard by which others are judged 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD - DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 





aaeareeon | 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN : 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


worry CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA, EAST AFRICA AND EIRE 
w1041 
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More and more lenses are being formed with diamond 
abrasives. THE | 
Only diamond tools can cut, grind, or polish with the What ] 
speed and accuracy needed today. A Cen 
To find out if diamond abrasives, diamond tools, or diamond BUSI 
impregnated wheels can help you in your problem, please IMF: ’ 
get in touch with the Industrial Diamond Information Pundiei 
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‘ power.” 


The European 
Venture 


ITH the Prime Minister’s statement on Monday, a twelve months’ ” 
\ X, reappraisal of Britain’s European policy reached, and passed, the point 
of decision: formal application is to be made, he told the House of 
Commons, to join the Treaty of Rome. Of the various possible solutions to 
the problem of this country’s European relations, this is not only the best ; it 
is also the one that (against the long-held and sometimes lonely opinion of this 
newspaper) has most often been authoritatively declared to be out of the question. 
What happened ? 

In fact, the turn-about has not been as abrupt, and by most of ‘the country 
will not be found as shocking, as this fact would suggest. July and August a 
year ago saw the wind of change blowing first through the debates at Westminster, 
and next through Mr Macmillan’s talks with Dr Adenauer at Bonn. This was 
the time when east-west diplomacy was drifting, dismasted, after the shipwreck 
of the Paris summit conference. Mr Khrushchev may have driven the statesmen 
back to the topic of a wider European unity by imposing on them a sense of 
common danger. Or, in more prosaic terms, he may have removed a source of 
suspicion between London and Bonn, and of. rivalry between London and Paris, 
by making the pursuit of better east-west relations temporarily pointless. 

Whichever it was, it is worth while to remind ourselves of the part that this 
negative force of Soviet hostility has played and continues to play in bringing 
European union about. Mr Macmillan showed himself aware of it on Monday 
when he justified his decision by “the enormous monolithic strength of Soviet 
Quite right: but the reminder carries a clear warning with it. To rely 
on this negative force as the unifying factor would not only put the European 
negotiation at the mercy of Mr Khrushchev’s power to blow hot or cold at will ; 
it would also tend to stamp the end-product itself as a negative and defensive- 
minded thing. British opinion, by and large, has come round to perceiving the 
dangers of having western Europe divided and the disadvantages to this country 
of steering a course, in hazardous times, relatively alone. If only for these reasons, 
the Government’s decision to negotiate with the common market powers will 
have wide support and fairly general acquiescence in this country. What remains 
to be established in the public mind is the pesitive purpose that might make 
the enlarged European Community not merely a defence-mechanism, but also 
a system better, and more useful to the world; than modern Europe has yet known. 

Basically, it is this that gave importance on Monday to the bower of “ ifs ” 
and “ buts ” in which Mr Macmillan found:it necessary to wreathe his momentous 
statement. Everybody knew that, to carry his own party with him, he had to 
state conditions. These were in effect that the interests of the Commonwealth, 
the European Free Trade Association partners, and the British farmers were 
going to be respected ; and it follows that he cannot promise to sign the Treaty 
of Rome until negotiations have shown what protection for those interests can 
be obtained. He had to accept the real risk that his reservations would give 
ammunition to those Europeans already in the common market who do not want 
Britain in. First reactions from the Continental capitals suggest that this risk 
was not excessive. Mr Macmillan’s assurance that “we shall spare no efforts 
to reach a satisfactory agreement ” has been given more weight than his “ ifs ” 
and “ buts.” For this confidence the pertinacity of his European course over the 
past twelve months deserves the credit. 








524 


Nobody ought to conclude from the good first reaction that 
the negotiations are going to be anything but hard ; it can, 
however, be hoped that they will not be dominated, as 
past negotiations have been, by the suspicion that the British 
are bent on sharing the benefits of European union without 
sharing the obligations. At last, Mr Macmillan has managed 
to get British relations with western Europe out of the rut of 
stale resentments in which they had been allowed, for too 
long, to run. This has required,.and will go on requiring, 
an effort of goodwill from the Europeans. What has now to 


be most anxiously watched is that the Prime Minister’s tactical - 


emphasis on the safeguards and the reservations does not over- 
impress the British public itself. European union is not a 
pis aller, to be followed with reluctance and backward glances ; 
it is a great and hopeful pooling of interests to produce some- 
thing new in world society—and in the progress of Britain. 
Such an idea would, of course, be meaningless to the British 
unless the rediscovery that they are, after all, a European 
nation can somehow be kept clear and central among the 
distractions of economic pessimism, colonial deadlocks, 
cold-war alarms, and diplomatic setbacks which will not 
obligingly cease while the negotiations with the. Six are 
going on. At whatever point in time these negotiations had 
been attempted, these distractions would have been there. 
This winter, more than likely, will see the endemic great- 
power crisis about the German question come to a head yet 
again, providing the usual fertile soil for differences and 
resentments among the western nations. We shall be fortunate 
if it does not also see France, now openly and rather un- 
necessarily at loggerheads with the United Nations, plunged 
in a still more acute phase of its North African troubles. 
British diplomacy will find itself in a perhaps uneasy inter- 
mediate position, having given up the eccentric isolation of 
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the last few years without yet having fully entered the Euro- 
pean consensus. This will be no time for shrewd initia- 
tives at Dr Adenauer’s or General de Gaulle’s expense. The 
compulsion to tread delicately will-be new and uncomfortable, 
hardly to be borne unless the British collectively realise where 
it is they want to go. Whether it will do any actual harm is 
another matter. If the French cannot get their own interest 
clear in North Africa, their allies can hardly do it for them ; 
and France, without doubt the toughest of Mr Macmillan’s 
negotiating partners this coming winter, remains an ally, and 
more than an ally, warts and all. 

Sometimes Mr Macmillan looks larger than life, sometimes 


_he is thought on all sides to be wearily losing his grip. These 


last ten days he has achieved both thesé illusions at once. 
His European decision has shown him in the combined roles 
of political tactician and man of imagination—Euromac in 
fact: producing the rabbit from the hat at perhaps the first 
moment that was safe in party politics, but not very far from 
the last moment when the chance of success with the 
Europeans was at all good. The dimness of presentation that 
masked, on Monday, the boldness of the decision he had taken 
seemed to fall away in Wednesday’s full debate. 

Two and a half years ago, when the Free Trade Area 
project had collapsed, it would have been bold to say that 
Parliament and the public would have come round to this 
move by now—and even bolder to say that, by now, the chance 
would still be open. But during this time another vista, then 
blurred and vague, has come into focus: to suppose that the 
enlarged European union may lead in turn to an Atlantic 
union no longer smacks of fantasy. It may be this, and the new 
perspectives it could open up for the Commonwealth, that will 
enable the British nation to make its entry into Europe without 
looking back. 


The Khrushchev Manifesto 


‘Fhe spectre of 1848 has been clothed with solid 
but bureaucratic flesh 


AN’S political imagination is normally timid: Com- 
munism, which believes only in the earthly paradise, 
has always derived part of its pull from its capacity 

to draw visions of the future. Moscow has shown this again, 
on July 30th, in publishing a new draft programme for the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The preceding pro- 
gramme had been drafted by the bolsheviks back in 1919, 
when they had a precarious hold on a barefooted, isolated 
country, in the throes of a civil war. They had, therefore, 
to reconcile their ambitious goals with the harsh realities of 
backward Russia. 

Nowadays Mr Khrushchev is at the head of a vast block 
and in command of a powerful, planned economy. Hence, 
his manifesto can map out a twenty years’ road which, in his 
contention, should lead the Soviet people to the threshold of 
the communist society of plenty. Though it may cause some 
raised eyebrows in Peking, this programme will be received 
by most communists throughout the world as a charter to be 
studied, interpreted and applied. Outsiders must seek 
in the nine pages published by Pravda the answer to two kinds 


of questions: is the programme fairly realistic? And even if 
only partly so, what challenge does it contain for the outside 
world, what impact will it have on international relations? 

A major communist document, like a papal encyclical, is 
international by definition, not only because of the present 
spread of the Soviet block, but also because the communists 
see the whole area of discourse (and action) in world-wide 
terms. Yet, the manifesto (if such a muddily-written, jargon- 
ridden document can be so called) is least original in the parts 
dealing with foreign affairs. It provides a restatement of the 
Khrushchev doctrine of peaceful co-existence, elaborated in 
1956 and amended, after a Sino-Soviet compromise, at the 
Moscow gathering of the 81 communist parties last November. 


The diagnosis of western ills is similarly gloomy. Led by the | 


“ international gendarme,” the United States, the “‘ capitalist ” 
world is ridden by contradictions and rivalries and unable to 
harness modern forces of ‘production. It may still be ahead in 
productivity, it may show resilience in some branches and 
countries, but it is, “ historically ” as the communists say, on 
the decline and doomed. What form the demise will take 
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depends on circumstances in each case. The possibility of a 
peaceful and parliamentary way to communism is repeated, 
but the illusions of Soviet mellowing or revisionism, raised 
in some western quarters when this suggestion was first made, 
are pricked: all roads, parliamentary or not, must pass through 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


REVERSION to stricter orthodoxy can also be discerned in 

the passages dealing with the undeveloped countries. 
The programme claims that neither revolutions nor counter- 
revolutions are exportable commodities. In plainer terms this 
is an echo of Mr Khrushchev’s Viennese warning to President 
Kennedy that direct American military interference in Asia, 
Africa or Latin America might precipitate Russian inter- 
ference and, hence, a world conflict. Generally, the position 
and prospects in uncommitted countries are analysed with less 
smugness and complacence than was Mr Khrushchev’s fashion 
before he had the Chinese strictures to meet. It is now ad- 
mitted that most of the newly independent states are still, 
economically, within the western orbit; and that, as the “ class 
war ” grows in these countries, their “ nationalist bourgeoisie ” 
may turn westward for support. Communists are thus being 
warned not to trust a neutral until.he has moved to the Soviet 
side of the fence. 

Yet, for all its militant language, the programme preserves 
the essence of Mr Khrushchev’s co-existentialist doctrine. 
Pace Peking, wars are not inevitable. They can and must be 
avoided. Not only does the programme dwell on the horror 
of nuclear war. It recognises, more plainly than usual, that 
Soviet economic plans can be slowed down by international 
crises and arms races, or speeded up if these are avoided. 
And it is on the relentless rhythm of its economic expansion 
that Moscow has pinned its main hope of ultimate communist 
victory. 

A conviction of the coming benefits of economic progress 
provides the intellectual foundation of the programme. But, 
strangely enough, the vision as it is set out seems to owe more 
to chartered accountancy than to a revolutionary imagination. 
The few indicators for 1980 that are offered—such as the 
planned sixfold increase in gross industrial output or the crude 
steel capacity of 250 million tons—are almost exact projec- 
tions of rates of growth in recent years. When the future 
is presented as a projection of the past, it has to be judged 
by past performance, with certain qualifications. It has often 
been suggested that the Soviet pace of growth will inevitably 
slacken once Russia has lost its relative “ advantages of back- 
wardness.” This is a debatable point. A more pettinent 
argument is the strain on Soviet resources, should Moscow 
keep its promise to guide the other economies of its block 
towards the communist goal, if not simultaneously, then all 
roughly concurrently with the vast domestic effort. The strain 
will be particularly heavy if the promise is to cover China 
or any other backward country that might still join the com- 
munist block. Subject to these reservations, there is no reason 
why Soviet industrial output should not forge ahead towards 
its planned targets. Heavy industry is the traditional best 
performer; light industry will require more flexibility and 
imagination than it has been getting. 

In agriculture, by contrast, past performance is a poor 
guide to future success. To increase farm output by 150 per 
cent within a decade, to raise farming productivity sixfold 
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within twenty years (and the promised rise in farm incomes 
depends on such an achievement) will require a revolutionary 
break with precedent. On the score of such a revolution, how- 
ever, Mr Khrushchev’s programme is less than limpid. It 
revives the old communist dream of bridging the gap between 
town and countryside. Probably intentionally, it does not 
specify clearly how the collective farms will be turned into state 
farms or even how the small private plots will be eliminated. 
There is nothing unattainable in themselves about the targets 
set for Soviet’agriculture. Even if they are reached, Soviet 
farm productivity in 1980 will merely be about the present 
American standard. Yet this achievement implies that the 
planners can, finally, overcome passive peasant resistance, and 
that communism has cracked its hardest nut—the peasantry’s 
property instinct. 

If this agricultural question mark is kept in mind, and if it 
is assumed that the industrial objectives will at least be 
approached, even the more spectacular and headline-attracting 
promises in the manifesto do not look fanciful. A country 
with an industrial output of, say, twice the present American 
level ought not to find it impossible to provide its citizens with 
free communal transport, freé housing, or other free public 
utilities if it chooses. (The reported promise of free bread is 
not in the programmeat all.) The pledges are not quixotic, 
but a- projection of current trends. Already rents are not cal- 
culated economically in communist countries (or in a number 
of others, for that matter) ; public transport is heavily sub- 
sidised. The extension of social services is a favourite path 
of income redistribution for planners of more than one political 
colour ; this is one of the fields in which the new draftsmen 
have proved more timid than the 1919 bolsheviks, who placed 
among their long-term aims equality of wages and the abolition 
of money. 


OME of the benefits now promised to the Russians—three 
weeks’ holiday, free medicines—are not unknown in the 
West. It is the cumulative effect of all the new pledges that 
gives them their political impact. The promised cuts in the 
working week to 35 hours at the end of this decade, and less 
afterwards ; matriculation for all—these are some of the 
slogans likely to catch. Herein lies the first challenge to wes- 
tern leaders. The advanced countries of the West still have 
an advantage in living standards and need not match Soviet 
output ton for ton. Should they, however, give the impression 
of relative stagnation, facing a Soviet Union boasting of greater 
leisure and better living, the psychological effect would do its 
work. When the comparison was dramatically to its disadvan- 
tage, the Soviet block was kept isolated from the outside world. 
Should it work to their advantage, the Russians will know how 
to turn their successes into international political capital. 
This is one side of the picture. To the millions in the 
backward countries, the Soviet success story of poverty to 
riches within the span of a man’s life, if it comes true, will 
certainly look dazzling. The privileged citizens of the western 
world, if it can keep up a steady growth, can afford the luxury 
of free choice and need not be impressed. Above all, they 
will be willing to pay a certain price for the supreme luxury of 
free political choice. 
In communist theory, the age of plenty coincides with the 
withering away of the state. Mr Khrushchev’s manifesto is 
more concerned with goods and services than with the dis- 
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mantling of dictatorship, which is carefully kept within the 
traditional Soviet world of make-believe. Trade unions and 
local authorities are offered a more active part in running 
the country. A device is proposed to enable some millions 
more to learn the trade of government: a given proportion 
of newcomers should be introduced into all elected offices 
every term. Conversely, nobody will be permitted to keep 
his office beyond a given number of terms. Or hardly any- 
body. It is not necessary to worry about Mr Khrushchev’s 
own tenure, since a saving clause provides that outstanding 
servants can be re-elected by a qualified majority in a secret 
ballot. 

All this is fine. But, on paper, the Soviet constitution is 
already splendidly democratic. The snag is that, in practice, 
all decisions, even electoral decisions, come down from the 
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apex to the bottom of the pyramid of power. But material 
conditions even approaching those promised to the Russians 
for the nineteen-eighties may not easily be kept compatible 
with even a softened version of Orwell’s political world of 


. 1984. The young men with their matriculation certificates, 


their greater leisure, their lesser material cares and their grow- 
ing itch for wider horizons, may yet fill in, to Mr Khrushchev’s 
surprise, the unwritten political section of his communist 
manifesto. This is the grain of hope contained within the 
Soviet challenge, and another reason for wishing that the east- 
west contest may yet be waged more in economic and social 
than in military and power-political terms. 

The rate of growth in eleven industrial countries, recently and 


during the past hundred years, is reviewed on page 564. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s programme is further analysed on page 552. 


Sir David in the Pillory 


When it comes to investing in education, substantially 
more money should go to the better qualified, and 
scarcest, teachers—which is not at all what the 
Burnham award recommended 


of Education, by all accounts, is that he has offered the 
teachers of England and Wales a pay rise of 14.5 per 
cent, not one of 16 per cent. This is what has set off all the 
hullabaloo. Sir David Eccles wants the £5.5 million in dis- 
pute to come off the basic scale of £600-£1,200 which the 
Burnham committee recommended: that is to say, the change 
will not affect the majority of teachers who are above the 
basic scale already, some of whom stand to get more (and 
rightly so) under the Minister’s ideas than they do from 
Burnham. It should not even affect any teachers on the 
basic scale who have five or more years’ service behind 
them. It is really high time that those people who have spent 
the past ten days clucking over investment in education and 
the undeniable need to attract more teachers into the schools 
learned something about the educational system they are so 
anxious to improve. (And those, like Mr George Brown, 
who try to draw comparisons with secretarial and clerical wages 
should find out what the national rates are before they speak.) 
It may even be possible to get people worrying about the kind 
of investment that is likely to be for the greatest benefit of the 
children, the teaching profession and the country at large. 
There is no doubt that there is a serious shortage of teachers. 
By 1970 England and Wales will need up to 80,000 more of 
them (roughly 27,500 in primary and 52,500 in secondary 
-schools) to cope with the rising birthrate and to reduce over- 
size classes (that is, classes of over 40 pupils in primary and 
over 30 in secondary schools). Even this estimate may be too 
low, because the behaviour of the birthrate is hard to forecast 
(the educational planners were taken unawares by the latest 
surge) and the number of pupils staying on after the age of 15 
is liable, very desirably, to increase over the decade. The 
Ministry of Education’s latest report shows that the new 
bulge has now entered the infant schools, which last year had 
their first rise in numbers (16,000) since 1953: they will go 
on growing until 1970 at least. The need for more primary 


Te staggering and unforgivable crime of the Minister 


teachers is evident, and the training colleges have already been 
told to turn four-fifths of their output of qualified teachers 
into the primaries. 

At the same time, 50,000 more pupils of 15 and over. stayed 
on in the secondary schools last year. There is now an even 
greater need to reduce class sizes in these senior schools 
(where 63 per cent of pupils are in oversize classes) than in 
junior.ones (22 per cent). It would be splendid, and a relief 
to everyone, if an extra {100 or so at the bottom of the basic 
salary scale could be relied on to bring in droves of qualified 
people to absorb the approaching primary bulge, raise the 
general educational standard of the secondary moderns, and 


teach mathematics and science to “A” level in the grammar 


schools. But this is not how the system works at all. 

Two factors govern the intake into the teaching profession. 
The first, applying to the majority of non-graduates who have 
to take a two-year (henceforward three-year) training course, 
is the number of training college places actually in existence. 
Until the late 1950s (and here the Ministry of Education is 
vulnerable) there were 23,000 training places in England and 


‘Wales. This number is now being doubled: 12,000 more 


places were authorised in 1958, 4,000 'in 1959 and 8,000 last 
year. The last batch of places will be open by September, 
1966. More may still be required. But the fact of the matter 
is that at present there are more suitably qualified applicants 
than the colleges can accept. For the first time in years 
selectivity has been increasing and young women with good 
“OQ” levels who would have been snapped up in the past are 
being turned away. This does not suggest that the teachers’ 
starting pay is a serious disincentive now ; it remains to be 
seen what happens in three or four years when the extra places 
are there to be filled. 

The second factor, affecting the graduate entry, is more 
immediately bound up with financial rewards. The need for 
more graduates entering the education service is threefold. 
First, although recruitment is improving slowly, the grammar 
schools are still short of necessary specialists (particularly 
science and mathematics teachers) who are capable of becom- 
ing heads of departments—precisely the people to whom 
industry is offering its biggest inducements. As more children 
stay on after fifteen, these shortages are likely to become even 
more serious. Secondly, the most encouraging trend at the 
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top of the secondary moderns is that a growing number of 
late-developing pupils who failed their 11-plus examinations 
are now managing to take their general certificates of educa- 
tion: if facilities could be improved and qualified teachers 
were available more successes of this kind could be expected. 
At the same time, the institution of a lower leaving certificate 
(the Beloe examination) is likely to stimulate further interest 
in “ academic” studies among children whose minds are not 
sufficiently exercised by the demands at present made on them. 
Thirdly, the necessary and rapid expansion of further educa- 
tion in the technical colleges means that many more highly 
qualified teachers will be needed there, and their salaries are 
tied to the Burnham system: the shortage of mechanical and 
electrical specialists is already causing concern. 


Hr do the Burnham recommendations and the policy 
of the National Union of Teachers shape up to this 
challenge? The facts, when they are understood, are pretty 
discreditable. England and Wales do not adhere to the 
Scottish rule that all male teachers in secondary schools should 
be graduates: this is not necessarily an ultimate good, because 
non-graduates can do a very useful job in a number of subjects 
at this level, but a substantial body of highly qualified graduate 
teachers is the necessary backbone to any system of secondary 
education. Under the Secretary of State’s award a good 
honours graduate in Scotland now receives a starting salary 
of £840, rising to £1,600 in 10 years. The Burnham parallel 
is damning: in England and Wales he (or she) would get 
£835-£1,460 in 16 years. A hullabaloo over this would make 
altogether better sense, and it is precisely what the Minister 
of Education is now. eagerly inviting. But has anyone heard 
a murmur from the indignant defenders of English education? 
Before anyone outside the National Union of Teachers starts 
wringing their hands over interference with free wage 
bargaining they should grasp that the Minister has always had 
power to reject a bad award. 

The case against the Burnham recommendations and the 


Speech for Jomo Kenyatta 


(He begins with the long-drawn-out “ eeeeeeee” which 


prefaces all his speeches.) 


WANT you t> know the purpose of the Kenya African 
I Union, a child that has been born again from new 

parents—from Kanu and Kadu. I have been free for 
one day, and “I want you to know the purpose of KAU. 
It is the biggest purpose the African has. It involves every 
African in Kenya, and it is their mouthpiece which asks for 
freedom. KAU is you and you are the KAU. If we unite 
now, each and every one of us, and each tribe to another, 
we will cause the implementation in this country of that which 
the European calls democracy. True democracy has no colour 
distinction. It-does not choose between black and white. .. . 
We are not worried that other races are here with us in our 
country, but we insist that we are the leaders here, and what 
we want we insist we get... . He who calls us the Mau Mau 
is not truthful. We do not know this thing Mau Mau. . 
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NUT does not stop there by any means. The additional £42 
million a year that is now in the kitty ought, on any standard 
of values, moral or educational, to go to those members of 
the profession who are seriously making it their career and 
who have taken the pains to have an extra qualification behind 
them. These are the people who should be able to aim at a 
good middle-class salary of £3,000 a year or more when they 
reach a headship or a post of special responsibility. This is 
the normal ambition attached to professional status everywhere 
but in teaching. Instead, as The Economist has constantly had 
to reiterate, the bias in Burnham has been towards the young 
woman who joins for a few years and then promptly leaves 
to get married: 15,000 of them did so last year, and thereby 
helped to keep the net increase in the profession to no more 
than 5,000. What possible investment can it be to shell out 
an extra {100 annually to these estimable but preoccupied 
young females for the three to four years of their career? Yet 
this is what the row about the £5.5 million is all about. 

It goes without saying that after a qualified woman teacher 
has had her family there should be a real inducement to her 
to return to the profession. If she does not the public 
investment in her training is lost and the national shortage of 
teachers cannot be made up. There are several ways of 
making it worth her while: better pension prospects would 
be one, and surtax relief in 1963 is another. The sizeable 
salary “ step ” after five years’ service, now accepted by Burn- 
ham, is intended to be an encouragement to the returning 
woman, as it ought to be to the one making a continuous 
career and to the man who is by then taking on family respon- 
sibilities. There are sound reasons for making this step even 
higher in a revised award. 

It is thoroughly good news that public concern over the 
educational system and teachers’ salaries is being expressed so 
determinedly. May the campaign to keep the Minister up to 
the mark swell in fervour and vigour. But let it, above all, 
be directed to the right causes, the relevant needs and a 
raising of the teacher’s status that has meaning and purpose. 
A teachers’ strike for anything else would be nonsense. 


KAU is not a fighting 
union that uses fists 
and weapons ... re- 
member the old saying 
that he who is hit with 
a rungu returns, but 
he who is hit with jus- 
tice never comes back.” 

Between the quota- 
tion marks the words are those that Jomo Kenyatta did 
speak almost exactly nine years ago*. Many lines were 
also spoken which reflect less favourably on Mr Kenyatta. 
There are people who are convinced that other, bestial 


*At a meeting in Nyeri, as reported in the Corfield Report on Mau Mau, 
Cmnd. 1030, 1960. 
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words were uttered by this same man under cover of 
the dark. Because of this belief, Mr Kenyatta stands in many 
men’s eyes as the equivocal symbol of atavistic Africa. That 
is why the British Raj has so long affirmed that he could 
never be allowed back into society ; it is because he is after 


all to be set free that he is becoming, to all Africans, the 


supreme symbol of their victory over colonialism. 

The British Government has not allowed the victory to 
be seen as a glorious one. Wisely, it seems in retrospect, 
Mr Kenyatta has been fed to his enemies in slow doses, so 
that many of them have come to see why it is better for him 
to be free and mortal than in restriction and seemingly super- 
natural. Although he has been allowed a progressively longer 
lead, the collar around his neck has yet to be cut, and, no 
doubt, the argument will be allowed to continue until enough 
people see the necessity for the final release—the amendment 
of the order that prevents him, as an ex-convict, from standing 
for the Kenya legislature. 

The arguments for allowing this are, of course, the same 
as the arguments for his release: that there is more danger 
in frustrating legitimate African demands than in allowing 
them ; that only Kenyatta can unite the tribes of Kenya ; that 
since he already wields power, he must bear responsibility ; 
above all, that if he uses his power in the right direction (as 
the indications so far have been that he will), he can lead 
Kenya into a grand east African federation. 

When he is set free, in a week or two, Mr Kenyatta could 
do worse than repeat those words of his in 1952, quoted above. 
Perhaps he will in fact be able to fuse the rival Kenyan parties. 
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He has the means, because his following is so devoted, to 
do more. He could lead Kenya Africans—and with them 
many others in other parts of the continent—into a greater 
victory than they have already won by his release. He could 
use his freedom to affirm the Africans’ own victory over the 
shadow of the past. In the words quoted he has already 
spoken against tribalism, racialism and violence. Let him now 
continue on these lines: 

“ This thing called Mau Mau. People say I have never 
condemned it. Very well then, let me condemn it, now. We 


- are not robbers and animals. We of the KAU reject any such 


thing as Mau Mau. Nine years ago I said that he who has 
ears should now hear that KAU claims this land as its own 
gift from God, and I wish those who are black, white or 
brown at this meeting to know this. I said that we want our 
cattle to get fat on our land so that our children grow up in 
prosperity ; we do not want that fat removed to feed others. 
Let me say today that all people of Kenya, black, white or 
brown, are Kenyans. Let me say that if Europeans and Asians 
who have their homes here want to stay and to become 
Africans with us, then they have nothing to fear. This land 
is a gift from God to us, but those people who are part of 
us may share this land with us. We do not want them to 
have more than they are entitled to just because they are 
white. But we do not want them to have less. What is theirs is 
theirs and we shall not take it away without good reason and 
without paying money for it. This is the foundation of justice.” 
And, if Mr Kenyatta wanted to add another long 
““eeeeeeee ” after that, it would indeed not be grudged. 


Hemispheric Planners 


Latin America’s urge for economic improvement 
makes demands on its political imagination as well 


surgeons from north and south America are preparing 
to plunge their knives into the ailing economic anatomy 
of Latin America, in welcome change from flashing them sourly 
at one another. The Organisation of American States opens 
its special economic and social conference today, Saturday, 
at Punta del Este in Uruguay. The discussion, which is to 
range over the broad sweep of Latin America’s economic 
troubles, might in less urgent days have meandered into 
familiar generalisations and oratory on the desirability, rather 
than the feasibility, of social and economic development, 
economic integration and life-saving operations on exports. 
But if the items on the agenda are familiar, the expectations 
are new and rising. The surgeons are at last feeling their 
way towards a common and unclichéd language. 
A glance back to the last full-dress discussion on economic 
- co-operation, four years ago at Buenos Aires, illustrates this 
remarkable change in mood. Then, the leader of the American 
delegation slipped back to Washington on the second day of the 
conference after taking all the wind out of Latin hopes in 
the first day with a bracing speech about the tonic effects 
of private investment ; a disconsolate moan about Yankee 
obtuseness and meanness trailed in the air as he left. Today, 
this would all be inconceivable. Mr Dillon, the Secretary 


FF: the first time since the end of the war, economic 





of the United States Treasury, is confidently expected to 
produce audacious ideas, not to puncture them. And bit by 
bit over the last years, months and finally days, the complaints 
against Washington are losing. body and soul. 

The United States now. strongly backs schemes for long- 
term economic planning and aid programmes, favours the 
growth of some form of Latin American common market, 
and, more recently, has made it plain that it is prepared to 
support projects for stabilising the price of some of Latin 
America’s export commodities, including coffee and non- 
ferrous metals. The policy of excluding nationalised oil and 
metal industries from its aid programmes is crumbling. Most 
recent of all, Washington seems to have abandoned the hope 
of extracting, overtly, a political quid for an economic quo. 
The wreck of America’s policy towards Cuba lies, at least for 
the time being, in silence, and if the ruins are dug over in 
Uruguay, it is unlikely to be at Washington’s bidding. And 
Brazil, which announced last week its intention to resume the 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union that were cut off 
in 1947, is leading the way to a less circumscribed and 
less haunted political relationship between north and south 
America. 


B’ themselves these remarkable changes ensure that the 
conference is a joint effort rather than a headmaster’s 
desultory reproof to delinquent pupils. They do not ensure 
success. The high expectations could come tumbling down 
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in two possible ways: first, if the American administration 
fails to raise the kind of money that is needed to build from 
the-economic blueprints ; and, second, if the Latin Americans, 
while blandly accepting what the United States has to offer, 
resist any proposals that involve deep-cutting change for 
themselves. 

Eventually, the Latin American republics will have to meet 
the challenge presented by the pressure for fundamental 
social change that underlies President Kennedy’s alianza para 
progreso. At Punta del Este, this challenge can probably 
still be submerged under a fuzzy padding of good sentiment. 
Only later will the earnestness—or the frivolity—of these 
sentiments be tested, and the political future of Latin America 
be decided. But one challenge that ineluctably confronts the 
Latin Americans today is whether, in the interest of economic 
co-operation, they are prepared to pool some of the power 
of action. It would be ironic for a British newspaper now 
to expect any easy or quick acceptance of this idea. 

At previous inter-Américan conferences, delegates individu- 
ally presented their papers on the various items of the agenda. 
At Punta del Este the homework has been done more thor- 
oughly than usual, and by international, rather than national, 
groups. The programme has been drafted by the secretariats 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America and the Organisation 
of American States ; the working papers have been sweated 
out by economists and civil servants drawn from all quarters 
of the hemisphere. One of the chief aims of the conference 
is to keep this international machinery going by creating an 
inter-American council, probably of seven members, to super- 
vise each country’s individual development plan. 

The study group that has been working on development 
projects has calculated that over the next ten years Latin 
America’s rate of growth a head needs to average 24 per cent 
a year. Since the population increases at least as fast as this, 
the total rate of growth should be more than 5 per cent. This 
target has already been incorporated in the individual develop- 
ment plans of several countries, including Chile and Colombia, 
and, more positively, has been the goal of Brazilian develop- 
ment. Except in Brazil, Mexico and Colombia, they are still 
entirely theoretical targets ; production a head has either been 
static or sagging over the last three years. But quite apart 
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from the overwhelming problem of how these massive develop- 
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ment plans can be devised, paid for and put into practice, 
there is the pin-pricking question whether any Latin American 
republic would agree to submit its plan to a higher inter- 
American authority. 


ROM a slightly different angle, another conference, also 

in Uruguay, has been squeezing some of the southern 
republics to look at their development plans from a hemi- 
spheric rather than a purely national point of view. Last 
week, the seven members of the Latin American Free Trade 
Association began a series of meetings expected to continue 
until late September. The seven members of the association, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Mexico, Peru and Paraguay 
(with observers from Colombia and Ecuador, still hovering on 
the brink) are trying to work out the stages by which in twelve: 
years’ time they are supposed to remove all tariffs within the 
association. 

The free trade treaty was signed in February, 1960; as 
Dr Raul Prebisch has complained, the members have so far 
proceeded with parsimony. At present the trade between 
Latin American countries is insignificant and almost entirely 
confined to primary products; members of the association are, 
on the whole, more concerned to find loopholes for their own 
monopolies than to pursue the bolder possibilities of free trade 
and the international division of labour, and, beyond that, a 
customs union. But, in the long run, the advantages of the 
republics developing on a complementary basis rather than in 
blinkered competition seem too self-evident to be lost in the 
bog of fear and national jealousy. 

At Punta del Este, the publicity will be splashed on what- 
ever sum of money Mr Dillon is able to commit himself to. 
All the plans and hopes for economic and social improvement 
will come to nothing if the United States does not fulfil the 
expectations of immediate and continuing financial help. The 
exciting change is the nimbleness with which President 
Kennedy and his advisers have adapted their policy to Latin 
America’s needs. But from some point in the future, looking 
back, it will be the Latin Americans’ acceptance, or failure to 
accept, the need to end their own isolation that will matter 
most. 
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INTO EUROPE 


Perking Up 


open the two-day debate on Wednesday Mr 
Macmillan had perked up visibly. He could 
be entirely confident that any Tory revolt 
would be puny and ineffective and he had 
been further encouraged by commendatory 


S O it came to pass. The Prime Minister’s 
\) first statement of intent to join the Six, 
on Monday afternoon, fell prosaically on the 
Commons’ ear: it sounded sufficiently 
below form to start up murmurs that he was 
physically exhausted. Portentous changes 
of policy are none the worse, however, for 
being underplayed, and prime ministers con- 
cerned to keep the political thermometer at 


normal are apt to contrive that they are. 
When Mr Fell rose in pfemeditated wrath 
from the Tory benches to bellow that Mr 
Macmillan was a national disaster (he said 
later that there was nothing personal in this) 
it struck even the glum imperial band as an 
incredible blunder and did as much as any- 
thing to rally the waverers to the Prime 
Minister’s side. By the time he came to 


nods from the Continent (although no one, 
even among the enthusiastic Europeans, 
actually claimed to have seen General de 
Gaulle nodding). The House was attentive, 
and even the ITV companies plucked up 
courage and allowed that they could fit a full 
recording of the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
to the country on Friday into their pro- 
gramme schedules. 
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Mr Macmillan’s expositions of the 
political merits of European Union have 
amounted so far to little more than an angli- 
cised Gaullism (which may, or may not, help 
in a téte-d-téte at Rambouillet). But even his 
emphases on the guarantees that he would 
seek for the Commonwealth, the farmers 
and the Efta partners have seemed to be 
approaching positive statesmanship beside 
Mr Gaitskell’s tactical doubts and _hesita- 
tions. Labour has made up its mind not 
to be left holding the European baby at all 
costs, but in its determination not to speak 
as an alternative government it has come 
dangerously close to concealing the fact that 
a majority of the parliamentary party is 
actually in favour of going in. 

The debate has brought few surprises. 
Once Lord Hinchingbrooke had enunciated 
his “ small ship ” philosophy (“ the one that 
defeated Napoleon and defeated the King 
of Spain’”’) a familiar gaggle of brigantines 
and barques, flying conflicting colours, hove 
into line to spray the offending Continent 
with such random shot as they could 
muster: the national sovereignty Tories, the 
Labour Commonwealth group, Miss Lee on 
socialist planning. It is from the failure of 
these congeries to find any common counter- 
image to the European movement that Mr 
Macmillan plainly possesses a stronger 
political hand than he cares to make out. * 


BERLIN 


Back to Negotiation ? 


eS the stage has been occupied by 
the drama of the British move into 
Europe, diplomats from France, west 
Germany, Britain and the United States 
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have been at work in the wings towards a 
common position on the Berlin question. 


~ The efforts of a working party which has 


been meeting in Washington and Paris are 
being carried a stage further this weekend, 
when the four foreign ministers meet in 
Paris. 

Allies sceptical of British firmness may be 
reassured by the inclusion in the British 
delegation of Field-Marshal Festing, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. But 
military men can be the last to urge military 
solutions ; and there are other signs of a 
western, including an American, trend 
towards seeking a negotiated political solu- 
tion to the Berlin problems in preference to 
a military one. 

The meeting this weekend will not 
complete the common western position. 
France, for one, still feels that since Mr 
Khrushchev has no wish for a nuclear war 
over Berlin in any case, a negotiation would 
bring the West more loss than gain. The 
working party will have to go on working 
after the weekend and might have to be 
punctuated by a further foreign ministers’ 
meeting in September. In the Commons 
on Tuesday Mr Macmillan even mentioned 
the possibility of a meeting of western 
heads of government. 


To have a useful effect, a western offer 
to negotiate would have to reach Mr 
Khrushchev before the communist party 
Congress on October 17th. If his diplomatic 
efforts have not by then produced some 
positive result in the form of a western 
gesture, he seems likely to produce a new 
display of truculence instead. On the other 
hand Dr Adenauer will be reluctant to be 
anything but firm, in public, before the 
Bundestag elections on September 17th. If 
there are to be negotiations, it is the 
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ENGLAND TO OPEN TRADE TALKS? 


It is certainly a curious fact that the 
q prepossessions of Belgian Ministers, in 

commercial matters at least, seem to be 
in favour of France rather than England... . 
Our export trade is subject to the conditions of 
the General Tariff of Belgium, while several 
other nations, France especially, have had 
special privileges accorded which put. English 
merchants at a great disadvantage. . . . We 
cannot wonder that our English merchants are 
taking alarm. We observe that they have just 
addressed a memorial to Lord Palmerston, in 
which they request that a special embassy shall 
be sent to Brussels and Berlin to demand that 
England shall be placed upon the footing of the 
most favoured nation both in Belgium and in 
the Zollverein. It is understood that the 
memorialists wish for the appointment of Mr 
Cobden, hoping that he will be as successful 
with the constitutional Governments of Belgium 
and the united German States as he has been 
with the virtually absolutist Government of 
France. This or some equivalent step is well 
worthy of the consideration of our Government. 
... There is no Power whose hearty good will is 


more necessary to Belgium than England. It 
may be, and it is, to her advantage to conciliate 
France. But she can never depend upon the 
aid of France to maintain her independence. If 
once isolated from England, the affection of 
France would be more likely to be shown by 
actual annexation than by any international 
aid. England, on the other hand, has not only 
guaranteed to Belgium its independence, but it 
is the avowed purpose of all our statesmen to 
watch jealously and ward off all that endangers 
Belgium. Under such circumstances, if we ask 
commercial equality with France in Belgium, 
pertinaciously enough, and in the right way, it 
cannot be long refused,—and it is both our right 
and our duty to do so. Whether a special 
messenger be sent for this purpose to Brussels 
or not,—we are sure that our Government ought 
to take the highest ground in demanding from 
Belgium what not only in common justice, but 
in both ordinary gratitude and gratitude of that 
prospective kind which has been defined to be 
“a vivid sense of favours to come,” Belgium is 
bound to concede. 
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western interest to make them as broad as 
possible, getting away from the narrow 
Berlin issue where the West is vulnerable to 
the broader German framework in which 
alone the Berlin question can be solved ; 
but this, too, is treacherous electoral ground 
in west Germany. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Chagrin at Lugrin 


REDICTABLY, but regrettably, the 

Algerian truce talks have broken down 
again. They were resumed at the Chateau 
de Lugrin, near Evian, on July 2oth, and 
at one stage seemed not to be going badly; 
but on July 28th, at the request of the 
Algerians, they were adjourned without any 
prospect of a resumption. Even the 
private contacts that were maintained after 
the breakdown in June appear to have been 
discontinued. 

As always in such cases, it is necessary 
to distinguish between pretext and substance 
in accounting for the event. The French 
declare that the Algerians broke their 
undertaking to discuss the various subjects 
concurrently in different committees ; the 
Algerians say that as the French were 
plainly determined not to admit Algerian 
sovereignty over the Sahara, there was no 
point in going on. They readily admit that 
the Algerian war may now become a “ war 
for oil” ; but they blame the French for 
that. Unspoken on both sides, but 
probably potent, is the thought of Bizerta, 
a crisis which, by exacerbating French 
relations with Tunisia, has made it difficult 
for the Algerians to continue negotiations 
without appearing indifferent to Maghreb 
solidarity. 

It is difficult to see where the French can 
go from here. Partition of Algeria is still 
a solution that would solve nothing. 
Military operations against the Algerian 
rebels on Tunisian soil would lead to 
nothing but an internationalisation of the 
war which it would be folly, on the French 
side, to invite. 
hardly do nothing, either ; already rumours 
have begun to circulate predicting another 
military coup, like that of April, and 
General de Gaulle, the nation’s peacemaker, 
can barely afford to admit that he cannot 
succeed in his appointed task. The only 
way forward for him, in fact, is to concede 
the nationalist Saharan demands, which are, 
at least, no less reasonable than anyone 
else’s. But the difficulty here is the 
President’s famous obstinacy, already much 
in display over Bizerta, and which, as has 
been repeatedly demonstrated, only time 
can erode. How much time has he got ? 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


No Pensioners 


. HE white paper on the fishing industry 
(Cmnd 1453), published on Tuesday, 
has not been greeted with open arms by the 
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fishermen, and it is very doubtful whether 
the taxpayer should do so either. As the 
Fleck committee recommended, the white 
paper extends an operating subsidy, for the 
first time, to the distant-water trawler fleet. 
It also offers a limited, and unspecified, 
amount of financial aid for building vessels 
suitable for the new conditions caused by 
the extension of fishery limits off Iceland, 
Norway and elsewhere. This is intended to 
make the distant-water section of the indus- 
try viable within ten years and, to their 
credit, ten years is all that the trawler 
owners have asked for. They do not like 
the details of the Minister’s proposals (par- 
ticularly the annual review of subsidies that 
Mr Soames wants) but many of these are 
still not specific and seem open to negotia- 
tion. An initial two-year subsidy platform, 
for example, might soothe a number of 
troubled breasts. 
policy that needs to be taken up is whether 
there is a real prospect that this once-for-all 
aid will do the trick, or whether it merely 
opens the door to yet another body of per- 
manent fishing pensioners. 


One contingency could be very much in 


the trawlermen’s favour: a merger between 
the Six and Seven would allow the efficient 
vessels of the distant-water fleet to pay their 
way without much trouble, since Scan- 
dinavian fish now being diverted to this 
country would return to its normal Con- 
tinental markets. But there is also the 
ominous prospect that as limit lines are ex- 
tended off the Faroes, in the White Sea and 
(probably) off Iceland again the future of the 
distant and middle-water vessels will become 
very murky indeed. It is not yet established 
that entirely new and remote grounds can 
be efficiently exploited from British ports. 


THE PAY PACKET 
(For men in manufacturing industries) 


> -- 


April 1956 = 100 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


April figures 


Since the big settlements at the end 
of last year, wage-rates have been rising 
quite slowly. But earnings have been 
going up faster than rates. By April, 
men in manufacturing industries were 
receiving, on average, 7 per cent more 
than a year before, bringing the total: 
rise over five years to 29 per cent. With 
a reduction of nearly an hour in the 
working week, down to 47.3 hours, 
hourly earning rose even more over the 
five years—by over 31 per cent. 


The point of public. 
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The political changes that have robbed 
them of their existing grounds are not the 
trawlermen’s fault. And when, as in the last 
fishery debate, so many blatant constituency 
speeches can be made in the Commons 
(apparently with success) for the even more 
uneconomic near and inshore vessels, they 
have a case for believing that they should 
get their chance to become viable. This is, 
however, a claim that has been made by 
successive sections of the industry already 
without satisfactory results. While the 
Government should cushion the immediate 
effects of the recent limit-line changes to 
prevent a total breakdown and also en- 
courage new, experimental vessels for an 
initial and limited period, not a penny should 
go to keep ancient and wildly uneconomic 
craft of any kind at sea. The whole opera- 
tion ought to end strictly within ten years, 
not merely for the distant-water fleet but 
for the smaller trawlers, already heavily sub- 
sidised, which have little or no chance of 
developing, or even reaching, new grounds. 


WEDGWOOD BENN CASE 


Bristol to Chiltern? 


1 electoral court’s decision that Mr 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn is dis- 
qualified from sitting in the Commons came 
as no very great surprise. The judges’ view 
was that disqualification from the Commons 
arises not on receipt of a writ of summons 
to the upper house (which by convention is 
only issued with the consent of the succeed- 
ing peer), but on actual succession to a 


' peerage—which occurs with the death of the 


previous holder. The court, however, 
seemed to take an unnecessarily narrow view 
of its function when it maintained that a 
judge can only declare and not shape the 
law. When it has suited them judges have 
frequently shaped the law, not by open 
declaration but by the device of distinguish- 
ing one case from another. 

What had not been generally expected 
was the court’s ruling that Mr Malcolm St 
Clair was the rightful member for Bristol 
South-East. The court held that if the dis- 
qualification of a parliamentary candidate 
pertains to status and the facts of that status 
have been made known to the electors, then 
once the candidate is subsequently found 
to be legally disqualified all votes cast for 
him must be considered thrown away. This 
is a curious doctrine to apply when, simply 
because Mr Benn’s was a test case, a genuine 
doubt as to the legal disqualification existed. 

However inconvenient Mr St Clair’s 
success may be for the Bristol electors, it 
has plainly been a relief to the Government. 
Had the seat been declared vacant Mr Benn 
would, in all probability, have presented 
himself once more with the support of the 
local Labour party, and would almost cer- 
tainly have been re-elected. The farce 
could have continued indefinitely. As it is, 
the Government has been given a chance to 
think again. The one condition on which 
Mr St Clair is thought to be prepared to 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds is that Mr 
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Benn should agree not to stand at Bristol 
unless, or until, the law is amended. The 
Government’s hypothetical committee to 
examine the future constitution of the 





Mr St Clair : the judges’ choice 


Lords, which Labour has declared it would 
boycott, seems unlikely to be set up. By 
far the most sensible course for the Govern- 
ment now would be to sponsor a simple bill 
allowing Mr Benn and those in a similar 
position to opt for eligibility: for either 
house. The Tories cannot afford to be 
known as Colonel Luttrell’s party. 


ETU AND TUC 


Talking Back 


LTHOUGH they had not said so officially 
before The Economist went to press 

this: week, Mr Foulkes and the executive of 
the Electrical Trades Union had given 
every indication that they meant to reject 
all, or most, of the demands in the TUC’s 
ultimatum. 
bring about Mr Foulkes’s resignation as 
president, restore authority to Mr Byrne, 
the general secretary, and ban five com- 
munists from union jobs, it will repeat, much 
more gravely, its truculence of 1958 and 
1959 in spurning successive requests from 
the TUC to put its house in order. It is 
perfectly clear this time that Mr George 
Woodcock and his. colleagues cannot take 
even a qualified rejection lying down: for 
one thing, the TUC is plainly relying on the 
threat of expulsion to encourage the nont- 
communist majority in the union to show 
its teeth in the elections to the ETU execu- 
tive next month. The very tough line 


adopted last week is likely to be repeated 
for the benefit of anyone who has woken 
up at the TUC’s annual conference just 
before the ETU votes are counted. 
Pressure to keep the TUC up to scratch 
has been visibly growing inside the Labout 
party which (after years of consent to the 
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policy of giving the ETU a loose rein) has 
grown wide awake to the political con- 
sequences of the appalling publicity that the 
ETU has provided for the trade’ union 
movement as a whole. A stiff warning has 
now been sent to the union by the party. 
Patently there are hopes that the ETU 
membership will take matters into its 
own hands, but the prospect of sus- 
pending or expelling the union from the 
TUC and the party must be faced. Action 


Mr Woodcock : 


tough line 


under rule 13 of the TUC’s rules and 
standing orders was invoked in 1954 against 
the Stevedores and Dockers Union and in 
1956 against. the National Engineers’ 
Association. It has not always been suc- 
cessful when those cast out felt that they 
had a legitimate (and non-political): case 
for running their affairs as they wanted to. 
The ETU has a membership of 230,000, 
which has hitherto seemed fully sagfied 
with Mr Foulkes’s conduct of its wages 
policy. If it were to be expelled its’ funds 
would be taken over into communist hands 
outright (and the TUC would lose £8,000 
a year in affiliation fees), Should matters 
come to this point and the TUC is shown to 
be powerless to influence the union’s 
behaviour, it will reinforce the case for 
Government action to institute legislation 
tightening up union election procedure. 


GHANA 


Bearer of Tales 


I T is not so much what Dr Nkrumah said 
as where he said it. By now it is 
reasonable to assume that most people in 
the West—including British diplomats— 


know that Dr Nkrumah is against imperial- 


ism. In his own way, he said little more 
than that in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague and 
Budapest—and he is likely to say little more 
when he visits Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania and China. To judge by 
the record of his words to these communist 
audiences so far, Dr Nkrumah has only one 
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speech, a speech written in Accra years ago 
and since spoken many times. 


He is a socialist ; Ghana’s freedom will 
not be real until every inch of African soil is 
free ; his people (that is,all the African’ 
people) ‘suffered “for centuries” under 
colonialist oppression ; Africans want peace 
and disarmament ; they had to struggle for 
independence ; they aim at pan-African 
unity; they intend to fight “neo- 
colonialism” as hard as they fought 
colonialism. It seerns, too, that communist 
China should be admitted to the United 
Nations; and, in a carefully phrased 
Warsaw declaration, “for the effective 
functioning of the UN, it is indispensable 
that the secretariat and other organs of this 
organisation reflect in their composition the 
real relationship of forces in the world ”— 
which is by no means an endorsement of 
Mr Khrushchev’s troika plan. 

It is far too soon to conclude that Ghana 
has joined the communist camp—much as 
Dr Nkrumah may be tempted to seek in the 
East the support he has found he cannot 
command in Africa. His choice of platform 
for his speech is, however, deplorable. If 
he denounces past western colonialism at 
receptions in Prague and Budapest he has a 
duty—to himself and to\African indepen- 
dence—to denounce present communist 
colonialism too. It is hard enough as it 
is for him to speak of freedom without 
being apologetic about his domestic 
policies ; he is unwise to do so in the 
strongholds of anti-freedom without 
acknowledging where he is. 


Even so, it may not be altogether in 
Britain’s real interests for its diplomats to 
walk out of receptions when such state- 
ments are made—as happened in Prague 
and Budapest a week ago. .Such walk-outs, 
outside eastern Europe, may be interpreted 
as colonialist pique at being told off. Dr 
Nkrumah has yet to learn the lessons of 
objectivity and politeness—as his failure to 
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achieve leadership in Africa is bringing ~ 
home to him. But it is in Britain’s interests 
to disavow the past too, by refusing to take 
umbrage at reminders of it. The accusers 
of Prague, Budapest—and Accra—are best 


_ answered by holding up a mirror. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Under Orders 


R GAIYSKELL’S personal prestige inside 
the Labour party is mounting sky- 
ward like a Russian rocket, although this 
has not yet been reflected in the public 
opinion polls. His ascendancy within the 
party was confirmed, rather than challenged, 
when only seven Labour members disobeyed 
instructions last month and voted against the 
Government order authorising German 
troops to be administered under German 
military law while training in Wales. Asa 
result of this rebellion, however, the stand- 
ing orders of the parliamentary party, which 
were suspended in November, 1959, are to 
be reintroduced in the next session. This 
new sense of discipline was apparent in 
Monday’s debate on foreign affairs when 
hardly a left wing peep was heard and not 
a single dissident vote sighted. 

Almost as a display of self-confidence the 
leadership has let the seven. rebels off -with 
a carpeting. This was probably the best 
course in the circumstances. The difficulty 
about expelling a group of members who 
have defied the party on.a particular and 
emotive issue is that inevitably one throws 


-out a mixed. bag. Of the present. seven, 


Mr Fenner Brockway and Mr Victor Yates 


. are pacifists; Mr Weitzman has racial 


memories to justify his protest ; Mr Abse is 
an eccentric ; and Mr Leslie Hale rather too 
ruggedly independent. The best way to get 
rid of malcontents is to wait until they have 





THE RISING COST OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Nearly half of last year’s current 
expenditure of £3,481 million on social 
services went on direct grants to 
people—that is, on payments that redis- 
tribute purchasing power. These pay- 
ments will take an even larger slice of 
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the total this year following the increase 
in benefit and assistance rates in April. 
The largest rise will be in the cost of 
retirement pensions, expected to go up 
from {£667 million in 1959-60 to 
£776 million in 1961-62. 
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built up such an impressive dossier against 
themselves that action can come as the 
natural retribution for determined rebellion. 
In essence, this is what happened to Mr 
Zilliacus, who is now endeavouring to make 


his way back into the fold but who is likely - 


to receive a dusty answer. Unless his sus- 
pension is rescinded he will not be able to 
attend the Blackpool conference in October. 
Whether the other five independent Labour 
members (the Foot brigade), who lost the 
whip some months ago, are entitled to attend 
is now being debated. On a strict interpre- 
tation of party rules they could not turn 
up as members of the parliamentary party, 
but it is open to their constituencies to elect 
them as delegates. 


HOUSING 


The Unfilled Need 


rf is a sign of the appalling statistical 
ignorance on which British housing 
policy is based that an interim report 
from the Rowntree Trust Housing Study*, 
based on interviews with some 3,137 house- 
holds in England, can justly call itself “ the 
most comprehensive study of housing made 
in this country since the war.” Not every- 
body will agree with all its conclusions, but 
all should be grateful for its research. Of 


the 13.4 million households in England in - 


1958, the report estimates that about § mil- 
lion were let by private landlords; many of 
these rented dwellings are in an appalling 
state (56 per cent of those in the survey had 
no fixed bath), renovations are going for- 
ward at only a snail’s pace, and virtually no 
new private dwellings for rent are being 
built. The reasons are obvious. Although 
new lettings have been freed from rent con- 
trol since 1957, most existing tenancies have 
remained controlled for over four decades; 
and landlords are not going to risk capital 
on new building as they think that control 
even of new lettings might return. 

Tories like to think that the obvious 
course for young workers’ families is to 
swell the ranks of England’s 5.3 million 
owner occupiers straightaway. But this sur- 





6 Housing since the Rent Act.” By D. V. 
Donnison, Christine Cockburn and T. Corlett, 
105 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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analysing all sectors of the paper and board 
industry. 
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vey reports that in 1958 many of those 
moving into owner-occupied houses for the 
first time were larger adult households. 
“‘ Manual workers who wish to buy their 


’ own home may too often be forced to delay 


this step until their children become self- 
Hitherto the problem of 
young workers’ families—and thus of 
Britain’s children—has been mitigated by 
the allocation of most new council houses 
to them. Today three out of five council 
houses have children under sixteen. But 
this means that soon council houses 
“will be full of young earners,” a stage 
of life when these families will be very 
well off. “Then, in twenty years’ time 
whole [council] estates of two and three bed- 
room houses will be peopled with small, 
elderly householders,” who will have no 
incentive to move out of them. Where, then, 
will the next generation of new young 
families go to, now that council building for 
general need is being reduced? 

Obviously, one need is that British 
builders and local authorities imitate experi- 
ments in Western Germany and elsewhere, 
where houses have been built in a fashion 
that permits them to be combined or sub- 
divided “ with a minimum of alteration ” as 
the needs of occupants change. Secondly, 
to provide rented housing for new young 
families, the authors of this survey call for 
some new (and apparently semi-public) 
institution to build houses for renting on a 
system under which “ddwn payments 
should be modest, but subsequent payments 


‘may well be higher than council rents. 


Security of tenure should be assured. The 
occupier should be given responsibility and 
incentives for maintaining his own house, 
but should be insured against the costs of 
major repairs.” There is food for thought 
here—even though the authors have 
probably overdiscounted the. extent to 
which much of the problem might well be 
solved automatically, and eventually 
without any public subsidy, if only the 
market for all private rented housing could 
be permanently set free. 


CAMEROONS 


Leaky Banana Boat 


IKE an orphan leaving a guardian for a 
husband, the British protectorate of the 
Southern Cameroons will exchange, on 
October Ist, one dependent status for 
another. It is to merge with the former 
French protectorate, the Republic of 
Cameroun. But the rejoicings usually 
attendant on weddings are somewhat muted 
in this case, for it is by no means clear that 
the shotgun will be left behind with the 
baked meats. Rather the contrary—the 
sporadic terrorism among the Bamileke in 
the southern part of the republic of 
Cameroun may well spread, it is feared, to 
the new territory the moment the protection 
of the Brigade of Guards is withdrawn. Nor 
is the constitutional structure to be adopted 
in the enlarged republic crystal clear. Basic- 
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ally, Mr Foncha, the prime minister of the 
Southern Cameroons, does not want to lose 
his independent authority, and Mr Ahidjo, 
president of the Cameroun republic, does 
not want to undertake expensive extra 
responsibilities. 

The two views are not incompatible, and 
some sort of federal structure has been 





Mr Foncha : orphan prime minister 


agreed on in talks between the two leaders. 
But much remains to be settled if both are 
not to regret this first experiment in the 
fusion of French-speaking with English- 
speaking pieces of Africa. (Mr Foncha and 
Mr Ahidjo communicate in pidgin English.) 
The security question is the predominating 
one. British troops cannot stay beyond the 
term of the United Kingdom’s mandate, and 
Cameroun has not been able to spare more 
than a battalion of police to replace them. 
It i#hoped to raise a local police force in due 
course, and to train it with Nigerian assist- 
ance. But in the meantime the wives and 
children of the British community are 
returning to Britain by banana boat, and its 
male members have been provided with 
guns. It is even feared that there will be 
a trek into Nigeria by large riumbers of 





anxious Africans. The tripartite conference § 
now opening at Youndé, at which repre- 
sentatives from the Colonial Office will form 
the third team, has much to discuss. 
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-especially the smaller ones 


Now don’t run away with the 
idea that just because we’re a 
big company, we're only intere 
ested in bunkering the big 
ships. We look after small ones 
just as well. Ships like small 
tramps and coasters, ferries 
and motor barges. We would 
have fuelled Masefield’s tin 
tray carrying tramp, had it 
sailed later and burnt oil. 
We also look after motor 
launches and yachts. Such 
very smart yachts sometimes, 
that we take off our boots to 
tread their polished decks. 


And of course, we do cater 
for the big ships. For liners 
and world-tour ships. For 
navies. For cargo ships and 
whaling fleets. Weofter bunker 
facilities at over 300 ports. 
The Shell sign at the bunker 
berths is as welcome a sight to 
Chief Engineers of big liners, 
as to the husband-and-wife 
team pottering into a Riviera 
harbour. 
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THE VATICAN 


Cardinal Secretary 


1 death of Cardinal Tardini, Secre- 
tary of State to Pope John XXIII, 
severs an important link with the reign of 
his predecessor, Pius XII. Although the 
cardinal’s appointment was one of the first 
acts of this pontificate, it was really a 
rationalisation of an existing situation. 
Pius XII had done without a secretary of 
state since 1944, but in 1952 he appointed 
Mgr Tardini and Mgr Montini as ‘pro- 
secretaries of state, the former having charge 
of foreign and the latter of Italian affairs. 
Mgr Montini became Archbishop of Milan 
in 1954—a promotion and an exile at the 


‘ 





Tardini 


Montini 


same time—and both men received the red 
hat in the December consistory of 1958. 
By Cardinal Tardini’s death the Vatican has 
lost one of its ablest officials and the Pope 
is now faced with the urgent task of finding 
a successor. 

The most popular appointment in Italy 


—although not in the curia itself—would be — 


that of Cardinal Montini. A man of liberal 
views, thought by many to be a future Pope, 
his appointment would advance the pro- 
gressive policies initiated by Pope John. To 
bring him back from Milan is the sort of 
bold stroke of which the present Pope has 
shown himself capable. Much more wel- 
come tothe curial officials would be the 
appointment of Cardinal Marella, whose 
views are moderate and who at 66 is still 
young by Vatican standards. If one of the 
two present under-secretaries is promoted, 
the more likely choice is Archbishop 


INDEX 


The Index to The Economist is 
published quarterly. The sub- 
scription rate is |0/- a year; 
single copies are priced at 2/6 
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Samoré, who has specialised in foreign 
affairs and is a good linguist ; during Dr 
Fisher’s visit to Rome he interpreted 
between the Archbishop and the Pope. Arch- 
bishop Dell’Acqua speaks French but no 


- English, and is in charge of Italian affairs. 


Cardinal Tardini’s death has removed a 
major obstacle to a possible meeting between 
the Pope and Mr Khrushchev, which is once 
again being mooted because of Signor 
Fanfani’s visit to Moscow this week. The 
traditionalist and strongly anti-communist 
cardinal would not have taken kindly to the 
apparition of the arch-enemy in the Pope’s 
private library. As Mr Khrushchev is not 
(except when he wishes to be) a head of 
state, protocol would not demand a Vatican 
visit, and the Pope would hardly grant him 
an official one since it would be so widely 
misinterpreted. Catholics in communist 
countries might feel that the Pope was 
abandoning them. But a private meeting 
would be another matter. The Pope, who 
is not unduly impressed by protocol, would 
probably receive the Soviet prime minister 
if he thought that he could thereby relieve 
the lot of Catholics behind the iron curtain. 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


End of Term? 


D R SALAZAR’S harsh schooling in the facts 
of contemporary life in African em- 
pires continues. From Angola, unrest is 
spreading to the other Portuguese posses- 
sions. A fortnight ago a small force of 
guerrillas crossed the Senegalese frontier 
into Portuguese Guinea and did some 
damage there ; and on July 25th Senegal 
duly broke off diplomatic relations with 
Lisbon, alleging that there had been 
violations of its air-space. On the same 
day the president of Dahomey gave 


Portugal a week to evacuate the fort 


(so-called) of John the Baptist, consisting of 
a house, garage, and flag, an ancient enclave 
which Portugal had hung on to so far for 
reasons of prestige. On August Ist the 
“fort” was duly taken over by the 
Dahomeans. Meanwhile, military rein- 
forcements have been sent to Guinea, to 
Mozambique, and to Angola, where there 
has been renewed terrorist activity and 
renewed demands for effective government 
action. 

There are some signs that Dr Salazar 
realises that, if he is to hold the Portuguese 
imperial school together a little while longer, 
concessions to the turbulent pupils will have 
to be made. It is unforunate that he has 
not been a quicker learner himself. If the 
Lisbon rumours reported in last week’s New 
York Times are correct, he intends to intro- 
duce legislation to extend to all his ten mil- 
lion African subjects the political privileges 
of his European ones: but in the Estado 
Novo these are, of course, somewhat limited 
advantages. Nor is it clear how, in the pre- 
vailing state of uncertainty, the new policy 
can be carried out, in Angola at any rate. 


\ 
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More promising is the reported intention 
of building more schools and stamping out 
forced labour (which has. never been 
officially admitted to exist). But it remains 
to be seen how seriously any .of these 
reforms is intended, or if the government 
has the means to carry them out. Settler 
resistance is likely, in Angola at least, to be 
strong, and Portuguese finances are already 


strained by the huge operation of repression . 


to which the Portuguese army is committed. 
Nor are the rumoured reforms likely to 
satisfy Africans, whose demands do not stop 
at personal and economic liberty, but extend 
to national separateness. 


VIETNAM 


Rough and Smooth 


ERENNIALLY bad, the news from Indo- 

China sometimes offers a grain of 
encouragement. It makes unhappy reading 
to record that more than 2,500 Vietnamese 
have been killed in battle in south Vietnam 
since the beginning of the year ; but it is 
heartening to find signs that President 
Diem’s army may now be gaining the upper 
hand over the well-organised communist 
guerrillas who have brought terror to large 
areas in recent months. 

The latest, and one of the most spec- 
tacular, of the communist exploits was the 
murder, made known last week in Saigon, 
of two members of the south Vietnamese 
National Assembly. The two men, who 
had been ambushed, were the first deputies 
elected by the minority tribes in the central 


‘ plateau ; their murder may well, therefore, 


turn out to have been a_ psychological 
blunder on the part of the communists. In 
other respects, too, the communists may be 
overstepping the line beyond which popular 
revulsion causes terrorism to yield a 
diminishing return. For instance, there 


have been a number of attacks, some | 


murderous, on unarmed ~ anti-malaria 
workers in the remoter villages. Tactics 
like these alienated the population during 
an earlier phase of communist terrorism in 
south Vietnam, from 1946 onward ; inci- 
dentally, they violate the -principles of 
revolutionary warfare laid down by no less 
an authority than Mao Tse-tung. 

The recent successes of the south Viet- 
namese army could well reflect the growing 
unpopularity of communist methods, for 
an army operating against guerrilla forces 
in jungle territory is heavily dependent on 
information from the local people, as the 
British found in Malaya. In a battle lasting 
two days in mid-July, the Vietnamese army 
defeated a strong communist force, killing 
167. There has been a continuous run of 
less spectacular successes since then. Some 
of the credit seems due to the strengthen- 
ing of Vietnamese morale by ‘the firm 
promises of increased American aid made 
by Vice-President Johnson in May, at a time 
when western setbacks in Laos were 
spreading gloom among Asian allies of the 
United States. 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 


Full Text of Chalk Pit Letter 





OBJECTOR REPLIES TO THE MINISTER 


Right Hon. Henry Brooke, P.C., M.P., 
House of Commons, 

Westminster, 

London, S.W.1. 


Dear Mr. Brooke, 


It was with regret that I read the letter signed by yourself of 
July 12th, in which it is stated once again “ I shall not be persuaded 
to revoke the planning permission which I gave in 1959”. The 
Ministry has adopted this intractable attitude before; the first time 
in 1959, and you would surely agree that it is the negation of the 
spirit of “‘ openness, fairness and impartiality”, which is the 
declared policy of the Government. This latest letter was posted at 
the very moment when peer after peer was expressing grave concern 
about the case in the House of Lords—in spite of it having been 
dealt with there twice already. Lord Chorley regarded it as “ the 
acid test of the sincerity of the Government ”’, and the mildest view 
was expressed by Lord Birkett who pointed out “ how strange an 
anomaly it was ”’. 

The ordinary citizen is no match for the deft drafting of Ministry 
letters but it really is beyond a joke to say that the points brought 
up in our memorandum “ have been dealt with in detail, either in 
the Lord Chancellor’s statements or my own ”. How could statements 
‘** deal”? with a memorandum which had not yet been written? 
The Ministry well understands that the memorandum deals with the 
statements; it has been circulated to all M.P.s and remains 
unanswered. 

I attach an appendix to the memorandum on the basic point of 
new factual evidence. There seems no room left for doubt that your 
Ministry obtained new factual evidence on production need from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, unless conceivably you confirm that 
** production need ” means “* commercial opportunity for the benefit 
of a private contractor”, as the Lord Chancellor had to affirm 
unequivocably when we met—in which case the Ministry of Housing 
is surely right out of court in concerning itself with such a factor in 
a matter of planning. 

The part of this letter which now creates an entirely new situation 
is the startling admission on policy that “ it is in the national interest 
to allow the minerals to be worked, unless the objections on agricul- 
tural or amenity grounds are in the particular instance so strong as 
to justify refusal”. Since the objections on all grounds in this case; 
made by the County Council, the County Planning Officer, the 
Rural District Council, the Parish Council, qualified authorities and 
the four objectors were overwhelming, the second part of the sentence 
quoted has hardly any significance. If this is the Ministry’s policy 
and it can outweigh such a mass of objections, why have a public 
inquiry at all after which an inspector advises: “‘ The production 
of chalk from this site is likely to result in dust being blown on to 
adjoining land with serious detriment to agricultural interests and 
also to the occupants of property in the vicinity of the site ’”’ ? 

Why has this policy never been made public, so that all the local 
authorities, experts and people involved in the inquiry did not waste 
two days arguing without knowledge of it? And why was it not 
part of the Lord Chancellor’s brief in the House of Lords, where it 
was made clear that there was no question of national or departmental 
policy involved? He referred only to the merits of the case and 
made no mention in Parliament of it being “ in the national interest ” 
for the chalk to be worked, and he certainly appeared to have no 
knowledge of it during our meeting. 

More remarkable still is the fact that even a former Minister 
of Housing knows nothing about this policy—Lord Silkin stated in 
the Lords on May 8th “In a case of this kind, where no serious 
questions of policy arise, he should accept the advice of his Inspector 
unless he has overwhelming reasons for rejecting it ”’. 

Furthermore the Ministry cannot just ignore the fact that it was 
proved beyond doubt and to the satisfaction of your Inspector that 
it was not in either the local or the national interest to allow the 
working ; but if there was such a Ministry policy surely the Inspector 
would have known of it and would have taken it into account in making 
his recommendation ? 

This tardy disclosure presents a new, and much more unsatis- 
factory stage in the affair. 


17th July, 1961. 


The letter states once again that you must “ scrupulously adhere 
to the rules ”, and that this was done. With great respect the rules 
serve little purpose unless they are adhered to in the spirit of the 
Government’s policy. May I recall very briefly the sequence of 
events. 

1. In the face of the most straightforward case, and the most 
workmanlike Inspector’s report, the decision was delayed for ten 
months and then popped out in what seemed a calculated manner 
in the middle of the General Election. Can this be explained ? 

_ 2. In this letter of July 12th you discuss:your powers of revoca- 
tion in Section 100 of the Town and Country Planning Act and say 
that you only use them occasionally. On two occasions after the 
decision in 1959 you told me that you had no such powers. On 
September 30th, 1959, you wrote “ I am bound to say that there is 
no way by which I could re-open the case, now that my decision 
has been given’, and on October 6th, 1959, “I am bound to say 
that the position under the law is that, having given my decision, 
I have no jurisdiction or power to re-open the matter”. I am~> 
embarrassed to know how-to comment on this, but will await the 
explanation. 

3. In spite of the routine exchange of documents, sworn 
evidence and so on during the months preceding our High Court 
action, your Ministry let the proceedings drag on for two days and 
waited until defeat was staring them in the face before stabbing four 
bona fide citizens in the back with a new technical issue. It was 
only when it became clear from the Judge’s observations that the 
game was up that the Ministry shamelessly used this escape hatch. 
Surely the Ministry itself could not claim that this was openness 
and fairness ? 

The Lord Chancellor has now been left to make a valiant defence 
of the Ministry’s conduct on two occasions in the House of Lords, 
without the substance of a case to convince anybody. He had the 
considerable courtesy to see me for two and a half hours, and it was 
certainly to my embarrassment as well that he was unable to give a 
satisfactory answer to any single point. 

The Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that “ it is 
of the utmost importance that public confidence in the way in which 
these planning procedures are carried out should not be undermined 
and that people should feel that the procedure which is followed 
should be fair to all”. To our knowledge, only two people of 
standing in the whole country have suggested that the decision 
or the procedure was fair, the Lord Chancellor and yourself—and 
the Lord Chancellor was at pains to impress on me at our meeting 
that he was only concerned with procedure, and could not comment 
on the decision. The case has now been dealt with in the House of 
Lords on three occasions, with damaging consequences. It has not 
yet been properly dealt with in the Commons ; a brief adjournment 
debate in the small hours did nothing to prevent public confidence 
being undermined. 

May I add how sorry I am to have to address this letter to you 
personally ? Frankly we have been driven to it by the official replies. — 
We have been severely handicapped by our desire not to involve 
and embarrass our M.P., since he is also a Minister, but he was 
reported to “ agree with the leaders in The Times and the view ex- 
pressed in The Times,” which Lord Lucas of Chilworth obviously 
had in mind when he said last week “ Press criticism, by responsible 
journals of public opinion, has been devastating over the procedure 
adopted in the chalk pit case.” 

In the face of all this, I find it hard to believe that you will not 
wish to win universal respect by reviewing at once this departmental 
error of judgment, which, if the Ministry forces a continuance of the 
case, will not only severely damage our homes but certainly official 
prestige in equal or greater degree. 

AUBREY BUXTON 
P.S. We have never suggested that the Ministry should automatically 
endorse the Inspector’s verdict. This would be quite absurd. 
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HILTON 
HOTELS 


provide 
an extra 
measure 
of pleasure 


A good hotel—a Hilton Hotel— 
will certainly enhance the en- 
joyment of your visit to the 
States. Our people are naturally 
friendly, trained to appreciate 
the fine points of courtesy, and 
quite sensitive to the needs of 
guests from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

Hilton Hotels and Hilton Inns 
form a network of comfort and 
hospitality across the nation. 
Nearly every major city has its 
Hilton Hotel, accommodations 
are moderate in price and reser- 
‘vations can be made in seconds 
for each one of them, through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
For information, communicate 


with any Hilton Hotel or the 


London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HYDe Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 
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HILTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 
KHeARRARKAR 
NEW YORK 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 

The Savoy Hilton 


CHICAGO 
The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 


ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 


TLANTA 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
BOSTON 
The Statler Hilton 


BUFFALO 
The Statler gi 


CINCINNA 
a eterlnd 


The 1 Tenmne Hilton 
CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 
DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 


DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 


DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
EL PASO 

Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 


HONOLULU, 
HAWAII, U.S.A. 
The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village 


HOUSTON 
The Shamrock Hilton 


LOS ANGELES 
The Statler Hilton 


BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 


RLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


PITTSBURGH 
The Pittsburgh Hilton 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON ob. c. 
The Statler Hilton 


BERLIN, 
GERMANY 
The Berlin Hilton 


CAIRO, EGYPT, 
UAR 

The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 
TURKEY — 

The Istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 
The Castellana Hilton 
MEXICO CITY, 


MEXIC! 

The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 
MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTR 
CANADA” 

The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 


PANAMA, R. P. 

El Panama Hilton 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilton 

ST. THOMAS, U.S. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virgin Isle Hilton 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 
ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
The Chevron Hilton 


The Chevron Hilton 
SYDNEY 
The Chevron Hilton 
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American Express 
Travellers Cheques— 
Sterling or Dollar 


Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 
bank gives you. Travel with American Express Travellers 
Cheques, the unlosable money that’s as safe in your pocket 
as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
carry more cash than you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 
American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them 
your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly 400 
American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the 
safest way to carry money anywhere. 

American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 70 
years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 
at any American Express office. The cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written m United State’ 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 





Food for 
Propaganda 


WASHINGTON, DC 


RUDGINGLY, grumbling about waste and ingratitude, Congress 
every year passes a multi-billion-dollar programme of foreign 
aid—though never as much as the President asks, which this 

year was over $4.8 billion. At the same time, with the warm 
approval of Congress, the United States spends up to $2 billion 
a year on sending food abroad for the needy. The taxpayer foots 
both bills, one glumly, one with relative gladness. He believes 
fervently (or at least most Congressmen do) that the two pro- 
cesses are as different as chalk from cheese. Foreign aid is felt 
to be a heavy burden (even the President ‘called it that) while 
“food for peace ” is just the opposite—the lightening of the back- 
breaking burden of the surplus foodstuffs produced by high price 
supports, modern science and capitalist enterprise which have piled 
up in the custody of the Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
total value of $9 billion. One reason for the difference is that 
although many industries have come to have a vested interest in 
foreign aid (since the machinery and other goods sent abroad 
generate employment and incomes in America) no business pressure 
group fights for it. On the other hand, “ food for peace ” is backed 
vigorously by the Farm Bureau, an organisation representing the 
large agricultural producers. 

A clear indication that the two types of transaction have a totally 
different political impact was found in the Administration’s attempt 
to sweeten the pill of the unpopular farm Bill by tacking on to it 
provisions for funds to extend and increase the purchase of “ food 
for peace” after December 31st, when current appropriations will 
be nearly exhausted. It knows that. Public Law 480 (which lays 
down the “ food for peace ’ > programme) is generally popular, and 
that Congress would be appalled if the Department of Agriculture 


and the several other agencies involved were to run out of money. 


for making agreements with hungry lands to reduce the mountain 
of surpluses. Congress is even ready to allow the Administration 
some freedom to make flexible forward commitments to supply 
food, although when a similar freedom is proposed in connection 
with foreign aid it is immediately attacked as “ back-door 
financing.” 

One of the creative ideas of President Kennedy’s Administra- 
tion was to switch the emphasis of the “ food for peace ” operations 
from the dumping of agricultural overproduction to the positive 
employment of American agricultural prowess to speed up develop- 
ment as part of the whole foreign aid policy, using the agricul- 
tural surplus overtly as a tool in the war of ideologies instead of 
simply as a waste-pipe of the American price support system for 
maintaining farm incomes. As the programme stands it provides 
ingenious ways whereby the surplus, overwhelmingly grain, can 
be acquired by foreign countriesonce they have spent all they 
can afford on normal imports. Over three-quarters of the food 
exported under PL 480 is “sold” for blocked local currencies 
under long-term “ soft” loan agreements. The Treasury issues 
a purchase authorisation to an. exporter, who buys and _ ships 
through commercial channels.. His debit notes are duly redeemed 


by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the CCC, as the final 
link in the chain, is reimbursed by the Department of Agriculture 
out of its appropriations under PL. 480. Most of the remainder 
of the food is bartered for various strategic raw materials ; about 
$1 billion worth of these has been obtained. A small additional 
amount is given as an outright gift or grant, mainly through 
voluntary distributing bodies. 


The blocked currencies so acquired amount to $4 billion (with 
billions more resulting from foreign aid). Most of them are 
unspendable and sterilised, but many elaborate devices have been 
thought out to give-Congress the impression that they are “ used ” 
and that there are no unduly debilitating eleemosynary effects. 
These funds are spent, for example, to pay the salaries of local 
American officials, for educational purposes and to develop markets 
for American exports. Most important of all, in countries where 
the monetary and credit system is still rudimentary, the counterpart 
funds are used as a source of credit and finance capital—a pro- 
cedure often preferred to burdening local budgets. But in general, 
these vast sums cannot be used without causing local inflation, 
and most “ food for peace” is a gift from the American taxpayer. 


Since 1954 the United States has sent abroad food (under 
PL 480 and some other minor programmes) worth nearly $9 billion, 
representing about a third of its total exports of food including 
70 per cent of its exports of wheat. But such figures do not 
bring the realities home. In terms of calories, the basic unit which 
measures the intake of human energy (2,500 a day are 
to human efficiency—Americans take in 3,200), the wheat, flour, 
maize, rice, other grains, fats and dairy produce sent abroad under 
PL 480 in the financial year 1960 were enough wholly to feed 
over 31 million adult human beings throughout that twelvemonth. 
This food was, of: course, spread more thinly over many more 
millions who were already being locally but inadequately fed: 
thus, the food sent to India now represents, on the average, 90 to 
100 calories a day for every Indian, against a deficiency estimated 
at 250 calories in 1958. The diet of 54 million children has been 
eked out by “ food for peace.” But it does not constitute a balanced 
diet, which requires proteins and vitamins as well as calories. 

The Administration plans to increase both the quantity of this 
food and its protein content. Unfortunately, in extending PL 480 
in he ee SSS eae ee eee eee 
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House nor the Senate granted the full 5-year authorisation which 
the Administration sought and the Senate refused to increase the 
amount of money which may be spent. Whether the amount of 
food sent abroad will rise by 15-20 per cent, as the Administration 
hoped, depends on the outcome of the conference between the 
Senate and the House. But the volume of shipments is in any 
case limited by the severe bottlenecks in transport, storage, distri- 
bution and administrative arrangements at the receiving ends. It 
is hoped to tie more and more foreign aid projects directly to 
the food programme by supplying grain to areas where wages are 
generated by the employment of much local labour on construc- 
tion of, for example, dams or irrigation systems. Hitherto such 
sudden increases in incomes have inflated local food prices disas- 
trously. ‘ Food for peace ” can operate as a brake on this inflation, 
which is normal >in rapid phases of development. 


To provide more protein for foreign diets the Administration 
is raising price supports for soya beans, cottonseed and peanuts in 
relation to those for wheat. A more ambitious plan is to work 
with the foreign aid agency to persuade the recipients to convert 

' grain into protein by raising hogs and cattle. This is still confined 
to a few pilot projects. Yet another idea is to purchase more 
American processed foods with PL 480 funds (baby food is an 
obvious example). This would stimulate the food industry even 
more. But all these plans are, in varying degrees, dearer than the 
simple device of shovelling out surplus wheat as the basic human 
fuel. 


Many words have been spun—by the President, by Mr 
McGovern, who directs the programme, and by Mr Freeman, the 
Secretary of Agriculture—about making American agricultural 
prowess a great prestige talking-point among the underdeveloped 
countries, an argument to which the communists, whose people 
are hungry, starving or even dying of famine, have no reply. But 
the President did not dare to point up this devastating contrast 
by offering famine relief to China, which has used up its exchange 
reserves to buy from Canada and Australia; American public 
opinion would not have stood for such a move. Popular as PL 480 
is, it is so in a hole-and-corner way. 

The legislators lack any vision about the use which might be 
made of it in a world where the food deficit has reached 36 million 
tons a year for wheat alone. The dollar sign, the cry of “ extrava- 
gance ” and the fears of commercial exporters, both in America and 
other countries, that their markets will suffer hang sullenly over 
any such initiative, shrilly as the President’s critics call for success- 
ful anti-communist propaganda. The same mental straitjacket 
stands in the way of rationalising the counterpart funds. This 
means that America fails to get full credit for what is in every 
sense a remarkable work of mercy and of generosity, as well as 
a demonstration of capitalist efficiency. Once again, the President 
and his idea-men may have to be satisfied with doing just a little 
more good, still ‘very largely by stealth. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The sharp rise between 
April and June in the out- 
put of American factories 110 
and mines brought it back 
very nearly to its pre- 
recession peak; this 
may be matched in July 100 
since the rise is contin- 
uing. Production of con- 
sumer goods actually 
reached a new high point 90 
in June and the gross 
national product broke all 
records in the second 
quarter of the year. 


1957=100 


I957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Seasonally adjusted. 
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Arms and the Men 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONGRESS has lost no time in putting its stamp of approval upon 
the President’s programme to give the United States greater 
and more flexible military strength to meet any calls—in Berlin or 
elsewhere—that may be made upon it. The President has already 
signed the Bill giving him the authority to call up 250,000 of the 
reserves without having first to proclaim a national emergency ; 
this was passed unanimously in the Senate and with only two 
dissentients in the House. The new money which he requested 
(and perhaps some more for bombers which he did not) is likely 
to be in his hands by next week: it brings this year’s total 
for defence to at least $47.5 billion, the largest defence budget 
ever demanded in peace-time. Many members of Congress wish 
that they could rely on America’s allies to respond as unhesitatingly. 
The most notable thing about the new programme is its rebuild- 
ing of the army, the neglected step-child of the Eisenhower 
Administration, which preferred to put its main reliance on 
nuclear weapons. Now, partly no doubt at the urging of General 
Taylor, the President’s new personal military adviser, the aim is 
to have “a wider choice than that between humiliation and all-out 
nuclear action.” Of the proposed increase of 225,000 men for 
the forces, 138,000 are destined for the army—more than twice 
as many as the army itself vainly requested “as a minimum” 
only a few weeks ago. The money now allotted to the army 
for new weapons and equipment is also slightly more than the 
army sought and 40 per cent more than President Eisenhower 
recommended in January. Moreover, much of the new money 
that is going to the navy and the air force is to be spent on 
increasing their ability to move soldiers and their equipment to 
any threatened point. 

The army will now be able to afford a far greater degree of 
readiness for combat—something it has long desired. Even the 
best of its fourteen divisions (the five in west Germany and three in 
the mobile Strategic Army Corps at home) are seriously deficient 
in combat-support elements without which no infantry or tank 
division can function in battle. The first step will be to “ flesh 
out” these ordnance, engineering, signalling and medical units. 
The three other divisions in the United States (there are two 
under strength ones in Korea and one in Hawaii) will be relieved 


. of the training of recruits with which they have been occupied. 


They will be built up into combat divisions ready for duty over- 
seas, although it is not expected that any more divisions will be 
sent to Europe before the late autumn. The army’s new manpower 
will be drawn from three sources. ‘The monthly intake of con- 
scripts is being increased ; men who would have completed their 
normal tours of duty before July may be retained, thereby keeping 
in service each month 15,000 prime troops who would otherwise 


_ have been lost ; and some reservists will be recalled to active duty, 


though only when they are clearly needed. The Army will then 
have the million men under arms which General Taylor has long 
insisted that it needs to carry out its responsibilities. 


Unsheltered Americans 


NE of the smallest items in the President’s programme is the 

$204 million which he is asking Congress to provide for a 
fresh start on civil defence. This may or may not convince Mr 
Khrushchev that Americans are in deadly earnest about risking a 
nuclear war to defend Berlin, but it triples this year’s money for 
shelter against radioactive fall-out. During the past ten years Con- 
gress has given successive Administrations only about a quarter 
of what they have asked for civil defence—a miserly total of $619 
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FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


A= few Americans go to boarding 
school, millions between the ages of about 
9 and 16 leave home every summer to go 
away to camp—an annual migration which 
began in New England precisely a hundred 
years ago. What to do with their children 
during the long summer holidays is an in- 
creasingly serious problem for most Ameri- 
cans, two-thirds of whom now live in urban 
surroundings. ‘There, three months of free- 
dom for the young to roam the streets or 
watch television is neither a safe nor a happy 
prospect, especially as in most of the coun- 
try the temperature in July rises on an aver- 
age day to 80 or 90 degrees. Older children 
might profit from having a job but employers 
are reluctant to pay high wages to temporary 
and inexperienced help. As a result, during 
the last ten years between three and four 
million children have been sent off each year 
to camp for periods of from one to eight 
weeks. Many more would go and stay for 
longer if their families could afford the 
expense. 

Altogether there are probably 7,500 
resident camps scattered all over the United 
States which fall into three principal 
categories: private camps run for profit, 
which attract only 8 per cent of the campers, 
church camps, which number about 3,000, 
and, by far the largest group, camps operated 
by about twenty yuuth-serving organisations 
such as the Young Men’s and Women’s 


Christian Associations, and the Boy and Girl“ 


Scouts. Such non-profit institutions provide 
their members with a holiday at camp, usually 
within easy distance from their homes, at a 
cost of from $15 to $35 a week.- Children 
Stay at them, on the average, for only one or 
two weeks which, though. probably better 
than nothing, is often barely long enough for 
them to settle down. A month for each child 
is the ideal. But many parents cannot afford 
this and the camps themselves have trouble 
accommodating, even for a brief stay, all 
the children who want to come during’ the 
ten-week season. 


The original camps were founded for boys 
but camps for girls have also existed for many 
years (though there are not as many of them) 
and recently co-educational camps have 
gained in popularity. Their primary purpose 
is to provide an opportunity for city children 
to have fun in the country, to learn to be self- 
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sufficient in the woods and in and on the 
water, to fish, to ride and to study nature. 
Their secondary purpose is to give the chi'd 
greater emotional independence through the 
experience of living away from home. 

Camps are usually situated in woods close 
to a body of water, though some have swim- 
ming pools; the use of 2 acres for each 
camper is desirable. The number of children 
ranges from 12 to 300 (the average is 134) 
depending on the type of camp, the age group 
it caters for, and the emphasis of its pro- 
gramme. The children, who usually come by 
special train or bus, are sorted out by ages 
and interests into small groups and assigned 
to tents or cabins where they sleep in the 
charge of counsellors who will be their 
teachers and guardians in everything from 
bed-making to mountain-climbing. In some 
private camps there may be as few as three 
campers to a counsellor and no one recom- 
mends more than eight. The whole camp 
generally meets together only at meals, team 
sports, prayers or for the traditional cere- 
monies such as flag-raising and camp fire 
singing. 

The small handful of directors of eastern 
camps who fifty years ago represented the 
industry has grown into the American Camp- 
ing Association, 
which recommends minimum standards for 
the management of camps, operates a system 
of inspection (a service not always pleasing 
to the well-established camps), and: publishes 
a magazine called Camping. Bewildered 
parents can turn to its directory of camps, 
though they would do well also to consult a 
camp bureau in one of the larger cities or to 
get advice from a school whose teaching staff 
has camp connections (90 per cent of the 


counsellors at the private ones are either - 


college studerits or graduates). 

Although private camps prefer to take 
a child for eight weeks, many of them 
divide the season into two four-week (occa- 
sionally five-week) periods for each of which 
they charge from $200 to $400, plus extras. 
For families who have three or four children 
this is no small financial outlay. But there 
are so many kinds of private camps that even 
parents with means may still find it difficult 
to choose. 

If climate is a factor they will want to in- 
vestigate those in the dry mountains of the 


a national: organisation - 
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West or those on the cool and misty coast of 
Maine, whichis still one of the most popular 
areas. There are hundreds of these camps 
—many with unpronounceable Indian names 
—which, in addition to the more usual activi- 
ties, offer special attractions (to the parents at 
least) such as tutoring, or instruction in 
French, or in the arts and sciences. Some 
appeal to the adventuresome by offering 
elaborate pack trips by horse or canoe into 
the wilderness. i 

Families well supplied with labour-saving 
gadgets at home must also decide whether a 
few austerities, in the form of plain food; no 
television or comics, rustic plumbing and 
perhaps a few tiresome chores is likely to 
benefit their child or whether more hot water, 
a fancier menu, the latest thing in athletic’ 
equipment and instruction, plus the greater 
protection made possible where the ratio of 
counsellors is high, will make the better use 
of the child’s vacation. At one extreme are 
the summer work camps run by the American 
Friends Service Committee which cost $1503; 
at the other are the plush establishments 
costing nearly $1,000 that cater especially to 
wealthy Jewish children from New York. 


i Sia operation of all types of camps is now 
a large and, in the case of the ones run 
for profit, a highly competitive business with 
an estimated capital investment of $500 mil- 
lion. Private camps without a connection 
with schools have to advertise extensively 
and some resort to high pressure salesman- 
ship. Costs are a great problem. They have 
tripled since the war, though fees have only 
about doubled, and the difficulty of finding 
suitable young counsellors (who must be able 
to cope with homesickness, poison ivy and 
bites, as well as being skilled in such things 
as water skiing or archery) has increased. 
Some camps have their own training pro- 
gramme for those who are interested in 
making this a part-time career. 

One trend which the operators welcome is 
that of sending children to camp at an earlier 
age (some 13,000 who were eight years old 
or even younger went in a recent year). This 
is due in part to the scarcity of competent 
baby sitters at home.as well as to the greatly 
improved methods of safeguarding the 
children’s health at camp. But this good 
omen is offset by other trends. Children stay 
for shorter periods ; teenagers tend to get 
bored with camp at an earlier age ; and often 
parents want to make the most of the com- 
paratively low cost.of foreign travel by taking 
or sending their children abroad. . 

Another, and perhaps the most dis- 
couraging development for the operators of 
resident camps, is the fast growing popularity 
of day camps. Already there are about 5,000 
of these in -and around large cities which 
collect children five days a week after break- 
fast, teach them a number of the outdoor 
skills and return them to their parents in time 
for the evening meal. The fees are around 
$30 or less a week with no extras for uniform 
or travel and there are no problems of 
distance in cases of illness or simple home- 
sickness. 
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million with which very little has been done. Such penny-pinching 
has been made possible by public apathy ; civil defence provoked 
only a yawn. The crisis over Berlin may change this. And the 
President’s decision to transfer most matters concerning civil 
defence from the Office of Civil and Defence Mobilisation to the 
Department of Defence should make the money flow more freely. 
Mr Ellis, the energetic new director of the OCDM, fought hard to 
retain his control of civil defence and he was backed up by many 
Governors and Mayors who dislike the thought of having to work 
under the military. But Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, 


insisted quite properly that if civil defence is to be included in the . 


military budget he must have effective control over it. This control 
is, however, to be exercised by civilians. 

The new start is a modest one compared with the grandiose 
plans—with a price-tag of $20 billion or more—recommended in 
the past by the Gaither committee and backed by Mr Ellis. About 
a third of the $300 million or so which Mr McNamara hopes to 
have will be spent on identifying existing shelter spaces in the 
basements, corridors and inner rooms of large buildings. He expects 
to find about 50 million of these although, as he pointed out chil- 
lingly this week, such shelters could be expected to save no more 
than 10 or 15 million lives if the United States is attacked ; nothing 
can protect people against direct hits by an atomic bomb or near 
misses. The rest of the money is to be spent on research, putting 
shelters in new government buildings, increasing the capacity of 
make-shift shelters by installing better ventilation, supplying them 
with emergency rations of food and developing a more efficient 
alarm system. 

The House Government Operations Committee, which is holding 
hearings on the proposal, is probably sympathetic to a bigger effort, 
but the members of the Appropriations Committee, which holds 
the purse-strings, are not. The Administration was probably wise 
to start slowly ; it can ask for more money next year when it has 
a firmer idea of what it wants to do. Even the identification of 
existing shelter space probably will not be complete until late 
next year. Meanwhile there is nothing to prevent individual Ameri- 
cans from providing themselves with shelters ; any householder 
can obtain a loan for this purpose from the housing authorities. 


Profit-Sharing in Detroit? 


ABOUR negotiations in the automobile industry, after dragging 
L on for a month with little outward sign of progress, took a 
turn last week that shocked both sides of the bargaining table into 
temporary silence. The American Motors Corporation, the only 
small company to co-exist profitably with the three big producers, 
seized the initiative from its larger colleagues (it had refused 
earlier to join them in “ parallel” negotiations) and made a formal 
offer to Mr Reuther’s United Automobile Workers. The pro- 
posed contract contains two provisions that the union has been 
trying unsuccessfully to extract from the companies for years: a 
profit-sharing scheme and a continuing management-labour com- 
mittee to consider mutual problems. In return, the company 
wants to replace the annual productivity increase (now at 2.5 per 
cent a year) with a flat 7 cents an hour rise in each of the next 
three years ; to cease adjusting wages to the cost of living (while 
incorporating the gains that have accrued so far into the basic 
wage) ; and a number of other changes designed to strengthen the 
hand of management. 

The proposed “ progress-sharing” plan is not as generous as 
the schemes suggested in earlier years by the union, but it is by 
no means negligible. The company would set aside a reserve equal 
to 10 per cent of shareholders’ equity and would then -allocate 
10 per cent of the remaining profits before tax to a fund which 
would be distributed according to the decisions of a joint company- 
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union committee. If the plan had been in operation last year, 
workers at American Motors would have received a bonus of $360 


in cash or in benefits. The big companies are dismayed by the | 


proposal since any concession by American Motors would be used 
by the union to extract a similar concession from them. On the 
other hand, Mr Reuther is not altogether elated. He has committed 
himself repeatedly in public to retain both the cost of living and 
productivity provisions of the present contract (which expires at 
the end of August) and it would be hard for him to bargain these 
away in exchange for a share of profits. 

Sales of motor cars in the middle weeks of July soared unex- 
pectedly to a 6-year high for the time of year, stimulated no doubt 
by the possibility of a strike, and stocks in the hands of dealers 
are shrinking nicely as the arrival of the new models nears. In the 
meantime, the smallest member of the “ big three *—the Chrysler 
Corporation—has énacted yet another scene in its long drawn-out 
internal drama. Last week Mr Colbert gave up his determined 
struggle to ride the “ conflict-of-interest ” storm and resigned his 
positions as chairman, president, director and chief executive officer 
of the company in exchange for a comparatively minor role as 
chairman of its Canadian subsidiary. He has been replaced, not by 
an outsider as had been generally expected, but by a protégé of 
his from within the company, Mr Townsend—a change that does 
not appear to be sufficiently radical to satisfy critical shareholders. 


Prosperity 
at a 
Discount 


NEW YORK 





N the United States discount houses—stores that sell products 
at prices well below those prevailing in regular retail shops— 


_ “" are invading the field of general merchandising in much the 
_ Same way as the supermarket has overwhelmed the food-selling 


business. Already in 1960 sales by discount houses were estimated 
at $5 billion, equal to about a third of all department store sales, 
and any remaining doubts about the respectability of this type of 


_ shop will surely be removed when a large eight-storey building on 


New York’s Fifth Avenue opens its doors for discount selling. 

As they grow in popularity, discount stores are changing in 
character. Originally they were hole-in-the-wall operations where 
goods were sold below the retail prices set by manufacturers. But 
with the gradual erosion of retail price maintenance laws in most 
of the states (the courts have tended to find that they violate the 
anti-trust laws) discount houses have come out into the open. They 
rely on a large turnover and a minimum of “ frills ” to enable them 
to cut the retail mark-up on their products to perhaps one half 
that of the department stores. In pre-war days discount selling 
was confined to relatively few consumer products, with household 
appliances a top favourite, and individual stores usually con- 
centrated on a single line of goods. Today practically everything, 
from patent’medicines to life insurance and from shoes to auto- 
mobiles, can be bought at a discount house, and many of the latest 
stores offer a full range of products under one roof. 

Today’s discount stores still keep their retail mark-up relatively 
low, but price is by no means their only selling point. Indeed, one 


department store recently converted part of its business to so- J 


called “discount” selling, importing all the trappings (open 
shelves, customer pushcarts and a line of cashiers instead of sales- 
girls) but kept its price unchanged; the customers flocked in witb 
the responsiveness of Pavlov dogs. There is no doubt that the 
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very words “discount store” produce a flutter in the American 
shopper’s breast. And whatever the joys of personal service, 
many customers seem to prefer to rummage at leisure through open 
shelves and racks without an eager assistant at their elbow. (They 
also tend to buy more when they do not have to contemplate a 
bill until they reach the cashier at the exit). Even more appeal- 
ingly, discount stores, which are operated by very small staffs, keep 
their doors open for long hours, particularly at weekends when 
families get a chance to shop together. 

The question of what is and what is not a discount store is 
increasingly unclear. For one thing, discount houses are getting 
more like department stores every day. One of the main sources 
of saving for the discount operator has been that he has supplied 
relatively little in the way of services—no wrapping, no delivery, 
no credit and (often) no returned articles. Now one chain of 
discount stores has announced its intention of introducing most 
of these services and others are looking in this direction. In the 
past, discount stores have chalked up further economies on adver- 
tising ; now many of them are contemplating heavy expenditures 
on promotion. For their part, the regular department stores are 
getting involved increasingly in discount selling. Shops such as 
Ohrbach’s in New York have been undercutting their competitors 
for years without ever calling themselves discount houses. 
Others are establishing or expanding bargain basements to cater 
to discount fanciers, or cutting many of their prices to compete 
directly with the discount houses. Still others are setting up their 
own discount stores, usually under a different name. As discount 
houses take on more of the characteristics of a department store, 
room may even be created for the re-emergence of the old hole-in- 
the-wall operator to discount the discounters. 

The great boom in discount stores (there are now 3,000 of them 
operating in the United States) has come in the last ten years or 
so. The E. J. Korvette Company, which with a present tally of 
14 stores in four states has the largest discounting empire, has 
pushed up its sales from $2 million in 1951 to an expected $175 
million this year. This spring and summer one after another of 
the big names in retailing have announced their plans to go into 
the discount field. The F. W. Woolworth Company will open a 
chain of Woolco discount houses (their traditional “‘ Five and 
Ten” stores will not be affected); the May Department Stores 
Company, which now runs 50 shops in eleven cities, plans to 
convert a part of each store to supermarket-type operations; and 
many of the other large chains are eyeing the discount field. In 
addition, several of the large companies operating food super- 
markets are buying their way into the non-food discount business. 
Some observers are already wondering whether the market will be 
able to digest so many new recruits. 


' Duel on Rails 


AST month two major American railways—the Southern Pacific 
Company and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company (commonly known as the Santa Fe)—began putting before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission their rival claims for control 
of the Western Pacific Railway Company. The latter is a relatively 
small concern, as American railways go, whose passenger and goods 
trains ply along the 1,100 miles between Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco and up into northern California. But the question of a 
possible change of ownership has touched off a lively battle among 
the nine railways with direct or indirect interests in the region. 
The Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe have a long history of 
bitter competition, since both operate systems that start in the mid- 
west, curve southward to avoid the worst of the Rocky Mountains, 
and end up on the west coast ; neither is prepared to let the other 
acquire control of a valuable stretch of line. The Southern Pacific 
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is basing its claim on grounds of economic efficiency. It hopes to 
persuade the ICC that, since it already operates a route parallel to 
that of the Western Pacific, a co-ordination of the two systems would 
substantially lower its opera!ing costs. The Santa Fe, on the other 
hand, is putting forward the opposite argument that, if it controlled 
the Western Pacific, it would be able to compete more directly with 
the Southern Pacific—with a possibility of lower tariffs all round, 


ersten 
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The other giant railway companies, after carefully viewing the 
disposition of pawns on the western chessboard, are lining up 
behind one contender or the other, and the object of the dispute 
itself is by no means impartial as between its two suitors. The line 
was, after all, built originally (under armed cover) to break the 
monopoly of the Southern Pacific and the present directors of the 
Western Pacific, true to this tradition, hastily accepted the advances 
of the Santa Fe in order to frustrate the designs of their old enemy. 
The line’s future is now in the hands of the ICC. The Justice 
Department has asked the commission to throw owt both applica- 
tions because the companies concerned bought up large blocks of 
stock in the Western Pacific before putting their case to the ICC. 

This skirmish has aroused a good deal of speculation over the 
future of an adjoining line, the Denver and Rio Grande Western, 
which funnels off traffic from the major routes at Denver and 
Pueblo, carries it along a short cut through the heart of the Rockies, 
and empties it into the Western Pacific system at Salt Lake City to 
continue the journey westward. This railway was conceived soon 
after the Civil War in the fertile brain of General Palmer, the 
founder of Colorado Springs. Thinking that the narrow crooked 
canyons and the two mile high passes of the central Rockies would 
bar broad-gauge tracks for ever, he planned a vast narrow-gauge 
system to extend ultimately from Mexico to Seattle, which would 
take freight and passengers from the broad-gauge lines through the 
forbidding mountains. The Denver and Rio Grande still has the 
reputation of being a “romantic” line but it is today a modern 
broad-gauge system which has performed such practical feats as 
carrying the whole traffic of the mighty Union Pacific in the great 
blizzards of 1949 when the latter was unable to keep clear its routes 
through lower passes. If the Santa Fe were to succeed in getting 
control over the Western Pacific, only the Denver and Rio Grande 
would stand in the way of its operating a second transcontinental 
route between Chicago and the west coast. As a result, the price 
of Denver and Rio Grande shares has been rising sharply; the 
Union Pacific is believed to have been the principal purchaser. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Bill reducing from $500 to $100 the value of the goods 
which American tourists returning home can bring in duty-free 
has been passed by both the Senate and the House. It is estimated 
that it may cut the outflow of dollars by as much as $140 million 
a year. 
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around Britain. 





0 build a self-contained community of 60,000 souls in 20 
E years, and to keep them happy while you are doing it, is a 
herculean task. The new towns do not need Mr Henry Brooke to 
tell them of the artificiality that pervades a controlled sociological 
experiment, and the rootlessness that inevitably . accompanies 
immigration, But Stevenage, fifteen years after it was designated 


under the New Towns Act (its original inhabitants, then a small - 


north Hertfordshire community of 6,000, fought tooth and nail 
against this ungodly imposition) has achieved a hearty measure of 
success. The planners can now see their man-made beehive 
buzzing smoothly, and. the inhabitants, after many initial frustra- 
tions, are discovering not that “ there is nothing to do, and no- 
where to go ”—as the papers are apt to proclaim—but that there 
is a growing number of diversions whose only shortcoming is their 
strangeness to big city immigrants. 

Stevenage, like Britain’s fourteen other new towns, still requires 
a mentor. This is the Stevenage Development Corporation (a 
non-elected body responsible to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government) which, from its Daneshill House headquarters, 
overlooks both the drawing boards and the bustling town itself. 
The corporation controls the town’s expansion by balancing the 
number of jobs it attracts with the number of dwellings it con- 
structs. Firms moving to Stevenage are allotted houses, which 
the corporation finances with money borrowed directly from the 
Treasury, for the workers they bring and for further employees 
as they are hired. (Priority is given to qualified applicants from 
the London area.) The present demand for housing far exceeds 
supply, for the corporation, which is having labour trouble and 
finding it hard to secure building materials, is finishing only twenty 
houses a month. It needs roughly four times this number to pro- 
vide for existing firms, new ones (such as Bowaters, which will 
need some 500 homes in a year), public servants and teachers, 

One disconcerting element is the high concentration of employ- 
ment in the electronics and armaments industries. About a quar- 
ter of the working force is employed by English Electric, and a 
further sizeable proportion by de Havilland, International Compu- 
ters and Tabulators, and Kodak. The danger is not that the town’s 
economy is vulnerable to change in defence policy—although that 
is always possible—but that the choice of occupation for school 
leavers wanting to stay in Stevenage is limited. The corporation 
is trying to diversify employment by inducing more commercial 
firms, rather than industrial ones, to move in. Yet in spite of 
the fact that rents are appreciably lower than in London, only two 
major organisations—Lloyd’s Bank and British Railways—have 
taken office space in Stevenage. 

The corporation’s goal, when the population reaches 80,000 in 
1985 (20,000 more than the original plan), is to have no more 
than 45-55 per cent of the estimated 40,000 jobs in manufacturing. 
Since 15,000 have already been allocated to manufacturing firms, 
it is going to take a lot of hard talking to attract the service and 
commercial jobs needed to achieve the balance. 


Stevenage 
Growing Up 


FrRoM Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





The presence of a paternalistic corporation, however benevolent, 
creates an impression of dualism about Stevenage: inside 
Daneshill House, architects and sociologists work with master 
plans and population statistics ; outside there is the reality of 
43,000 people, each leading an individual life of his own. Neither 
side, of course, stands unaffected by the other. Few townspeople 
are more. concerned about the running of their community than 
Stevenage’s inhabitants: Stevenage is on their tongues” even 
more often than the weather. In the earlier days, when there 
was more to grumble about, residents’ associations were formed 
to get grievances heard. On at least two occasions—the decisions 
to make the town centre an all-pedestrian one, and to begin 
work on the projected by-pass for the Great North Road—public 
opinion probably changed the minds of both the corporation and 
the Minister of Transport. 

At the beginning, employment and housing claimed priority: The 
early settlers lacked many amenities, and even fi€cessities. Shop- 
ping was still a major expedition, and buses were ‘then non-existent 
(taxis still are). People demanded more entertainment and trans- 
port. It was too easy to place the onus for all personal ills on the 
town itself: if one disagreed with one’s husband, if one’s child was 
uncooperative (or had urges to ? cinema seats) it was all 
Stevenage’s fault. 


ow the days of hardship are ended. The components of a 
balanced community are almost, although not yet, in equi- 
librium. Just coming up are the completion in the town centre 
of a large dance hall, an indoor swimming pool, and (a bit further 
into the future) a youth centre and a 26-lane American-style bowl- 
ing alley. With these visible advances the immigrants have become 
less negative; they have stopped judging Stevenage by London 
standards. Although many have retained a romantic remembrance 
of the congested and congenial streets, the myriad of pubs and 
haunts enjoyed by closely-knit family groups and lifelong friends, 
they are accepting the new. life of raising children in open-air 
surroundings, comparing neighbourly horticultural prowess, and 
participating occasionally in-some planned festivities at-a community 
centre or a church. At first it was just the more adventurous ones, 
seeking new-friends to replace the old, who went-out and joined a 
dramatics club, or attended a dance at the town square. The 
Broadhall community centre, one of Stevenage’s:two such institu- 
tions (another is _contemplated) now runs the entire gamut. of 
“ activities ” from keep-fit sessions for housewives to bingo. Except 
for the warden’s salary, the centre is in no way subsidised: the 
2,500 enthusiasts of one thing or another who use it each week 
enable it to pay its way. 

Yet there are not a few more retiring persons who are still 
unhappy. Many find it hard to break away from the lonesome 
security of the television set ; frequently they miss that hereditary 
sense of belonging which the distance from their families greatly 
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aggravates. Sometimes friction develops between a non-working 
wife, kept at home all day by her children, and the husband, who 
himself is able to establish a circle of friends at the factory. Other 
sufferers of “ new town neuroses ” are those who are simply unable 
to cope with the financial challenge of making ends meet in an 
environment where the pressure to keep up with the Joneses is 
tantalisingly strong. To deal with these problems of adjustment, 
a family centre has just been opened with the aid of a four-year 
grant from the Nuffield Foundation. 

The real fruition of Stevenage as a community now depends on 
its second generation, who will not be the rootless immigrants their 
parents once were. Stevenage is brimming with adults of child- 
bearing age and, not surprisingly, their children. The fresh air, 
the three-bedroom houses, the new and well-staffed schools that the 
parents never had, and the mere proximity of other people’s families 
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are all boosting the birthrate. For the moment, prams outnumber 
cars ; and, once in school, Stevenage’s children seem to thrive on 
education (half of the fifteen-year-olds choose to stay on, against 
a national average of 30 per cent). 

The great challenge will come when the prams are discarded for 
motor-bikes, and the proportion of teenagers, now unusually low, 
jumps into predominance. The corporation has been fortunate that 
the irregular age distribution has allowed it to put off major youth 
developments until now, and to suffer only the slings and arrows 
of a few disgruntled hoodlums (many of them from outside Steven- 
age). The problem is, of course, inextricably tied to the expansion 


~ and diversification of employment opportunities ; but leisure hours 


may be an even more formidable nut to crack. The first moves are 
a full-time youth officer and a trust fund (target £100,000, to date 
£45,000). This will be the crucial test of Stevenage’s coming of age. 
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HE Clyde Coast, which last month 
. entertained the conference of the 
National Union of Mineworkers at Rothesay 
(some Rothesay entrepreneurs would not 
have been averse to entertaining the Holy 
Loch base either) is by way of being Scot- 
land’s chief holiday resort, in volume of 
traffic at least. The Clyde now earns almost 
£20 million a year, nearly one-third of Scot- 
land’s total income from tourism, which has 
soared spectacularly since the war to become 
worth more than {£60 million annually and 
is still rising. 

But in spite of this the coast has its 
problems. Most of its clients (they prob- 
ably number, day excursionists apart, nearly 
1 million a year) continue to flock in from 
Glasgow and industrial Clydeside, the 
region which has nourished the resorts since 
the family holiday trek first got under way 
in the 1840s. The trouble now, however, is 
that an-increasing number of the citizens of 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, and Mother- 
well have acquired the postwar taste for 
English and European pleasures, so that 
while the pattern of the Clyde tourist trade 
is changing it is mot conspicuously 
expanding. 

At best, the Clyde appears to be holding 
its own by attracting ever-greater numbers 
of English tourists, who base themselves 
almost exclusively on the leading resorts of 
Rothesay and Dunoon. The English traffic 
is now estimated in these towns to be any- 
thing up to 40 per cent of the seasonal total. 

The Scottish Tourist Board, which 
mostly gets along without government 
finance, spends some £35,000 each year on 
Scottish tourist publicity within the United 


Kingdom and overseas. Ten Clyde resorts, - 
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in conjunction with British Railways, find 
£1,600 annually to promote themselves in 
England, especially in the North and Mid- 
lands. Some extra individual effort also 
exists (Rothesay has commissioned a colour 
film for commercial exhibition), but more 
extensive co-operation is needed to fill hotels 
and boarding houses which still tend to 
stand half-empty from April to June and 
again in September and October. 

Scotland generally suffers from a short 
tourist season, but the Clyde is one of the 
regions beginning to profit from off-peak 
English holiday-making. This is especially 
so in Rothesay, capital of. the sheltered and 
prosperous Isle of Bute, and in Dunoon, the 
more austere principal town of the mainland 
of Cowal. The affection of English tourists 
is chiefly captured by the peace and quiet 
of the resorts (even the bustling ones), the 
estuary’s scenic attraction, and the cruises 
run by British Railways’ 18 pleasure 
steamers in 1,200 square miles of inland sea, 
studded by islands and ending in lochs that 
run up into the Highland hills. 


OURISTS, however, look for gaiety as 

well, and even the busiest Clyde resorts 
cannot compete with their English or Euro- 
pean rivals in entertainments. This explains 
why many Scots now head south, and why 
English traffic to the Clyde remains rela- 
tively light. January, the peak month for 
accommodation inquiries, produced in 
Rothesay a total of 4,500 inquiries, of which 
3;700 were from England (the Scots, know- 
ing the ground much better, usually by-pass 
the burgh tourist department). Even Rothe- 
say and Dunoon boast only modest man- 


made attractions. They have nightly 
dancing and tartan-flavoured revue, but 
little else. It is hard to find the suave com- 
fort of heated bathing lidos, and beaches 
are in the main undeveloped. The local 
town councils can be complacent about what 
they lay on for tourists, but many hoteliers 
feel that more ought to be tried, although 
even they consider that big dippers and 
jazzy attractions would merely remove the 
major attraction they have to offer: scenery. 


Rothesay demonstrates how capital in- 
vestment is urgently needed. It requires 
a new pier to replace the picturesque but 
aged structure which local legend claims is 
held together only by innumerable coats of 
paint. Complete reconstruction would cost 
about £100,000, and, since Bute is not one 
of the crofting counties where government 
grants might be had, the onus is on the 
town itself to find the cash. There are 
plans for a pier which would include café 
and orchestral facilities, besides the main 
function of serving the steamer links with 
the mainland. But even if this money were 
found there are the equally archaic Winter 
Gardens, where present box-office eco- 
oe makes a modern theatre impractic- 
able. 


pong has a tourist association which 
spends about £8,000 a year and con- 
tributes to tourist development by a legal 
lottery (the first in Britain) which last year 
put £1,400 in the kitty. It has now turned 
to bingo to finance the construction of an 
illuminated fountain. Most of the Clyde 
resort associations do a good job of sales 
promotion by straightening out accom- 
modation problems and reassuring -dis- 
traught inquirers, including one woman 
who wanted to know how severe the quar- 
antine regulations on Bute were. 


All the estuary towns have long-term 
anxieties over the future of the British Rail- 
ways steamer fleet, recently modernised at 
a cost of £2 million but now cut to half its 
prewar strength. Last year the Clyde 
steamers carried over 4 million passengers 
and also 97,000 vehicles on the four new 
car ferries which have helped revolutionise 
the type of tourist coming to the region. 
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But the fleet operates at a loss, largely be- 
cause the seven big cruise ships are expen- . 
sive to run. Some resorts fear that British 
Railways will try to use smaller and less 
comfortable ships in future (the replace- 
ment of the bigger steamers at current 


lrish Unions 
Unite ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND 


HE Irish Congress of Trade Unions, 
which held its annual conference in 
Cork last week, has taken a step ahead of 
the British TUC in reconciling its internal 
problems. The congress (which covers 
the whole of Ireland) has set up a per- 
manent tribunal to study the structure of 
the trade union movement in Northern 
Ireland and in the Republic. The tribunal 
will also be a disputes court for the settle- 
ment, presumably, of demarcation and 
perhaps also poaching disputes. 
The object of the new tribunal is to try 
to reduce the number of trade unions in 
Ireland to round about 14—one union for 


prices would cost up to about £450,000). 

The resorts have accepted the Scottish 
Tourist Board’s recent pronouncement that 
they lie outside the triangle bounded by 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Ayr in which most 
cosmopolitan visitors to Scotland still circu- 
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Verolme shipyard: union trouble. 
each main industry. This is understood © 
to have impressed Mr Frank Cousins, who 
attended the Cork conference as a fraternal 
delegate. Ireland has a number of directly 
competing unions, all in fierce rivalry for 
members, in the engineering industry, 
transport, building and agriculture. Not 
only are there the normal differences 
between crafts and occupations. There is 
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1914-18 in Retrospect 


The Donkeys 


By Alan Clark. 
Hutchinson. 216 pages. 25s. 


Brass Hat 


By Basil Collier. 
Secker and Warburg. 362 pages. 30s. 


TS Great War has been demoted and 
now takes precedence only in time ; but 
quite suddenly it has begun to attract the 
attention of younger historians. It may 
simply be that, sensing that there is a ready 
market for military history and that 
momentarily the vein of the second world 
war has been thoroughly mined, they find 
an obvious commodity in the war that their 
fathers fought but which to them, the first 
generation for which this is so, is now his- 
tory. And it may also be that they sense 
that the problems of 1914-18 are more 
pertinent to military thought today than 
those of 1939-45. Military thinking in the 
first world war was trapped in a cul de sac, 
hedged by barbed wire and swept by 
machine gun and shell fire. The way out— 
the tank and infiltration tactics by the 


infantry—was discerned but not fully 
exploited until the second world war. The 
price paid was the terrible list of casualties 
and for the next twenty years it haunted 
British and French politics. Today, military 
thinking appears to have run into another 
impasse, created by the development of 
nuclear weapons and offering an even more 
terrible butcher’s bill. It may therefore 
seem worth going back to discover what 
went wrong and why. 

Enough time, it may be thought, has 
elapsed for analysis to take the place of 
temper and certainly no harm is done if 


young historians who claim no direct experi-- 


ence of war sharpen their bayonets of 
criticism. But it is up to them to prove that 
they have sympathy and understanding for 
the trials and achievements of an earlier 
generation and that their re-assessments are 
not prejudiced from the start. One trap is to 
assume that the Allied generals were neces- 
sarily stupid and insensible men—the don- 
keys of Mr Clark’s title. The other is to 
assume that they were lions, as Mr Collier’s 
biography of Sir Henry Wilson gets 
perilously near suggesting—at least for the 
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late. But they feel that they cannot afford 
to lose a single potential customer because 
of inadequate publicity or insufficient 
amenity. The Clyde towns and British 
Railways will need to combine if they are 
going to work out the answers. 


the additional complication of some unions 
being Irish-based (that is: with head 
Offices in Ireland) while others are British- 
based. 

The conflict between Irish and British 
unions has been aptly illustrated by the 
two months’ strike at the new Verolme 
shipyard at Cork. Several British ship- 
building unions have objected to a uni- 
lateral negotiating agreement between the 
company and the Irish Engineering and 
Electrical Trades Union. The British 
unions want to retain the old, familiar 
system of multilateral negotiations. 

This strike has led to bitter inter-union 
exchanges in Cork and it has had un- 
pleasant repercussions in Belfast, where 
the firm of Harland and Wolff, under 
union pressure, has now had to cancel 2 
£250,000 order for electrical switch gear 
for the Verolme yard. Belfast, with its 
high unemployment among shipyard 
workers, can ill afford to lose such orders. 
It is one good reason why hopes are being 
placed in the new union tribunal. 


subject of his portrait. A strong case for the 
prosecution can be drawn up ; but there is 
also something to be said for the defence 


and neither case is sagen’ by displays 
of rhetorical brilliance 


It is easy, hieidiy: to preach objectivity 
from the outside and it has to be admitted 
that even today writing about the first 
world war cannot but help being coloured 
by past emotions. One of these is common 
to many survivors of the war, who in some 
way seem to sense that criticism, say, of 
Haig is an attack on their own hardihood. 
This gallant feeling pervaded Professor Cyril 
Falls’s account of the war ; and it appears 
to inform Mr John Terraine’s book 
on the Mons campaign. The other is a feel- 
ing of distasteful repulsion, based emotion- 
ally on the poems and memoirs of protest 
and intellectually on the writings of such 
men as Major General Fuller and Captain 
Liddell Hart, who in the 1920s and 1930s 
were trying to drag military thinking out 
of the morass of the trenches. 

Today the military historian has to be 
sensitive to these echoes, but he will fail in 
his task if he simply seeks to reproduce 
them. To aid him in his search for dis- 
passionate judgment he has, fortunately, 
two excellent models: Sir Philip Magnus’s 
“Kitchener” and Mr Alan Moorehead’s 
“ Gallipoli.” These certainly destroyed any 
lingering ideas that this was a war fought 
by titans ; but equally they did not suggest 
that these were battles among 
They were both scholarly and fair Lee 
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ticularly in Mr Moorehead’s book, enlivened 
by a brilliant and sympathetic pen. Un- 
fortunately, neither Mr Clark nor Mr 
Collier seems to have learnt much from these 
models. Charitably it has to be assumed 
that Mr Clark was so seized with the horrors 
of the 1915 campaigns that his pen ran 
away with him, for his use of the evidence 
is both biased and slipshod. This is the 
more to be regretted because his descrip- 
tions of the battles are vivid and they 
demonstrate. that he is quite capable of 
handling the detailed intricacies of military 
history. This is a shell burst of a book, 
scattering its fragments powerfully but 
indiscriminately. 

Mr Collier’s biography, though more 
sober in tone, is hardly less startling, for it 
seeks to defend what to many may seem 
indefensible. Mr Collier has had access to 
all Sir Henry’s diaries ; yet it is surprising 
how little he quotes directly from them. 
As with Lord Alanbrooke’s memoirs, the 
reader is left wondering whether this is 
what Sir Henry Wilson said or thought or 
the gloss that the author has chosen to put 
upon it. Closed politics were the oxygen 
of Sir Henry’s life and, try hard though he 
does, Mr Collier does not quite wipe out 
the impression that Sir Henry often played 
the game of political intrigue for its own 
sake and was somewhat reckless of its 
consequences. This, of course, is an opinion 
that Mr Collier does not share, but his en- 
thusiastic defence of Sir Henry may 
damage the arguments for rehabilitation. It 
could be that Sir Henry Wilson was no 
better and no worse than some other brass- 
hats. That may not say much for them. 
But if that is to be said it should be said 
soberly and fairly, with all the evidence 
weighed. There are too many cenotaphs 
for this generation to want to build new 
memorials, as Mr Collier appears to have 
sought to do; but equally greater care than 
Mr Clark displays is wanted before they 
are all blown up. 


Picture of Tomorrow? 
Children of the Ashes 


By Robert Jungk. 
Heinemann. 317 pages. 25s. 


MONG the few who were not surprised 
when radiation sickness began stalking 
the survivors of Hiroshima was Dr Masao 
Tsuzuki: he had once done research into 
the effects of Roentgen rays on rabbits. 
Most of the survivors were kept too busy 
trying to stay alive to give thought to pos- 
sible delayed after-effects—though there 
was an early Japanese theory that the bomb, 
as well as being a super-explosive, had con- 
tained some new form of poison gas. 
Hiroshima in August, 1945, was a vast, 
flattened, scorched, blackened rubble, with 
grotesquely clad human beings grubbing 
about in it. All the living, including 
children and pregnant women, wore brand 
new army uniforms, “ liberated ” from mili- 
tary stores. But a year later the atomic 
desert had become more like a huge market 


garden, as people grew food among the ruins - 
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and life reasserted itself. Once rebuilding 
began, some actually made speculators’ for- 
tunes, True, there were 6,000 orphaned 
boys and girls, most of whom took to black 
marketing and other forms of crime. One 
was Kazuo, who finally committed a squalid 
murder, more from nihilist despair than for 
gain. His father begged the authorities to 
sentence him to honourable execution 
rather than life imprisonment, and gave the 
boy, as a parting gift, a pair of straw sandals 
with black and white straps, which only the 
ead wear. 

Such tragedies could be, and were, for- 
gotten. Hiroshima became a “boom” 
town, with higher living standards for more 
people than lived there in 1945. The 
“boom” came partly because Hiroshima 
emerged as a leading Japanese manufacturer 
of military weapons of the sort that, since 
1945, have been downgraded as “ conven- 
tional.” Only comparatively recently has 
there also emerged a chilly awareness of a 
creeping death still at work among the sur- 
vivors, including some who were children 
at the time. Sixteen years after the bomb 
was dropped about one person a week dies 
in Hiroshima, probably of radiation sickness. 
People are also still dying of it in Nagasaki. 
Some betray no symptoms until the morn- 
ing they wake up feeling “languid.” Loss 
of weight, vomiting, bleeding and death may 
follow, but death is sometimes the least that 
the survivors have to fear. To admit that 
one is an atomic bomb survivor is to risk 
being refused a job in case one goes sick, 
and being refused in marriage in case one’s 
children turn out to be genetic freaks. Some 
survivors wish they had died sixteen years 
ago, and a few commit suicide each year, 
without waiting to find out if they are 
secretly dying. 

Mr Jungk tells this grim tale for the most 
part in a competent grey style, but not with- 
out indignation and occasional heavy- 
handed sentiment. Sometimes his pathos 
becomes bathos: “ Father and mother have 
been sickly ever since the atom bomb. They 
rely on what Iearn. Sister has set her heart 
on an aluminium breakfast tin. No hope 
of it now.” But his moral about future 
Hiroshimas is surely worth underlining : 

What would be left after such a war would 
not be totally dead desert without human 


inhabitants, but rather a single huge hospital, a 
world in which everyone was sick and wounded. 


Young Spaak | 
Mr Europe: A Political Biography of 
Paul Henri Spaak 
By J. H. Huizinga. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 248 pages. 25s. 


T is disappointing that a book on M. 

Spaak with the title “Mr Europe” 
should contain so little of what it seems to 
promise. The biography that Mr Huizinga 
has chosen to write centres on M. Spaak’s 
Belgian career and in particular on his long 
drawn out quarrel with King Leopold III; 
only the last chapter concerns M. Spaak’s 
activities as one of the chief builders of 
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united Europe. The balance of the book 
may seem misplaced to those who are more 
interested in the new Europe than in the old 
“royal question ” that so bitterly divided 
postwar Belgium. 

Yet Mr Huizinga handles his chosen 
subject-matter extremely well, and obviously 
tries, with great success, to be fair to his 
two protagonists. They, ironically, have 
long felt a personal liking for each other, 
despite the fact that the early Spaak for 
some fifteen years made himself the mouth- 
piece of the extreme socialists, who thought 
and spoke in terms of the class struggle how- 
ever much that image was at variance with 
their reformist achievements. The break 
between the two men came in 1940, when 
M. Spaak and other ministers opposed the 
king’s decision to remain in occupied 
Belgium, although after the fall of France 
they themselves wished to return home and 
went unwillingly to exile in England. 

When after the war the socialists 
repudiated King Leopold, M. Spaak was 
absent in San Francisco, at the founding of 
the United Nations organisation, but he 
soon realised that if he wished to remain in 
public life he had no choice but to adopt his 
party’s line on the royal question. Hence 
the march by the portly, 51-year-old ex- 
minister at the head of a crowd of demon- 
strators to the Palace of Laeken—an episode 
hopelessly inappropriate, as Mr Huizinga 
emphasises, to a man who was by then of 
some international stature, yet featured as 
the dominant theme of the book. 

Although Mr Huizinga acknowledges 
generous help from M. Spaak in the prepara- 
tion of this biography, it is a portrait that 
certainly shows him warts and all ; far from 
flattering his subject, Mr Huizinga seems 
almost to delight in emphasising M. Spaak’s 


mistakes and errors of judgment. As a. 


political biography it perhaps insufficiently 
describes the rival groups and factions 
within Belgian domestic politics, among 
whose shifting currents ministers find it diffi- 
cult to tread water successfully and almost 
impossible to bear any fixed course. It is 
silent on M. Spaak’s formative years in 
London, when he arrived a Belgian and left 
a European (it is an interesting point, 
although Mr Huizinga does not mention it, 
that M. Spaak first became a foreign minister 
very unwillingly, having as a good socialist 
wanted the ministry of labour) ; also, in 
spite of Mr Huizinga’s superb mastery of 
English, he has occasionally melodrama- 
tised his narrative: “the vengeful King’s 
welcome took the form of an imperious 
demand that they grovel in the dust at his 
royal feet.” 

What emerges from the book, however, is 
an extremely attractive picture of a man 
who indeed, as many have said, shares the 
Churchillian characteristics of intelligence, 
eloquence, warmth and spontaneity, capacity 
for work as well as talent for relaxation and 
enjoyment of food and drink: a man of 
vision as well as of mistakes. Perhaps Mr 
Huizinga will add a second volume to his 
work, next time genuinely telling the story 
of one of the half-dozen makers of Europe. 
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Psephology Criticised 
Floating Voters and the Floating Vote 


By H. Daudt. 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese, Leyden. 171 pages. 
10 guilders. 


N the last twenty years social surveys 

have thrown much light on electoral 
behaviour. Solid statistics have been sup- 
plied to confirm or contradict what had 
previously only been known by politician’s 
hunch or @ priori reasoning. . As in so many 
branches of social service, America has led 
the way and many ingenious and perceptive 
studies have appeared, measuring how each 
ethnic and religious sub-group of the popu- 
lation divides its political allegiance ; how 
many people change their minds during 
campaigns or between elections.; and how 
the results correlate with the influences to 
which the various voters were exposed. 

Now a Dutch scholar has examined the 
material so far assembled and subjected it 
to a thorough and humourless scrutiny. 
Anyone wishing to find evidence of the 
absence of scientific rigour among self- 
proclaimed social scientists will rejoice in 
the ammunition offered by this slim volume. 
Anyone planning a sample survey, electoral 
or otherwise, will profit by its awful warn- 
ings. But working politicians and party 
agents will find it of little service, for it is 
a highly technical work. 

The psephologist, too, may challenge Mr 
Daudt’s assumptions. He is emphatically 
a social scientist himself and he writes as 
one disappointed in his colleagues for their 
imprecise language, logic and arithmetic, 
and their failure to use identical technical 
terms. But can political phenomena, in 
their infinite complexity, ever be explained 
“ scientifically” 2 The realistic observer 
has to content himself with an arbitrary 
selection of the variables that seem sig- 
nificant. 

The layman, struggling through: -this 
book, might well get the impression that all 
evidence from sample surveys is to be dis- 
regarded. All such evidence is undoubtedly 
to some extent suspect—and Mr Daudt’s 
warnings are very healthy—but it remains 
better evidence on voting than is available 
from any other source. We are a long way 
from understanding electoral behaviour and 
we may never reach conclusions that are 
valid for more than one country at one par- 
ticular period. But we are a lot more know- 
ledgeable than we were twenty years ago. 


An Imperial Myth? 
A Modern History of the Sudan 


By P. M. Holt. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
27s. 6d. 


TS Sudan holds a high place in British 
imperial mythology. First it was a 
realm of darkness—a nest of slave-traders, 
ot Mahdist fanatics pouring up the steps to 
murder Gordon, and of European prisoners 
mouldering in chains at the mercy of the 


254 pages. . 
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Khalifa’ Then it underwent a romantic 
change and became a scene of light and 
glory—the site of the last classic cavalry 
charge of the British army at Omdurman, of 
the worsting of French poachers at Fashoda, 
and the breeding ground for a flower of 
British overseas administration, the Sudan 
Civil Service. As a byword for selfless 
devotion, this handpicked body set:standards 
for a whole generation. 

The bulk of books in English about the 
Sudan are by its ex-servants and see the 
place through their loving eyes. Mr Holt’s 
book, without ceasing to be loving, is 
different, and different in a most spirited 
and readable way. He is a historian as well 
as a good Arabic scholar, and, during 
employment by the Department of Educa- 
tion, used his spare time to dig into the 
archives of the pre-Condominium period, 
which had been captured by Kitchener but 
had remained untouched ever since. These 
cover the period of Egyptian rule, the 
Mahdist revolution and the reign of the 
Khalifa. They reveal that, when Africans - 
ran Africans, administration was far from 
inefficient. They also show that the legend- 
that the Mahdist revolt was directed against 
Egyptian misrule is “ unwarranted and un- 
historical ” and that the Khalifa, though he 
was wayward (for instance, in his alterna- 
tions between consulting Slatin Pasha and 
throwing him into chains), was “ much less 
a malevolent despot and much more the 
prisoner of his circumstances than contem- 
porary European writers were willing to 
perceive.” The Queen, wringing her hands 
over Gordon at Balmoral, had much of the 
misjudgment to answer for. 

When Mr Holt’s fresh eye lights on the 
reign of the British he is equally invigor- 
ating. He sees their merits but also their 
shortcomings ; these include their tendency 
(which they will be surprised to learn they 
share with the Khalifa) to cosset and 
advance the tribes in order to keep sway 
over the towns. His analysis of why fifty 
years of education for democracy produced 
only four years (1954-58) of parliamentary 
government is as lucid and informative as 
the rest of his short and excellent book. 

It inaugurates a new series, and much 
though your reviewer dislikes series, with 
their propensity to be uniform for uni- 
formity’s sake, this one will be useful if it 
goes on as it has begun. 


Comparative Politics 


Government and Politics in the 
Twentieth Century 


By Gwendolen M. Carter and John H. Herz. 
Thames and Hudson. 218 pages. 18s. 


HE main interest of political scientists 
T has been shifting from the study of 
well-established systems of government to 
the problems of those newly emancipated 
nations now making their own experiments 
in self-rule, to the accompaniment of much 
exhortation and not a little intervention 
from more or less interested parties outside. 
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Professors Carter and Herz in their new 
little book on comparative politics take this 
fact into account by using material from a 
wider variety of countries than has been 
usual in such introductory accounts, by 
accepting the evidence of countries’ inter- 
national relationships and by squarely tack- 
ling the democracy versus totalitarianism 


debate and making it the centre of the 


argument. In the hands of a good teacher 
this might be a useful introductory text at a 
not very advanced level ; the difficulty is 
that for prospective students at that level 
the amount of contemporary knowledge 
assumed is perhaps too high. 


It may seem churlish to cavil at a book in 
which British government gets such high 
marks from two American authors—the 
number of alphas is rather too high perhaps 
—but there are some points which one is 
bound to call into question. It is, for 
instance, misleading in practice (though not 
of course in theory) to talk of the British 
second chamber resting on hereditary suc- 
cession—try eliminating from any debate 
all those not there by virtue of being their 
fathers’ sons. It is very misleading to say 
that “‘a postwar British statute goes so far 
as to provide that Security Council decisions 
with binding force on member states shall 
be directly binding on British subjects.” 
The impression is given (wrongly) that “oe 
idea of a neutral civil service is 
Britain and the Commonwealth, and hat 
countries with nationalised industries norm- 
ally limit the rights of workers in them 
on the analogy of civil servants. And if one 
had to find reasons for believing that the 
political systems of Western Germany and 
France today are not fully parliamentary, 
one would hardly find those reasons in 
limitations on the use of votes of no con- 
fidence. 


Nevertheless, the book is both an jntelli- 
gent and a useful one, not least for its 
insistence that democracy can be of many 
kinds ; the only thing is that in politics it 
is hard to be at once accurate, penetrating 
and brief. 


Nigeria's Brainpower 
The New Nigerian Elite 


By Hugh H. Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe. 
Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 208 pages. 40s. 


MONG the unknowns attendant on the 
road to independence perhaps the 
biggest are the supply of, and demand for, 
the elite required to fill the critical posts 
where experience and intellectual capacity 
are most needed. There have always been 
misgivings on this score, visdeahely in 
Nigeria where the government machine has 
so often been redesigned to allow for the 
political requirements of racial diversity and 
the rapid evolution of the country’s 
economy. 


This study is largely descriptive and does 


not explicitly attempt to solve the crucial 
equation. Yet a solution is in part the 
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answer to the western world’s anxiety 
whether the new states so rapidly emerging 
in Africa can possibly evolve peaceably, or 
must relapse, at worst, to a Congolese chaos. 
It could also answer the frequently voiced 
question whether Nigeria will become the 
stable nucleus around which sound African 
regimes will crystallise. The nearest 
the authors come to an explicit solution 
is their statement that “ the moderates are 
in control.” This conclusion is supported 
indirectly by their picture of the westernised 
part of the Nigerian elite, which is a reason- 
ably accurate “still” of the fast-changing 
society now emerging in the major centres 
of Nigeria. There are some inaccuracies of 
detail and of perspective ; in particular, the 
Muslim half of the elite society is inade- 
quately pictured, and the authors tend to 
lose sight of the vast rural background in 
dealing with an essentially urban fore- 
ground. 


The authors have necessarily devoted a 
large part of their book to the historical 
events leading up to independence, and their 
description of the present rather stilted 
social relations between the “ moderates ” 
and Europeans on social occasions is basic- 
ally correct, even if at times it makes 
uncomfortable reading. It may be captious 
to detect faint traces of diehard American 
anti-colonialism when, for example, they 
wonder what feelings of “ guilt for the past 
. . . lie behind the conventional smile and 
handshake” of Britons meeting the 
Nigerian elite. 


The authors have, however, put their 
fingers accurately upon some little publi- 
cised legacies of the British past that may 
trouble Nigerian governments for a long 
while to come. For example, the relatively 
high standards of pay and conditions that 
have had to be offered, with doubtful suc- 
cess, to attract adequately qualified 
expatriate staff have tended to set the 
standards for indigenous staff. One conse- 
quence has been that housing for officials 
at grossly uneconomic rents has absorbed 
many millions of badly needed capital in 
recent years, and the readjustment of stan- 
dards is bound to be painful. 


It may seem curious that the standards of 
living of government employees should 
require such emphasis, but the importance 
of the civil service element is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of the Nigerian elite 
brought out in this study. It will un- 
doubtedly be required reading in any effort 
to appraise the chances of social stability in 
black Africa. 


Blossoming Desert? 
The Awakening Sahara 


By Nicolas Bodington. 
André Deutsch. 175 pages. 18s. 


I N the Sahara Major Bodington has chosen 
a subject of considerable actuality, 
though he seems to exaggerate in saying 
that France’s achievement in causing the 
Sahara to “blossom” will “ 


call for a - 
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re-appraisal of global economic, political 
and strategic factors in the close years. to 
come.” In reality his subject, as this quota- 
tion indicates, is the development of that 
portion of the Sahara which is at present 
under French control. The only reference 
to the Spanish Sahara and to Tarfaya is 
the statement that Villa Cisneros is the first 
port down the Atlantic coast after Agadir. 
In the opening pages Libya is mentioned as 
including parts of the Sahara, but the only 
subsequent mention seems to be the state- 
ment that a “ gesture to Libya ” offering to 
bring it into OCRS (Organisation Commune 
des Régions Sahariennes) might “ tone down 
French bitterness over the Fezzan and allay 
fears of competition between Libyan and 
Saharan oilfields.” This is the only indica- 
tion which we are given that oil has been 
found in Libya and that the Libyan desert 
may blossom also. In any case, it would 
surely not be the offer but Libyan willing- 
ness to accept it that might bring the change 
about ; this is hardly conceivable until there 
is a settlement of the Algerian issue, a sub- 
ject on which the author confines himself 
to two pages. On the other hand, he is 
no doubt correct in supposing that an inde- 
pendent Algeria (including the Sahara) 
would be willing to come to terms with 
France over the exploitation of the minerals. 

The book opens with a rather sketchy 
and not always correct account of early 
exploration ; the main portion is concerned 
with the extraction of oil in a desert area 
and the problems of adaptation which it 
poses for both foreign workers and native 
Saharans. This contains a great deal of 
information, clearly expressed and easy to 
read. Major Bodington expresses the 
enlightened view which is now customary 
in such matters, but there is nothing in the 
text to suggest that he has the intimate know- 
ledge of the Saharan tribes which his pub- 
lishers claim for him. His outlook is rather 
that of the French intelligence service with 
which he was connected during the war. 
There is no comparison with the problems 
of the extraction of oil in other desert areas 
and one would almost suppose from this 
account that the French undertaking was 
the first of its kind. 

But in spite of these limitations, the book 
can be recommended as a good popular 
account of the financial, climatic, geographic 
and labour problems involved in the French 
exploitation of that very large portion of the 
Sahara which they control. 


OTHER BOOKS 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, No. 2. St. Antony’s 
Papers No. 11. Edited by Albert Hourani. 
Chatto & Windus. 167 pages. 18s. 


This admirable collection of essays plunges 
into Middle Eastern history at a variety of points 
and dates. Professor William Polk analyses con- 
temporary American policy and shows that its 
anti-communist inspiration has been too limited 
in conception to produce constructive results. 
Mr Allan Cunningham writes of the ups and 
downs of those nimble witted people, the Levan- 
tine dragomans (interpreters) who, during the 
nineteenth century, served the British Embassy 
in Turkey. And, still in the nineteenth century, 
Professor André Raymond describes how Lord 
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Salisbury “ traded ” Tunisia to France as a quid 
pro quo for Britain’s acquisition of Cyprus. 
From Professor Elie Kedourie comes a study of 
Sa’ad Zaghlul, the redoubtable Egyptian 
nationalist, and his tortuous relations with the 
British ; from “Mr Emile’ Marmorstein’ an 
ingenious exp!anation of that famously debatable 
phrase in Sir Henry MacMahon’s note to the 
Sharif Husain (October, 1915); “. : . portions 
of Syria lying to the West of the districts of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo, cannot be 
said to be purely Arab... .”. Mr Marmorstein 
traces the terminology to Gibbon’s eighteenth 
century description of the ethnic position at the 
time of the twelfth century Crusader kingdom 
and suggests that Sir Mark Sykes, with his fer- 
vour for historical analogies, may have wafted 
, phrase—romantically—into the MacMahon 
rait. 


The leading essay in this series comes from 
Miss Elizabeth Monroe. Writing on “Mr 
Bevin’s ‘ Arab Policy’ ” she places it in its per- 
spective of British perplexities at the time. She 
shows that, at a period of near war with Russia 
and bread rationing in Britain, Palestine was 
one of the lesser of British problems and deci- 
sions on it subordinated to matters of greater 
moment. Mr Bevin emerges as_ pro-British 
rather than pro-Arab. This study would call 
for fuller discussion were it not for the fact that 
for many years its author wrote on precisely 
these Middle Eastern affairs for this paper. 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: A Conference of the 
Universities. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 547 pages. 96s. 


These papers by demographers and econo- 
mists on the causes and effects of variations in 
fertility and mortality in industrially advanced 
countries were presented at a conference held 
in Princeton towards the end of 1958. The 
experts are still working in the dark to some 
extent, as is evident from the inability of demo- 
graphers to predict western birth rates. But 
these proceedings bring together some interest- 
ing views On the sensitivity of marriages and 
births to changes in economic prosperity and the 
effect of population changes on the demand for 
consumer goods and services. 


THe DESIGN OF RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Nuffield Foundation Division for Architectural 
Studies Oxford University Press. 231 pages 
45s. 


If ally architects studied this book before they 
began to design a laboratory they would have 
less difficulty in understanding what it is that 
scientists want and why they want it. Labora- 
tories cannot be mass-produced from standard 
blue prints like so many bijou residences, but 
architects and contractors are often taken by 
surprise at the elaborate and complex services 
that research workers do now expect to be pro- 
vided on tap. Directors of research centres might 
also pick up some useful tips 


A History OF SOUTH CAROLINA 1865-1960. 
By Ernest McPherson Lander, Jr. North 
Carolina University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 260 pages. 40s. 


This is the straightforward history of one of 
the great slave states, which still does not permit 
a single Negro to enter its white schools and 
which was a centre of the Dixiecrat rebellion 
against the Democratic party. Although Pro- 
fessor Lander teaches at Clemson College in 
South Carolina, he is a racial realist ; his views 
on the quality of higher education in the state 
are also remarkably outspoken. 


GOLD AND INTERNATIONAL LiquipiTy. By W. J. 
Busschau, South African Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 102 pages. 1 rand. (10s.) 

Dr Busschau expounds his familiar argument 
for a rise in the price of gold. There are some 
useful tables. 
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LETTERS 








Immigrant Workers 


Sir—It is now generally agreed that the 
main bottleneck to an increased production 
is the shortage of qualified labour in this 
country. One should have thought that 
in these circumstances the government 
would consider it politic to liberalise the 
immigration laws. On the contrary, there 
have been indications that Mr Butler pro- 
poses to tighten up the immigration law, as 
far as the influx of coloured labour from 
the Commonwealth is concerned. It is true 
that the majority of coloured labour falls 
into the unskilled category. But even an 
addition of unskilled labour is useful, as it 
allows for the grading up of unskilled 
English workers. 

It has been one of the secrets of the Ger- 
man economic miracle that west Germany 
had an influx of about ten million people 
from east Germany and other parts of 
Central Europe after the end of the war. 
Could we not learn from the German 
experience ? 

The English immigration laws were 
framed sles the first world war when there 


’ were millions of unemployed in this coun- 


try. The time has come for a change now 
that there are more vacancies than unem- 
ployed. It is not to be expected that the 
unions would strenuously resist a liberal 
immigration policy provided there is a pro- 
vision against undercutting uniog rates. 

It would be essential for the implementa- 
tion of a more liberalised immigration 
policy that the Foreign Labour Division at 
the Ministry of Labour should be 
strengthened with a view to speeding up and 
simplifying the procedure for the grant of 
labour permits to foreign nationals.—Yours 
faithfully, A. M. KRAFT 
New Barnet, Herts 


Northern Rhodesia 


SIR—In your issue of July 22nd the article 
“ Lusaka’s Marshmallow World” seems 
to have been written from the standpoint 
of one of the African political parties only 
(the African National Congress is written 
off just as KADU was before the Kenya 
elections). It presents as fact, or as assump- 
tions which can be taken for granted, what 
can only be described as highly biased and 
most disputable opinions. It can only 
exacerbate a difficult situation. 

Your correspondent says: “ Now when 
a collision between nationalism and the 
government seems both inevitable and im- 
mediate . . .” Apparently this collision 
does not seem so imminent to Mr Macleod, 
who said in the Commons on July 25th: 
“ With all the difficulties that there are at 
present, I remain optimistic, quite frankly, 
about Northern Rhodesia.” ; 


Your correspondent’s statement - that 

“the Europeans were busy adjusting their 
views to the prospect of an African govern- 
ment ” is presented as fact, not opinion. It 
is difficult to reconcile with the following 
paragraph, where the February white paper 
is described as aiming at 15 exclusive seats 
for each race and a reasonably equal share 
in a third group of 15 seats. Your corres- 
pondent deplorably attempts to imply that 
officials ultimately responsible to Mr Mac- 
leod are, in effect, calling him a liar. The 
declared objective of the February white 
paper is to secure “ substantially increased 
African representation in the council, while 
maintaining the principle of non-racial poli- 
tical approach in which political parties are 
obliged to seek support from both races.” 

This is, to my mind, the key to the whole 
situation and one which your correspon- 
dent, seemingly writing from an exclusively 
UNIP standpoint, seeks to obscure. Even 
on the basis of the February white paper, 
if UNIP stood on an African nationalist 
platform and gained no substantial Euro- 
pean support it could never have ~ 
a single “national” seat. Similarly the 
UFP without African support eae never 
have hoped to gain a single one of these 
seats. The whole object of the wording 
quoted above was to produce political 
groupings which did gain support from 
“ both races.” Under the revised arrange- 
ment, a successful candidate will have to 
gain support from both races, If the Feb- 
ruary white paper had remained unaltered 
candidates could have secured election with 
support from one race only, as was made 
clear in the dispatch from the Governor. 

Your correspondent, in his picture of 
gloom and impending tragedy, states that 
UNIP, ANC and the Liberal Party would 
support the proposals if the 2,000 Asian 
voters were returned. to the National roll, 
and the 400 minimum vote alternative was 
dropped. Is this really all the difference 
between having millions of happy smiling 
Africans and a country verging on revolu- 
tion? It would be a sad state of affairs if 
the Northern Rhodesian government were 
unable to resolve the present fears of Mr 
Kaunda and others on this point. 

First, the Asians. The point is whether 
the return of the 2,000 Asian voters to the 
national roll would affect the chances of 
what might be termed the white and the 
black political parties. The electorate is 
about 100,000. There are 2,000 Asian 
voters spread over a number of constitu- 
encies ; one assumes that the actual poll 
would be perhaps 70-80 per cent—and that 
these voters would be spread over more 
than one party. Can it really be said that 
they would make any appreciable difference 
to the result ? 

Second, the 400 minimum votes. Your 
correspondent says: “The UNIP claim 
(and it seems accurately) that the UFP will 
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almost certainly win all the = remaining 
national seats.” While UNIP is 
entitled to claim this, your vacua 
is most certain] not entitled to add the 
words in parenthesis. It was pointed out 
by a Conservative MP by no means friendly 
to the UFP in the Commons that an African 
would have to get the support of consider- 
ably less than 400 Europeans (he suggested 
between 250-280) ; on the other hand the 
UFP candidate would have to get 400 
African voters in each constituency in order 
to qualify. The UFP now has to get as 
many African votes in each constituency as 
it got in the whole of Northern Rhodesia 
in 1959. 


Your correspondent’s article will be 


widely read in many countries and it will 
be aaienad that his very positive state- 
ments reflect accurately the position in 
Northern Rhodesia. This, I submit, is not 
true and consequently is highly to be 
regretted—Yours faithfully, 
House of Lords, SW 


Oman 


Sir—The article “A Quiver of Sheikhs,” 
which appeared in your issue of July 15th, 
in suggesting that the seafaring population 
of the coast has practically nothing in com- 
mon with the pastoral tribes of the interior, 
exaggerates the diversity within Persian Gulf 
states. In fact, not only do a common 
language and religion obtain, but some tribes 
participate in both pastoral and seafaring 
pursuits. 

Nor is it correct to suggest that political 
loyalties in Oman follow a division of coast 
versus interior. Certain tribes of centrai 
Oman—who in any case are as much agri- 
cultural as pastoral—have in recent years 
consistently adhered to the Sultan’s cause. 
None of the four major Omani tribes who 
can be described as pastoral came out in 
support of the Imam ; but the Duruw’ (the 
most widespread of them) at the height 
of the 1957 revolt reaffirmed their allegiance 
to the Sultan.—Yours faithfully, 

M. O. WaTTERSON 


COLYTON 


Car Exports 


Sir—On a recent visit to Vienna I was 


shocked to find British cars virtually in- - 


visible. Even Italian ones, though a poor 
third to the Germans and_ the French, 
greatly outnumbered the Britis in spite 
of the fact that Austria is one of the 


Seven. 


A friend gave me an explanation. ae 
ing to a line of parked Volkswagens, he 
said: “Not many of us would buy one of 
those, if we could get a Morris for the same 
money.” 

Can you tell me how putting 3d. on 
petrol, 4d. on cigarettes, and raising the 

szason is going to help Morn to compet 
season is g to Morris to compete 
with VW? d have thought it would 
have the Pde result.—Yours faithfully, 
Wheatley, Oxford BaLFour BARWISE 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Nineteen Eighty-four, New Style 


INE full pages in all Soviet papers, special supplements in 

foreign communist ones, the full text in the New York Times, 

and long extracts in the western press generally—Mr 
Khrushchev’s programme for the next twenty years, with its few 
catchy slogans, has certainly not passed unnoticed. But since this 
lengthy document is written in dreary jargon, few outsiders will 
have the courage to go far beyond the headlines. The purpose of 
the following notes is to sum up some of the more interesting 
aspects of this challenging, though pedestrian, document. 

Goodbye to Stalin: Since the new programme replaces one 
written in 1919, it must review the past as well as look to the future. 
But as Moscow apparently does not kriow what to do with Stalin, 
his name is not mentioned once throughout the document. There 
is a curious gap between Lenin’s death and Khrushchev’s accession, 
as a result of which Lenin is given the “credit” for some of 
Stalin’s performances. The theory of socialism in a single state 
is attributed to him, while collectivisation is described both as 
“voluntary ” and as carried out in accordance with Lenin’s direc- 
tives. The cult of Stalin has vanished, but his habit of rewriting 
history has, so far, survived, 

Twenty Years After: ‘ihe economic plan for the next twenty 
years (1960-80) forms the backbone of the programme for the 
future. But its details are withheld, probably so that Mr Khrush- 
chev can reveal them at the party congress. The programme con- 
tains only the broad lines of the plan, and these show little change 
from current trends. 

Soviet gross industrial output is scheduled to increase by 150 
per cent by 1970 and six times by 1980 (all comparisons are with 
1959). The figure seems startling because it covers such a long 
period. In fact, the targets would be slightly exceeded if the 
current annual rate of growth by about 10 per cent were to be 
kept up throughout the whole period. (It can be argued that the 
Soviet calculation of industrial output is not valid for international 
comparisons ; but this need not affect comparisons of the Soviet 
performance itself year by year.) Other figures confirm the same 
pattern. Soviet output of crude steel, now running at an annual 
rate of 71 million tons, will top the 250 million tons mark in 
1980, if the present rate of progress is maintained ; the expansion 
of electricity generation will have to increase very slightly to reach 
the appointed targets of 900 to 1,000 billion kWh in 1970 and 
2,700 to 3,000 billion kWh in 1980. 

If the Russians can go on advancing at their present fast pace 
this will be a feat in itself. They hope to achieve this mainly 
through the increased productivity that automation and the spread 
of education should make possible. Productivity is to be doubled 
in the first decade and more than quadrupled by 1980. By then, 
the Russians claim, it will be twice the present American level. 
The United States is often used as a yardstick. The programme 
states that Soviet output will exceed current American production 
in 1970 and “ leave it far behind ” ten years later. Mr Khrushchev 
has made even bolder claims before. But when the yardstick itself 
is growing, accurate measurement becomes difficult. 

Farming Hopes: Soviet national income is to grow almost as 
fast as industrial production. This assumption is explained by 
sanguine hopes of an expansion of farm output. The grain harvest, 
which last year was estimated at 131 million tons, is “only” to 


be doubled within twenty years, but the output of meat and dairy 
produce is to grow faster, so that total farm production should 
increase by three and a half times. Since immigration from the 
countryside is to go on, here, even more than in industry, the 
increment is to come through higher productivity: by 1980 
productivity in farming is expected to be five or six times higher 
than it is at present. 

As a reward for such an effort farmers are promised -a faste1 
rise in living standards than the town dwellers are to get. The 
real incomes of farmers are to be quadrupled within twenty years, 
while town incomes are only to increase by something more than 
three. times. The programme seems to suggest that this enrich- 


-ment of the farming community will pave the way for. the com- 


munist transformation. of the countryside. Collective farmers 
earning high incomes, it is hopeds,will no longer care about their 
small private plots and will also agree to be turned into employees 
of the state. All this sounds very much like wishful thinking. 
The staggering agricultural programme may well prove, once again, 
to be the weakest link in communist planning. 

Welfare State : The improvement in living standards is not to 
come only from higher wages and lower prices. During the present 
decade the working week of Soviet citizens is to be reduced to 
34-36 hours and, with some exceptions that will be gradually 
eliminated, full secondary education for all is to become the rule. 
In the next decade the working week is to be cut still further. 
During the seventies the Russians should get free public transport 
and free lunches in factories and offices, schools and collective 
farms. By 1980 they are promised a free flat for each family, 
with no payment either for water, gas or heating. Finally, at an 
unspecified period, holidays with pay will be increased from two 
to three and then to four weeks ; they will be extended to collective 
farmers ; free medicines will. be added to existing free medical 
treatment ; and kindergartens or boarding schools will be provided 
for parents wishing to send their children there. 

Altogether, according to the official calculation, the social services 
should account, by 1980, for roughly half the real income of the 
Soviet people. 

The Party and the, Unwithering State: The state will not 
“‘ wither away” until a classless society has been established at 
home and communism has won its “ contest with capitalism in the 
international arena.” In the meantime, the state remains, with its 
defence forces, and the party is its guide and keeper. 

In theory, many measures are to be taken to get the “ masses ” 
to play a real part in running the country. In order to bring in 
new blood, at each election to Soviets (or councils) at least one- 
third of those elected must be new members. To prevent “ abuses 
of power,” no holder of an elected office is to be permitted to keep 
it for more than three successive terms. Similar rules are to be 
applied to the party. The leading bodies in primary organisations 
will have to change half their membership every term, the regional 
and republican central committees will have to change a third, 
while the All-Union central committee and its presidium must fill 
a quarter of the available seats with newcomers. The limit of 
three successive terms is also to be the rule at all levels. It is 
tempered, however, by a significant exception. Outstanding 
members can be re-elected for a further period by a majority of 
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three-quarters, in a secret ballot. 

It is all more impressive than real. Yet one probably cannot 
involve millions in the forms of representative institutions 
without, finally, having to reckon with the consequences, particu- 
larly when one is no longer dealing with backward muzhiks. One 
day the Russians will begin to take the forms seriously, and the joke 
will be on the author of the new manifesto. 


A German Welcome for Britain 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HATEVER misgivings the small minority of Germany’s “ Little 
Europeans ” may have at the prospect of Britain joining the 
common market, they have not been humoured this week by the 
German press. The Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Commons has everywhere been considered to be the news of the day 
and has been very graciously welcomed. With so much past strife 
on their conscience, the Germans are now proud of the part they 
believe themselves to be playing in bringing western Europe 


together, and particularly of their role as mediator between ‘the two . 


leading western European powers, each of which is touchily trying 
to adjust itself to reduced circumstances. 

Herr: Erhard, the federal ministertof economics, has been advo- 
cating all along that Britain and its partners in the European Free 
Trade Association should not be excluded from the economic 
arrangements of the Six. So hasthe influential Federation of 
German Industries, and so have the leading trade unionists and 
party politicians. The bankers see interesting possibilities for all 
concerned. It is Germany, in company with Holland, that has been 
tactfully applying the brake at recent common market planning 
conferences, chiefly in order to give Britain time to think. The 
amount of impatience that has been shown at British hesitations is 
surprisingly small. The cruder manifestations of isolationism 
expressed in the House of Commons and the British press have been 
politely ignored. Indeed, German commentators have explained 
with a good deal of imaginative sympathy how peculiarly revolu- 
tionary and painful to most Britons the idea of diminished 
sovereignty is. Herr von Brentano, the foreign minister, was 
unquestionably sincere when he said that Germany would do as 
much as possible to ease Britain’s thorny approach—and pricking 
conscience. 

Naturally, self-interest is a substantial factor in these considera- 
tions. Britain is a major customer of Germany, just as Germany 
is of Britain. In recent years the Federal Republic has been export- 
ing more to Britain and to the countries of the European Free Trade 
Association than it has to its common market partners. Germany 
has much to gain from preventing the rise of Efta’s tariff walls, 
and most German business men reckon that in the long run they 
will profit from a general loosening of the Commonwealth’s present 
economic ties. The farmers like to think that Britain would be a 
capacious new anonntits of the common market’s agricultural 
produce. 

Material scsiaiclialiias apart, most Germans see in the prospect 
of British collaboration a steadying and an enrichment of western 
European political life. Because of their unhappy political past, 
and because their own country is divided by the border beyond 
which the communist system orders society all the way to the 
Pacific, they are convinced that west Europeans must concert much 
of their activities if they want to preserve a relatively unregimented 
way of living. 

It would be unnatural if in all this there were no misgivings. The 
farmers, already disturbed by French, Italian and Dutch competi- 
tion, see an additional danger in the Commonwealth countries 
looking for new markets. The German chemical industry, except 
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for the fertiliser branch, sees in Britain a formidable rival. But it is 
on the political sector that doubts are strongest. Many of the 
“ Little Europeans,” and even some others, suspect that a Britain 
apparently so reluctant to part with accustomed sovereign rights 
might try to.obstruct the process of the political integration which 
is the ultimate goal. 


How to be European 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R MACMILLAN’S proposal to join the Six, said Le Monde on 
Tuesday, was proof that tenacity pays. It was referring to 
the tenacity of the Six, not to Mr Macmillan’s own. Whether 
* tenacity ” will be the dominating French attitude in the forth- 
coming negotiations for British membership of the common market 
remains to be seen. The French government's attitude has moved 
a long way fromthe time when it felt that the central British 
purpose was to sow discord in Europe ; French addiction to logic 
does not always make Frenchmen unreasonable.. But the French 
know their partners will back them in resisting British requests 
for “ special arrangements.” that would destroy a principle, or an 
obligation, of the treaty of Rome. 
The Six, and not only France, will start wits a —_— that 
again has been well expressed by Le Monde: 


It is a question simply of making sure that the big Europe of 
tomorrow is no less European than the Little Europe of today. 


To be “European,” in the eyes of the Six, is to make changes 
and almost inevitably to make sacrifices. It is to find a method 
of agreement rather than to stonewall. It is to thrust constantly, 
annoyingly, from a common European centre into all sorts of 
dark corners of national life. The Six do not know themselves 
whether they can become as “European” as their treaty says 
they should. The devilish problem of agriculture strikes dismay 
into the hardiest of them. But the last thing they are likely to 
do is to try to escape from the various obligations of the treaty 
by using the British application as an excuse. 

All of this was an unstated background to the undoubtedly 
friendly atmosphere of Tuesday’s meeting of the Western Euro- 
pean Union foreign ministers here. The British were pleased both 
by the warmth of the welcome Mr Heath’s statement received and 
by the acknowledgement by most of the ministers of the value of 
the Commonwealth. Not only was it agreed that negotiations 
should be conducted in a spirit of “ reciprocal good will.” There 
was a widespread wish for speed. 

For the French,-M."Couve de Murville emphasised that his 
welcome to Britain was as warm as anyone else’s. But the problem 
in the negotiations, he explained, would be to preserve the delicate 
balance of interests achieved by the Six while fitting Britain, the 
major newcomer, into the system. 


That, Mr Heath agreed, was indeed che central difficulty. The | 


formal British application to the common market was not actually 
presented at the WEU meeting. That will be done next week, when 
Parliament has approved the Government’s resolution. But Mr 
Heath did reaffirm his Government’s willingness to join the two 
sister communities, Euratom and the Coal and Steel Community, 
and this, too, the Six welcomed. 

The meeting confirmed M. Spaak’s prediction last week to Lord 
Home and Mr Heath, that Britain could expect a good reception 
from the Six. But they remain deeply anxious that the islanders 
shall come in, if at all, wholeheartedly. Perhaps most credit for 
persuading the more devoted ‘“‘ Europeans ”-to set aside their doubts 
about the British should go to Mr Khrushchev. 
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the Ice! 


CONTINENT wholly demilitarised and 
A open to unlimited inspection: this is 
not Utopia, but Antarctica as proposed by 
the Antarctic Treaty, to which twelve 
governments have subscribed. There, at 
the bottom of the world, an ice-locked, 
blizzard-wracked region, bigger by a half 
than Europe, has been marked as a peace 
reserve. Peace for scientists and ex- 
plorers, peace for penguins, the only 
permanent residents; no military bases or 
stores, no rocket launching sites and no 
nuclear explosions are to sully its un- 
plumbed whiteness. The treaty is 
impressive not so much for what it says 
(after all, if there have got to be explosions, 
why should penguins be better protected 
than fishermen in the Pacific, or bedouin 
in the Sahara?) but for what it is: the 
first truly self-denying ordinance to be 
signed by, among others, all the nuclear 
powers, 

This peace in a solitude was not made 
in a day.. It grew from the teamwork of 
the International Geophysical Year (1957, 
1958), when the seven countries with 
claims to Antarctic territory—Australia, 
Britain, France, New Zealand, Norway, 
Argentina, Chile—welcomed five others— 
the United States, Russia, Belgium, Japan, 
South Africa—in a joint scientific adven- 
ture. From their well-concerted efforts 
two political conclusions emerged. The 
first-was that when man fights the elements 
international co-operation is something 
well worth preserving ; the second, that 
Russia’s debut into the Antarctic circle 
had made the time ripe for deciding just 
what Antarctica is for. So the twelve 
governments got together and agreed that, 
though some have their quarrels about 
territorial claims, Antarctica is not for war. 
This quite remarkable agreement was en- 
shrined in the Antarctic Treaty signed 
in 1959. 

Under its terms the twelve nations not 
only themselves forswear warmongery but 
will try to stop other countries from war- 
like acts. Their peace club is open to all. 
Their system for inspection seems simple. 
Any one of them may name its observers 
who are then free to pry, wherever they 
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like, into base buildings, aircraft or ships. 
The treaty lasts thirty years. During that 
period scientific exploration is to be as 
co-operative as possible, and claims to 
territory will be frozen. This freezing of 
claims was the slipperiest slope that the 
treaty powers had to negotiate and the last 
is not heard of it yet. 

The claims to Antarctica might be 
likened to those in Jerusalem’s Holy 
Places. Some overlap. There is no con- 


_ cordat of view. Nor does the action of 


freezing them altogether simplify the 
problem. As everyone knows in Jerusalem, 
it is a ticklish business to administer a 
status quo. 


Tr Antarctica the straightforward claims 
of Australia, Britain, France, New 
Zealand and Norway have been partly con- 
nected with discovery and partly with the 
whaling industry. They are marked out 
like slices of cake and are more or less 
mutually respected. Argentina and Chile, 
on the other hand, make claims across the 
British ration that are based on 
the doctrine of “continuity.” 
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of place. Nor is this unreasonable 
reasoning, since for all scientific purposes 
the IGY share-out prevails. Argentina 
still cheerfully runs its station in the area 
disputed with Britain ; the Russians keep 
up theirs in Australia’s hospitable sector ; 
and the United States remains the king- 
pin, bestriding the South Pole. 


In Canberra last month the treaty 
powers met in conference—the first to be 
held since all had ratified their treaty, 
Argentina and Chile, the laggards, having 
acquiesced finally in June. Nearly all the 
sessions were secret, and a short final com- 
muniqué issued on July 24th referred 
mainly to scientific collaboration. This 
appears to advance very favourably. The 
more controversial questions of how to 
administer the treaty will need more 
prolonged discussion and must crop up 
again at the next consultative meeting—to 
be held in Buenos’ Aires. — 


There are several schools of thought 
among the governments. These range 
from the British fancy for firm administra- 
tive machinery—with a bias towards inter- 
nationalisation—to the Latin American 
preference for easy-come, easy-go 
methods that could prejudice nobody’s 
claims. There is much to be said for not 
knotting red tape in a hurry round the 
“gentlemen’s agreements” that have so 
far worked so amicably. Yet nobody can 
be quite sure what future pitfalls need to 
be guarded against. Could the un- 
explored continent uncover mineral de- 
posits that might later be a cause of 
friction? Or could the Antarctic treaty 
ever be held as a precedent for controlling 
—or failing to control—the military use of 
outer space? These questions seem rather 
remote. But one can never be perfectly 
sure about empty spaces. 


Claimed by Argentina 


They see the Graham Land Claimed by Chile 


peninsula and wide areas 
beneath it as a natural physi- 
cal extension of their South 
American mainland. Since 
this tip of Antarctica is 
separated from South 
America’s toe by only 700 
miles of ocean, the South 
American claimants are natur- 
ally more sensitive about what 
goes on just below them than 
are nations farther away. 
Whilst the British Govern- 
ment has always rejected their 
claims, those of Britain itself 
and the four other stake-in 
countries are recognised 
neither by the United States 
nor by Russia. Both powers 
reserve the right to range 
freely over Antarctica, and 
regard these little essays in 
sovereignty as being now out 
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Cape Communicative Cape have plenty to say about Insulation, friction and fire protection 


materials—and they are ready to say it to anyone who will listen. Many of the country’s largest industrial 
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undertakings have listened critically—and acted. The result is that Cape asbestos and rock wool products are 
equally at home In a nuclear power station or in a new office block, In the brake drum of a bus or in a ship’s 
engine room, in arefrigerating plant or in an oil refinery. And every new day of experience and progress provides 


Cape with even more to communicate. 


CAPOSITE - ROCKSIL - ASBESTOLUX - MARINITE - CAPASCO - DON - KISMET - UXBRIDGE FLINT BRICKS 


Cape Insulation & Asbestos Products Ltd., Cape Building Products Ltd., Capasco Ltd., Kismet Ltd., Smal & Parkes Ltd., Marinite Ltd., Andersons Insulation Co. 
Lid., Cape Asbestos Fibres Ltd., Cape Asbestos South Africa (Pty) Ltd., Capamianto SpA, Cape Asbestos (Canada), Ltd., North American Asbestos Corporation. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS GROUP OF COMPANIES, 114 &116 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6022 
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Would it have been better in plastics ? 


Squeaky old thing. Gets stuck at SSW. Now with the 
latest plastics it wouldn't have gone rusty, would have 
shifted with the breeze, and you couldn't have told the 
difference. But-who cares about old weathervanes? 

What you do care about is your product. No manu- 
facturer can sit back and say: ‘‘Couldn’t be bettered, 
dear boy.” And one way to better your product may be 
to turn to plastics. 

At BIP weareall set to tell you about plastics. We've 
been in the industry from the beginning, so we have 
plenty of ideas for using plastics to make new pro- 
ducts and improve existing ones. Plastics on their 







ree 





own, or moulded with metal inserts; and plastic resins 
giving strength to wood, wet-strength to paper, water- 
proofing textiles—even insect-proofing snake-pits! 
Almost anything can be improved with plastics. 


Yours is the first step—ask us what BIP can do for 
your product. British Industrial Plastics offers a con- 
fidential Advisory Service which will tackle any new 
idea. And because we know what plastics can be 
expected to do (we process the raw material, we build 
press and tool plant and make our own range of 
moulded products) we also give a technical Product 
Design Service, working on our own (without fee) or 
in conjunction with your designers. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
: OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


A Member of the Turner and Newall Group 
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Check for Neutralists 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEHERAN 


P= relations with Russia are never easy, but few people 
expected them to reach their present low level so soon after 
Dr Ali Amini became the Shah’s chief minister. Because he came 
to office as an avowed reformer, there were some who hoped, and 
some who feared, that he would prove to be a neutralist as well. 
In fact he has rejected neutralism more firmly than many of his 
predecessors and, three months after he formed his government, 
Russo-Persian relations have reached their lowest pitch since the 
Americans squashed the Persian attempt to negotiate a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Moscow in the spring of 1959. 

The immediate occasion for the present ill-feeling has been the 
increased virulence of communist broadcasts to Persia in the last 
few weeks. In the days before the abortive demonstration called 
by the opposition National Front on July 21st to commemorate 
Dr Mossadeq’s return to power in 1952, these broadcasts were 
urging the Persians not merely to support the National Front, but 
to strike, and even to revolt, against the government. And the 
appeals were coming from Moscow Radio itself as well as from 
the clandestine “free Persian” stations in the Caucasus and in 
east Germany. Dr Amini had good grounds for instructing his 
foreign minister, Dr Hussein Ghods Nakhaie, to protest strongly 
to the Russian ambassador about Soviet meddling in Persian inter- 
nal affairs. The Persian ambassador in Moscow came home “ for 
consultations ” shortly before July 21st, announcing that he was 
in no hurry to return. 

This sharp drop in the temperature between Teheran and 
Moscow has frightened a few normally imperturbable Persians 
and surprised a number more. The tradition of neutrality between 
East and West—or rather, in Persia, between north and south— 
dies hard. It is only since the second world war that Persia has 
been totally committed to one side, Russian is still widely spoken 
as a second language in the north, and the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention of 1907, dividing Persia into southern and northern 
spheres of influence, merely formalised a historical balance of 
power. There are still many Persians who hanker after its restora- 
tion, and accuse the United States—who now takes Britain’s place 
—of forcing Persia into unnecessary military spending. To them, 
Persia’s membership of the Central Treaty Organisation is a threat 
to, rather than a safeguard of, its security. 

These ideas are mostly entertained by members of the National 
Front. They make a fertile seedbed for Russian propaganda, ably 
helped by the outlawed, but active, Tudeh party. But the front 
is far from solidly neutral—or, indeed, solidly anything, except 
discontented, being largely a conglomeration of the outs against 
the ins. Its presumptive leader, Dr Aliyah Saleh, who was in 
hospital throughout the fuss over the July 21st affair, would 
probably try to keep Persia in Cento if he ever secured office. 
Only the Tudeh would go the whole hog for a pro-Russian 
policy ; and before their ideas prevailed the Persian army might 
have threatened, or staged, a right-wing coup ; and then Dr Saleh 
and half the rest of the front would break openly with the Tudeh 
as, eventually, even Dr Mossadeq had to do in 1953. 

Aware of these divisions in the National Front, the Russians 
might have been wise to be more careful in their recent efforts to 
get Dr Amini overthrown. Instead, by openly intervening in what 
are supposed to be domestic Persian politics, they gave Dr Amini 
the chance to crack down on his opponents on grounds that only a 
few of them could contest with conviction. The result must have 
been reassuring to the prime minister. Surprisingly little outcry 
attended the arrest of several of the National Front leaders before 
the demonstrations, and the protest to the Russians has been fairly 
widely approved. At the same time, by using the army to help him 
to suppress “ communist-inspired ” manifestations, Dr Amini has 
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improved his personal standing with the senior officers, who are 
now ready to forgive him for some tactless pursuit of corruption in 
the army a few weeks ago. 

Above all, Dr Amini has strengthened his appearance of decisive- 
ness. By acting in the face of opposition, he has given both the 
Russians and the National Front a sharp knock. Now, however, 
if he is to maintain his authority, he must act quickly on the urgent 
domestic reforms he has promised, or risk the early rejuvenation 
of his opponents, while being written off himself as yet another 
American man of straw. This will be more difficult, not only 
because of the intrinsic awkwardness of domestic reform, but also 
because the more successful he is, the more likely he is to annoy the 
Russians and the worse his relations with Moscow may become. 
Few things irritate the Soviet Union more than the sight of reform 
without revolution ; and as it is in precisely this role of the non- 
revolutionary reformer that Dr Amini has chosen to appear he must 
expect from now on short shrift from Moscow. 


Towards a Greater Malaysia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T was announced last week that Singapore had agreed to take 

part in discussions on the proposal for an eventual political 
association between Malaya, Singapore and the three territories of 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak that the Malayan prime minister, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, had proposed on May 27th. Before the 
Tunku’s speech the 
Malayan Federation had 
taken the line that it could 
not consider union with 
Singapore because the large 
Chinese population of 
Singapore would upset the 
Federation’s racial balance. 
It had also been felt that 
the loyalty of many Singa- 
pore Chinese was to China 
rather than to the Federation, although there are signs, including 
a steady and substantial decrease in money remittances to China, 
that this may be changing. 

Early last month the Tunku visited the Borneo territories, where 
he found mixed reactions to his “ Greater Malaysia” plan. In the 
Federation itself, the reaction of the Malays will largely depend on 
whether the Borneo populations can hold the balance between 
Singapore and the Federation. In the Federation there are 3.5 
million Malaysians (50 per cent), 2.6 million Chinese (37 per cent) 
and 900,000 others (13 percent). In Singapore there are 1.3 million 
Chinese (75 per cent), 230,000 Malaysians (14 per cent) and 
180,000 others (11 per cent). In the two territories combined the 
Chinese outnumber the Malaysians by rather over 100,000. In the 
three Borneo territories there is a clear majority of indigenous 
peoples, but only about one-sixth of the total population are Malays 
(that-is to say people who speak the Malay language and profess 
the Muslim religion). The rest of the indigenous peoples are of 
differing ethnic and linguistic groups—Christian, pagan and 
Muslim. They have the same economic interests as the Malays 
of the Federation. But, unlike the Malays, those who are not 
Muslim intermarry widely with the Chinese. 

Of the indigenous population of 876,000, about one quarter are 
Malays in the sense used in the Federation of Malaya, and well 
under half are Muslims. In a union of the five territories the 
Chinese would comprise the biggest group, 42 per cent of the total; 
the Malays would be in a weaker position than they are now in 
Malaya, unless they could rely on the votes of the non-Muslim 
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will not rise unless a sound development plan is adopted soon. 


indigenous peoples of Borneo. For this reason, apart from other 
equally compelling considerations, a union with a common voting 
roll would be politically unacceptable. 

In Malaya the central government is tending to absorb more 
power from the eleven states, and that process of centralisation 
is certain to continue. For reasons of distance and circumstance, 
as well as of sentiment, it would be impossible for Kuala Lumpur 
departments to control events in North Borneo, a thousand miles 
away. Thus from every viewpoint one must reject as impracticable 
a single federation of Malaysia that would absorb Singapore, 


Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo as the twelfth, thirteenth, four- | 


teenth and fifteenth states of the present Federation. 

A confederation of three states does, however, have attractions 
and possibilities. If (as discussed in The Economist of April 1, 
1961) there could be 
formed in the near future a 
single state of Borneo, it 
would be well placed to 
hold a balance between 
Singapore and Malaya. 
Malaya and Borneo between 
them would have the final 
say on foreign affairs, in- 
cluding immigration policy, 
which is what matters most 
to them. Singapore would 
have a currency and trading 
area of sufficient potentia- 
lity to ensure economic 
growth and full employ- 
ment, and could continue to 
pursue the different internal policies that are suited to its cosmo- 
politan urban structure. 

The Tunku’s initiative would also reduce by three the number 
of small dependent Commonwealth territories whose future has 
been exercising the minds of Commonwealth prime ministers as 
well as of their own people. The fact that Sarawak and North 
Borneo still have a crown colony form of government need not 
prevent the early establishment of permanent consultative 
machinery, the steady whittling away of unnecessary barriers, and 
a clear declaration of objectives before the next Singapore constitu- 
tional review in 1963. And if the Tunku’s proposal is seriously 
taken up, a more urgent Commonwealth effort to help the Dyaks 
and others of Borneo to catch up with their future partners would 
clearly become as important to Malaya and Singapore as it is to the 
peoples of Borneo themselves. 


Ugsanda’s Economic Challenge 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


GANDA faces difficult economic, as well as political problems. 
When the bowlers send up as many political googlies as they 

do in Uganda, it is hard for government batsmen to keep their 
eyes steadily on the economic ball. But the report of the World 
Bank’s economic survey mission, now in draft and due for publica- 
tion in about two months’ time, deserves as serious attention as 
the constitutional conference which is also arranged for September. 
On July 6th the country’s financial difficulties were underlined 
by the announcement that Britain would lend Uganda £3 million 
to finance the 1961-62 capital budget. World commodity prices 
for the country’s two major exports—cotton and coffee—have de- 
clined from the record levels of 1945-55. Adverse terms of trade 
have almost wiped out the effects of increased production: the 
gross domestic product increased by only one per cent in 1960. 
The national income of the country depends essentially on its two 
big cash crops and on government investment. Prospects are not 
bright in either of these directions, and the national income 
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The most helpful thing that the World Bank experts can do is 
to classify the priorities for economic development. It is becoming 
increasingly plain that the great need is for more attention to be 
paid to agriculture. In the past there has been a tendency to allow 
much precious capital to go elsewhere, and in the future inde- 
pendent Uganda the government will no doubt be strongly tempted 
to find capital first for showy industrial investment. A member 
of the legislative council recently pointed out that over the past 
fifteen years about £15 million has gone into agriculture, whereas 
£32 million has been put into the Uganda Electricity Board, and 
about £2 million into the Nyanza textile industry (which employs 
1,500 workers as against around § million in agriculture). 

The Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme was planned on a much 
too ambitious scale because of fanciful plans for founding large- 
scale industries nearby. Clustered round the dam at Jinja are a 
textile mill, a copper smelter and a brewery ; and a scrap-iron plant 
is being built. This hardly amounts to the lesser Chicago on the 
Nile that was once envisaged, and in this its seventh year of opera- 
tion, the productive capacity of the Owen Falls dam is considerably 
greater than the demand for electricity—even without the installa- 
tion of more generating equipment for which room has been 
allowed. The demand for electric power from industries close by 
the dam has proved so disappointing that the electricity. board is 
having to take electric power to the more remote parts of Uganda ; 
in May it borrowed £3 million from the World Bank and £2.5 mil- 
lion from the British Government in order to extend its distribution 
network. 


EANWHILE, the chairman of the Uganda Development Cor- 

poration estimates that for every cultivated acre in Uganda 
there are six acres untouched. This gives some idea of the potential 
for investment in agriculture. Of course, there are many difficulties 
to be overcome, ranging from physical factors, such as tsetse fly 
infestation and soil erosion, to the barriers to progress presented 
by customary land tenure and the slow adaptation of the Africai 
peasantry to a cash economy, Nevertheless, ways must be found 
to improve the productive capacity of agriculture, since this is 
Uganda’s real wealth. Crops could be diversified and the land 
put to better use. Improved rural credit schemes would help. 
To some extent other things, like investment in transport and 
processing, would follow from any attempt to increase agricultural 


. production ; but the development of agriculture itself is basic. 


The government’s budgetary position, as well as the country’s 
general prosperity, depends directly on increasing agricultural pro- 
duction. Export taxes are a main source of revenue ; they are 
estimated to bring in £2.4 million out of a total recurrent revenue 
of £16.6 million in 1961-62. They are especially important because 
in Uganda there is no African income tax, and the African poll 
tax, paid to the central government, produces under £500,000, 
compared with rather more than the £3.5 million produced by 
direct taxes on non-Africans. Unless there is a radical change in 
the tax system, which seems unlikely before independence, export 
taxes on cotton and coffee will continue to be a vital source of 
revenue. The budget may be reckoned, on present indications, to 
amount to roughly £20 million in the next few years. Yet demands 
for government spending seem to increase daily. To take only one 
example, Mr J. C. Kiwanuka, minister of education, would like 
£6 million for building schools in the next two years: “ Put us 
in touch with those who have kind hearts and deep pockets,” he 
said at the Unesco conference on education in Africa at Addis 
Ababa in May. Similarly, the chief minister, Mr Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, declared on May 23rd, “‘ My education programme alone 
calls for overseas help. ... Unless we get it, it appears to us that 
there is very little hope for the future of Uganda.” But even if 
generous overseas aid were to be forthcoming, Uganda would still 
be faced with a formidable economic challenge. 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


What Price 


EW prices in world commerce excite as much 
FH curiosity—indeed, as much political contro- 
versy—as the posted prices of crude oil in the 
world oil business. These are the prices “‘ posted ”’, 
i.e. published, mainly by producing or. trading 
affiliates of the major international oil companies, for 
sales in cargo lots to all comers at the tanker terminals 
all round the world from which they are prepared to 
sell crude oil. They are also—generally—the prices 
at which these producing affiliates transfer crude oil 
to other affiliates in later stages of the business. 
Third, but not least important, they are the prices 
according to which, in the Middle East, the profits 
are calculated, of which host governments in produc- 
ing countries draw 50 per cent in taxes, whether all 
the crude oil is sold at these prices or not. 

In times of surplus such as the present, practically 
all of the oil actually sold in “ arm’s length” deals 
to independent buyers is in fact sold at discounts, 
varying according to the bargaining power of buyer 
and seller. But any move to cut posted prices 
towards those actually realised in such bargains 
automatically cuts the host government’s share of 
profits based on postings; and comparatively small 
cuts made last year in the Middle East provoked the 
formation of the Organisation of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. 

How, in practice, are these politically emotive . 
prices set—and how should those in one part of 
the world be related to those in another ? Logically, 
the price of any crude oil should bear some relation 
to the price at which its dominant customer could 
secure alternative supplies from other sources ; and 
it ought to bear some relation to the value of the 
saleable oil products that he proposes to refine out 
of the crude. But refined products can be traded 
around the world too; so there remains some 
relation. between the prices of different petroleum 
products throughout the world. 

Some of these contrary factors, and the effects they 
can have on posting a price for a given crude, will be 
observable shortly in the price posted for oil from 
Libya, the next major source of oil supply to enter 
the world oil business. For once, the outside 
observer can consider the factors just before the price 
is set ; and consider, perhaps, ““What should J. do ?” 


Libyan Oil? 


URING this month crude oil from the Zelten oilfield in 

Libya will begin to flow into the 1oo-mile pipeline tc 
Mersa el Brega on the Gulf of Sirte, and by September; with 
the pipeline and terminal facilities there fully “ charged up,” 
Esso International, trading affiliate of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, will begin to sell Libyan oil to Jersey’s refining affiliates 
around Europe. This will be the first direct commercial 
reward of oil searches in Libya that began in 1955 and first 
struck it rich with Jersey’s famous “ Zelten Number One ” 
in 1959; an exploration effort that began five years after 
the French recommenced exploration in the Sahara after the 
war, and will be coming to fruition within two years of the 
first shipments of Hassi Messaoud oil from Béne in Algeria. 
Libyan oil, moreover, has a special significance for the world 
oil market which the developers of Saharan oil were able 
initially to avoid. It will be the first crude oil from North 
Africa to compete on wholly commercial terms in what is 
currently a very soft world market for oil. 

The first price for North African crude oil was posted by 
the French in 1958; it has since been revised. But since the 
French government is in a position to compel all refiners in 
France to take oil from its partly-nationalised Saharan industry, 
the price it quotes for this oil need bear no real relation to 
the amount that its main customers have to take. It required 
force majeure of this kind to get prices for North African oil 
that are not far out of line with what European customers 
have to pay for the crude oil which they actually choose to 
buy from other areas. For this African oil, geographically 
so well-placed that in logic it must penetrate the markets cf 
Europe, is physically unsuited to the needs of those markets. 

Libyan and Saharan crudes differ somewhat in composition : 
but in general it can be said that refining yields from these 
North African crudes would be almost perfectly suited ‘to the 
product demand of the North-East United States, and by the 
same token quite unsuited to the product demand of Western 
Europe. In Table I the straight distillation yields from Libyan 
and Saharan crudes are-compared first, with the present pat- 
terns of demand for the United States and Western Europe 
and second, with the demand patterns that some experts éxpect 
in Europe by the time that these crude oils will be coming in 
much larger quantities. The French were exporting about 
350,000 barrels a day of Saharan crude before Tunisia turned 
the tap off roughly half of it, and say they will be able to 
export 500,000-600,000 barrels a day by 1965. Jersey and 
Oasis, the other group prepared to export Libyan oil ‘next 
year, expect to move. 165,000 b/d during’ 1962, .and. twice 
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that in 1963 ; they reckon to export some 850,000 
b/d by 1967. (The pipeline already completed from 
Zelten has had a capacity of 160,000 b/d on gravity 
flow ; pumping power might treble that.) 


The high yields of gasoline and low yields of fuel 
oil available from North African oil would make it 
hard for any European refinery to consider taking 
say Zelten crude as its single feedstock. Technically, 
refinery engineers are accustomed to make more 
gasoline and better gasoline from any given crude oil 
than it yields by straight distillation ; but they do not 
normally try to make more residual fuel oil out of a 
given crude because this product is low in value. One way to 
take part of a European refinery’s feedstock in such light crude 
would be to balance it with an offsetting amount of heavier 
crude than the plant used before, providing this were available. 
But this basic incompatibility with what the market wants 
is not the only problem for the refiner in Libyan crude, in 
particular. It is a very waxy crude oil, with twice as much 
wax in it as Arabian crude ; and as few refiners are interested 
in producing wax, this simply means difficulty in “ pour point ” 
(i.e., the temperature below which its heavier fractions will 
fail to flow through pipes). It would add something to costs 
to reduce this viscosity. The crude would give a good yield 
of “ middle distillates ” such as diesel oil, which are at present 
in strong demand in Europe ; and it would also be a good 
one for making lubricating oil, though the capital equipment 
for this is costly and demand for it is not rising very strongly. 
Libyan and Saharan oils are very low in sulphur content, which 
is a desirable property: but since neither is likely to be used 
as the total feedstock for any refinery, and all refineries in 
Europe are from now on certain to be equipped with plant to 
de-sulphurise the relatively sour Middle East crudes, the 
refiner is unlikely to be able to take maximum advantage of 
this virtue. 


Deals and Discounts 


T is when one comes to translate geographical advantages 
I and physical disadvantages into a price for Libyan oil that 
one collides with the traditional price structures of the inter- 
national oil market. The prices published for petroleum 
products all around the world—mainly by affiliates of the 
major -international oil companies—still generally tend to 
relate prices of the different products much on the lines of 
those posted at export refineries in the Caribbean; and 
these in turn still to some degree reflect the pattern of product 
demand reigning in the largest single market (and producing 
area) of the world, the United States. In particular, oil 


TABLE 1.—SAHARAN AND LIBYAN OIL YIELDS, COMPARED 
WITH FORECAST EUROPEAN PRODUCT DEMAND 


Distillation Forecast Pattern of 
Yields European Demand 
Hassi Zelten 
Messaoud 
Per cent. of Refining Output 
Motor gasolines....... 36 25 17 
ey Ter 42 39 28 
PUMEEIN. cdgs0seeance 22 37 44 


Lube oil- and other-... 
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* DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES . 
5 Kuwait — Rotterdam 6600 

Ras Tanura— Rotterdam 6400 

Qatar — Marseilles 4400 


Banias — Rotterdam 3400 
Mersa Brega-Rotterdam 2700 
Bougie — Marseilles 400. 


marketers the world over publish much higher prices for 
gasoline than for other products from the barrel of crude, and 
gasoline is expected to supply a disproportionate share of the 
“refiner’s margin.” And this higher value for gasoline 
throughout the world is reflected in a premium for those 
lighter crudes that yield larger proportions of gasoline— 
usually though not invariably all around the world where 
crude prices are posted, of two cents a barrel for every extra 
degree API*. 


The value of geographical advantage to any crude oil pro- 
ducing area depends considerably on the freight rates one 
applies in making comparisons of transport cost and posted 
price with more distant sources of supply. In setting a price 
for Saharan oil, the French semi-nationalised companies used 
a complex formula that took full credit for the high gasoline 
yield of their crude according to this tradition. At present, 
they have posted a price of $2.65 a barrel for crude of 
“40 degrees API and above” fob Bougie in Algeria. The 
facts that the elements involved in building up such a price 
—Middle East posted price, gravity differential, or averaged 
freight rates—were all somewhat unrealistic did not worry the 
French unduly (though it might worry them later if they ever 
have to pay this posted price, or half the profits on it, to any 
government of “independent Algeria”). It is fair to note 
that they give these involuntary customers, the owners of 
refineries in France, a discount of 15 cents a barrel off the 


_ posted price of $2.65. But they probably have to give fully 


independent buyers far larger discounts than that to induce 
them to take Saharan crude. 

Companies bringing Libyan oil into production for sale on 
commercial terms will not be able to afford to ignore realism 
in setting their prices. Nor will they be able to ignore the 
crudest comparisons with nearby “ arm’s length ” deals—those 
of prospective customers in Italy who can land Russian crude 
at around $1.50 a barrel. So far, no prospective Libyan pro- 
ducer has posted a price, or indeed publicly said anything 
about one. Ohio Oil Company, one of the three partner 
companies in Oasis, which has discovered oil somewhat to 
the south of Jersey’s Zelten field, has made a complex deal 
with Spanish governmental companies that involves the 
building of a local refinery to process some Libyan crude, 
as well as other unpublished clauses. It has not said what 
price it reckons this deal will imply for its Libyan oil: some 
of its rivals reckon that as closely as they can figure it the 
deal would “ net back ” to an fob price, when the crude begins 
to move next year, of roughly $1.80 a barrel. Continental Oil, 


* Gravity, in American Petroleum Institute degrees=141.5 divided by 
the specific gravity, minus 131.5. 
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another Oasis partner, is also rumoured to have made deals 
with Deutsch Erdél for the eventual supply of Libyan crude, 
but the prices have not been disclosed. 

Such prices, arising in particular deals by companies short 
of market outlets in this hemisphere, are much lower than 
an established marketer such as Jersey, or perhaps even the 
Oasis partners themselves, might care to post for sales to all 
comers. Nor would such prices bring much joy to the Libyan 
government. But the facts remain. Discounts of, say, 15 
cents a barrel on heavy and 30 cents a barrel on light crude 
are now regularly available to most independent buyers in 
the Middle East (largely, indeed, wiping out the traditional 
gravity differentials) and at today’s prices there would appear 
to be some discounting of Middle East crude prices to refining 
affiliates of the certain international groups in parts of Western 
Europe. Spot freights are well below the “averaged freight 
rated assessments ” of one kind and another that major groups 
employ for pricing purposes. And the differential for high 
gasoline yield still current in posted prices for crude every- 
where puts a premium on just the qualities that prospective 
customers for North African crude do not want. Jersey 
Standard’s general hankering for “ realism ” in international 
oil prices over the last twelve months has not been popular 
with the rest of the industry or with oil-producing govern- 
ments. When it comes to post the first price for crude from 
this new source, will it lean towards realism, at the expense 
of tradition—and if so, with what repercussions ? 


~ 


Realistic Prices and Profits 


Te range between posting a price for Libyan crude accord- 
ing, within the tradition, with the posted prices of Middle 
East crudes or going for utter realism is a pretty wide one. 
The Jersey group may well be chary, in “ building up” its 
Libyan price from comparisons with oil prices elsewhere, of 
beginning with anything lower than posted prices in the 
Persian Gulf, even though discounts are granted on these in 
virtually all “‘arm’s length deals” nowadays. On the other 
hand there would not be the same political delicacy in being 
more realistic about tanker freights than is usual. And 
Esso may well, for Libyan oil, be prepared to post a price 
for “crude as crude,” ignoring gravity differences. It did 
so once ‘before, in the Eastern Mediterranean, with Arabian 
oil, but later withdrew this posting. The group certainly 
seems doubtful whether there is any sense in this case in the 
traditional “‘ two cents extra per degree API higher ’—though 
Continental Oil, another supplier from Libya, would argue 
that, in terms of sulphur and gravity, Libyan oil “ might have 
as much as 15-30 cents a barrel of advantage over Kuwait.” 

What kind of price comparisons would these approaches 
imply ? If one were to take the price of some “ reference 
crude,” say Arabian or Kuwait in the Persian Gulf or im the 
Eastern Mediterranean ; to ignore any credit for gravity at 
all; and for one’s freight rates to. take a current ruling rate 
for a term charter, say Scale No 3 minus §0 per cent, one 
would come somewhere in between the Saharan price and 
the sharply discounted. prices that have been reported for 
particular deals with Libyan oil. Table II sets out some 
approximate figuring on this basis. It will be seem that 
ignoring gravity differentials, one might arrive at fob prices 
for Libya in the range of, say, $2 to $2.20 a barrel. If one 
should take Continental’s line and expect to get 15-30 cents 
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over a price related to Kuwait, this would push the price range 
up ro cents—to $2.30'a barrel. It may be noted that Jersey 
is the largest oil group in the world, which will be moving 
its oil for sale mainly to affiliates and partly in its own tankers : 
Continental is a large American company but a relative new- 
comer to the international market, now edging its way into 
European marketing, particularly into the service station 
market. Jersey thus has considerable flexibility to play with 
between its prices fob Libya and its cif prices delivered in 
Europe, or its ex-refinery prices for products; but it is unlikely 
to want to set any fob price in Libya that it might later have 
to discount to affiliates. Continental, on the other hand, in 
its own marketing, might be relatively more interested in 
gasoline and less in the whole spread of products: and it 
may in any case have to envisage selling much more of its . 
Libyan crude initially at discounts to independents. ~ 


NE element that affects the discounting of posted prices 

in the Middle East is absent in this new area. Libya 
(like Venezuela) is “on realisations,’ which means that its 
50 per cent share of profits is based on what companies 
actually get for their oil, not on whatever profits would be 
shown at posted price regardless of what is actually paid. 
Libya has been unusual, too, in that it originally gave the 
earliest bidders for oil concessions tax allowances for depletion - 
of the oil that they take out, before computing their liability 
for income tax. Depletion allowances—a kind of depreciation 


TABLE ll.—POSSIBLE «BUILD UP” OF PRICES FOR NORTH 
AFRICAN CRUDE AS COMPARED WITH PERSIAN GULF CRUDES, 
1960 AND 1961 , 
($ per barrel) 


At Posted Price in Gulf*, Term charter freight rate (Scale No. 3-50%), ignoring gravity 
differential : 


Freight Libyan 
Arabian crude Freight, Cif . __—— Rotterdam crude 
ex Persian Gulf— Price _ > from fob 
Rotterdam Rotterdam 


Ras Tanura Mersa el Brega Mersa el Brega 
$1-80 plus $0-57 = $2-37 less. $0-23 $2-14 
ex Sidon Sidon-Rotterdam 


$2-17 plus $0-26 = $2:43 less $0-23 - $2-20 


Kuwait crude Ahmadi— 
ex Rotterdam 
Mina al Ahmadi 
$1-59 plus $0-59 = $2-18 tess $0-23 $1-95 


(*N.B.—Discounts 15-30 cents a barrel, generally available Persian Gulf, left out 
of above calculations.) 


~ 


allowance for the exhaustion of oil reserves in a company’s 
workings—are unfamiliar in Britain, though an important 
fact of life in any oil company owned by Americans. Their 
significance in this Libyan context would be to make the 
Libyan half-share in profits amount to less than 50 per cent 
of profits calculated on the basis before depletion that is used 
for Middle East oil taxes. But the Libyan government did 
not grant this allowance to more recent concessionnaires and 
has abolished it in the revised petroleum law that it recently 
published. In considering the government’s share as ome 
factor in setting the price of Libyan oil, it might be politic 
to consider this both with and without depletion. Libya 
began as an eager and hospitable host to the Western oil 
companies, as it was wise to be in trying to attract risk capital 
for oil exploration over the last few years. Now that the — 
oil is found, the companies will probably be anxious that its 
moderation should not bring it rewards markedly and obviously 
below those of any other Arab government. And it is also 
worth noting that while Jersey has not promised the Libyan 
government prior consultation in setting its prices—no major 
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oil company is willing to promise any host government “ con- 
sultation,” an actual say, in setting prices—the group does 
seem likely to offer Libya a full explanation of its pricing 
decisions before these are published. 

Middle East governments are conventionally reckoned to 
get about 70-80 cents of profit on each barrel of oil from 
their soil that companies sell, which at prices of $1.59 to $1.80 
a barrel implies average costs per barrel of the order of 20 
cents a barrel (though costs in different areas range widely). 
Libyan oil, in Zelten at least, exists in what one of Jersey’s 
competitors described last week as “‘ conditions approximating 
more to those of an oil tank rather than those of a normally 
permeable oil structure,” though it is farther from the coast 


than some of the most prolific Middle East fields: it is said ° 


to be markedly cheaper to produce than, for example, the 
Hassi Messaoud oil of the Algerian Sahara. There will be 
a considerable initial investment to be amortised out of the 
proceeds once oil comes into production ; but if for the 
sake of argument one reckoned its costs as being of the 
same order as the average in the Middle East, about 20 cents 
a barrel, there might well be quite $1.50-$2.00 of profit in 
prices ranging from $2.00-$2.30 a barrel. All one could hazard 
from such shaky calculations is that the price of Libyan oil 
could probably be brought down well below Saharan postings, 
to a basis more realistically reflecting the demand of the 
_ refiners to which most of it will probably need to be sold, 
before the Libyan government need do worse, in cents per 
barrel of shared profit, than most Middle East governments do. 

These are some of the considerations that must be exercising 












a 6 per cent annual expansion of exports.” 
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A Century of Growth 


“ I stated some time ago, in February, that I thought that an annual increase 
of 3 per cent in the gross national product was feasible, but only if we have 


Mr Selwyn Lloyd, House of Commons, July 25, 1961. 
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anyone who has to decide what price should be posted for 
Libyan oil. It can be argued, on the other side, that Jersey 
will be selling this oil primarily to its own affiliated refineries 
around Europe, and that this will not be a price on which 
discounts will matter much politically ; why not price this 
oil according to tradition, and give these affiliates discounts ? 
One might alternatively argue that producers should exchange 
Libyan oil for Middle East oil that might otherwise be moving 
to the United States: in terms of refinery yield and relative 


demand for different products in the two markets, a swap 


might make sense but it would give away Libya’s freight 
advantage. But Libyan offtake seems’ destined to grow much 
faster than import quotas on oil are increased for the United 
States: and it is always unwise for any outsider to assume 
that he can guess what market strategy is best for any inter- 
nationally integrated company in terms of its net return after 
taxes in various countries. 

What the outsider can perhaps conclude is that the price 
that Jersey chooses to post for Libyan oil could accelerate 
changes that are already under the surface evident in world 
oil prices. This would be important. Western Europe is 
not the only market in which posted prices that reflect at two 


_removes the pattern of American product demand no longer 


make much sense, and in which discounted, necessarily 
realistic prices show different though still shifting patterns. 
When, and just how, a distinct European pattern of product 
prices will emerge remains to be seen. But the first posting 
for crude to recognise that “ Europe is different” may well 
accelerate this overdue acceptance of change. 


is that the past is not necessarily a guide 
. to the future. 


It is clear, however, that since 1950 it 
is the richest countries that have had the 
slowest growth. As a result, the levelling- 
up in standards of living has been con- 
siderable. The Economic Review, lean- 
ing on.an earlier OEEC investigation, 
attempts the elusive comparison of the 















' {| more than 13 per cent, 









| in Britain. 


A the bottom of a list of eleven indus- 


trial countries, Britain’s national 
product increased in the 1950s at an 
average rate “per man-year” of little 
Looking back 
over a hundred years, a study published 


i} this week in the National Institute 


Economic Review finds that really sus- 
tained rapid growth has never occurred 
“At one time or another, 
every country except two [out. of the 
eleven] has grown for eight years or more 
at a rate faster than 3 per cent a year ; 


| one of the exceptions—Britain—reached 


|| 2.7 per cent for the eight years before 











1875, and 3 per cent for six of them.” 
Last week, Mr Selwyn Lloyd spoke of 


| a 3 per cent annual growth in national 
| product as being feasible. In the years 
| immediately ahead, because of the help 
| expected from a growing labour force, 
| this rate might be achieved by a rise of 
| about 2 per cent in productivity. Even 


so, it looks optimistic in the light of past 


experience ; moreover, after 1965, the 
labour force can be expected to grow 
more slowly. On the other hand, there 
are no obvious rules about economic 
growth ; the main lesson from this study 


level of real product a head in different 
countries. The charts show that, in 1959, 
among the continental countries studied, 
only Sweden was well ahead of Britain ; 
but only Italy was way behind. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








Massive Support 


ETAILS of Britain’s credit from IMF 

were expected to be made known by 
the weekend, but anticipatory reports 
from Washington indicated that the total 
will be $2,000 million—split roughly 50-50 
in a drawing and standby credit. These 
amounts are decidedly higher than many 
people expected: such a credit has no 
parallel in the Fund’s previous operations. 
It represents 813 per cent of the total re- 
serves at the end of July, as disclosed on 
Wednesday. Part of the drawing will be 
used to repay a major part, though not 
necessarily the whole, of the credits granted 
by Continental central banks since the 
beginning of March. 

The figuring here is uncertain, because 
the size of the credits has never been dis- 
closed. Assuming that these approach’ £200 
million (higher figures have been mentioned 
this week, but they seem open to doubt) 
the loss of reserves plus central bank sup- 
port since the beginning of March to the 
end of July may have reached a total of 
£465 million. To calculate what the net 
accession of support will be from the IMF 
arrangements involves making assumptions 
about the flow of hot money and its respon- 
siveness to interest rates. There have been 


signs this week of money returning in 


response to 7 per cent. 

The credit has effectively stifled any re- 
maining talk of immediate danger for the 
pound, Once again, Mr Jacobsson has«re- 
cognised that the only credit operation 
worth mounting is a demonstrably decisive 
one, and he has not been deterred by the 
considerable complications of an operation 
on this scale at this time. It will be par- 
ticularly interesting to see how the. Fund 
has tackled the limitations imposed by its 
own shortage of Continental currencies and 
by the undesirability of imposing any new 
strains on the United States, such as would 
result if drawings of dollars under the credit 
were converted into gold. 

One way of mitigating this would be for 
Britain to hold on to the dollars it receives 
and finance any running deficit by sales of 
gold from its reserve. Any such course 
would involve a breach in the traditional 
practice of the Exchange Account of keep- 
ing all but a small portion of the reserves 
in gold metal; but the credit operations of 
this year through which sterling has been 
supported themselves involved not incon- 
siderable departures from traditional prac- 
tice, and it would not be unreasonable to 
ask the British financial authorities to make 
a departure of this kind. This mammoth 
IMF operation shows what impressive 


things the present machinery of inter- 
national credit can do; but it points equally 
sharply to its limitations. 


EXCHANGES AND RESERVES 


Technically Sound 


HE disclosure of a fafl of £114 million 

in Britain’s gold and convertible cur- 
rency reserves last month was preceded 
by a steady improvement in sterling from 
$2.784 immediately before the Chancel- 
lor’s statement, to $2.80 and parity with 
the dollar at one stage on Wednesday. Even 
the announcement itself brought only a 
slight easing in the rate to 2.79g—a marginal 
setback marking the effect on world opinion 
of 7 per cent Bank rate, the imminent IMF 
drawing, and the formal application to join 
the common market. Thursday’s quiet 
market brought a further improvement in 
the spot rate to 2.7918. 

The reasons given for the fall, the largest 
for nearly ten years, were the pressure on 
sterling and the outflow of hot money 
before the Chancellor’s measures were 
announced, and the continuing balance of 
payments deficit. There were also some re- 
payments to the European Central Banks 
that have since March been holding sterling 
under the Basle agreement. Although their 
co-operation continued in July, no new 
operations to increase sterling holdings were 
undertaken. Possibly the Government had 
already decided that the effect of publishing 
a “true ” fall in the gold reserves would be 
outweighed by the new economic measures 


“CONFIDENCE — BACK TO NEUTRAL 
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and the préposed IMF drawing and that 
further increases in the sterling held by the 
central banks were unnecessary. It is pos- 
sible that the United Kingdom was close 
to the maximum aid that the central banks 
felt able to provide. In any case the IMF 
drawing comes ‘none too early. 

In spite of all the talk and the sharp rise 
in the spot rate, confidence in sterling, as 
the chart shows, is still no better than back 
to neutral. Forward rates are still high and 
all but wipe out the interest differential 
between London and New York on a 
covered transaction. Once these rates start 
to fall appreciably, confidence in sterling 
will really have returned and operators will 
be willing to leave their sterling purchases 
uncovered. So far, many of them remain 
cautiously short of pounds. 

This said, however, there are signs of 
returning confidence and fears of devalua- 
tion have gone. On Wednesday there was 
a significant increase in the demand for 
sterling, with buying orders from the Con- 
tinent and from London itself and sugges- 
tions that even the most pessimistic were 
beginning to cover short positions, A good 
deal of the demand, and the turnover has 
been very high, was on commercial account 
and it is felt the leads and lags of inter- 
national trade may not now be quite so hard 
against the United Kingdom. The only 
large seller of sterling has been the Bank 
of England which has been replenishing 
dollar stocks previously dispensed in sup- 
port of sterling. But this did not stop the 
climb in the spot rate and the Bank was 
probably out to sting the bears. 


IN THE MARKETS 


New Perspectives 


- looking at both sides of the stock 

market in the light of the Chancellor’s 
measures and the credit Squeeze, investors 
have to keep one fact firmly in mind : the 
volume of trading is likely to remain low 
for some time and hence price movements, 
swayed by the vaguest hopes and fears, are 
likely to be exaggerated. The market 
tended to lose sight of this fact this week 
and allowed itself to be rather more 
depressed by the fall in gilt-edged prices 
and more impressed by the rise in equities 
than was perhaps justified. _ 

The gilt-edged market’s adjustment to 
7 per cent Bank rate produced further falls 
but, as yields were already. high, these were 
not a big. Immediately after the 
week gilt-edged aint had a 
steadier aye ane but it soon became 
disturbed by the possibility of sales on the 
passing of the trustee bill and after antici- 
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patory selling on Wednesday and Thursday 
War Loan fell to a new low of 51. The 
heavy fall in the reserves did nothing to help 
but the principal influence was a miscon- 
ceived report on the attitude of the authori- 
ties if trustees sold large blocks of gilt- 
edged stocks. The authorities do not sup- 
port the market in the sense of pegging 
prices at a particular level, but they are 
concerned to see that orderly dealings can 
continue at a price. The market has to find 
its own level. Hence heavy sales of gilt- 
edged stocks by trustees would be reflected 
in the prices at which the government 
broker would be prepared to buy. This does 
not mean, as the first reports suggested, that 
the market has no support ; it means that 
it has no automatic support and that if 
selling develops prices may fall. Whether 
trustees should rush into the market to sell 
is a different question and one which they 
must decide themselves ; if they are head- 
strong, they could depress market prices to 
their own disadvantage. 

The Trustee Act, the strong advance in 
prices on Wall Street and Britain’s applica- 
tion to join the common market have all 
been cited to explain the rise in equities 
this week. The Financial Times index, 
which dropped sharply from 316.0 to 306.5 
in two days’ trading before the week-end, 
had recovered to 314.9 by the close on Wed- 
nesday, while The Economist indicator, 
spanning the fall and subsequent recovery, 
lost only 4.7 points to 371.4 to give an 
average yield of a shade under § per cent. 
On Thursday equity prices continued to 
rise, so that 323.4 the Financial Times 
index was higher than it had been on the 
eve of the Chancellor’s statement. The 
recovery looks to impressive, for the 
volume of trading was thin and the jobbers 
were not willing to go short of any sizeable 
amount of stock. They slashed prices 
sharply at the end of last week and marked 
them up almost as sharply this week. Once 
again, a resistance point has occurred 
around the 300 mark for the Financial 
Times index. On the other hand, with the 
credit squeeze pressing on industry and the 
stock market, there is no strong reason, even 
with the Trustee Act, for expecting the 
market to continue to rise at this week’s 
pace. Many dealers would expect prices to 
move within fairly narrow limits for the 
rest of the year. 


Wall Street’s New Peak 


A correspondent cables: 


ce Dow Jones industrial average rose to 
a new peak of close to 715 this week 
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before falling back slightly on Wednesday, 
and the expectation is for still higher prices. 
Wall Street, which is pleased with both the 
higher prices and the increase in trading 
volume, was also impressed with the nature 
of the advance, as it was led by the standard 
industrial issues, such as Dupont, General 
Motors, Dow Chemical and Union Carbide 
which have been comparatively neglected in 
recent months. 
ment of Justice was considering anti-trust 
action. against American Telephone over 
foreign communications systems was mainly 
responsible for checking the rise, but it is 
not believed that this will damp the new 
enthusiasm for long. Indeed, brokers think 
that demand will spread from the blue chips 
to second-rank issues, particularly in indus- 
tries which are likely to benefit from higher 
defence spending and the general business 
recovery. Thus, there has been a good 
demand for aircraft, motors, steels and 
chemicals, while some of the more osten- 
tatious market ormers—in, for example, 
publishing, electronics, recreation—were 
being snubbed. 

Since President Kennedy’s speech on the 
Berlin crisis, the market can be said to have 
launched its summer rally, with the Dow 
Jones average rising by almost five per cent 
in a week and many individual issues by 
over ten per cent. Followers of the Dow 
theory are not entirely convinced, however, 
because the railroad industry is plagued with 
drought in the west and a combination of 
severe competition and financial burdens in 
the east, which have already put the New 
Haven into bankruptcy. As a result, the 
investors’ interest in cyclical stocks does not 
extend to the railroads, and the validity of 
the Dow theory, which is subject to various 
interpretations, appears questionable. Those 
who follow other technical guides are pre- 
dicting that the rally will continue, punc- 
tuated from time to time by profit taking. 


It may be significant that some institu- 
tional investors, which have in the past been 
adding to their holdings of foreign issues, 
are now buying American stocks once again. 
European equities are still considered attrac- 
tive, but the feeling is growing that over 
the short run at least there may be better 
opportunities in Wall Street. Similarly, the 
prospect of increased deficit financing at a 
time when business is raising its sights is 
leading to a switch out of bonds into 
equities. While Washington is not showing 
any signs of shifting away from its easy 
money policy, Wall Street is taking a boom 
for granted and it regards the tightening of 
the credit brakes as inevitable.. In the mean- 
time, equities are in vogue again. 


PRICES AND VIELOS 


May 15 July24 Aug.3 Div. Yield 
ver G% 

BOOtS » vse-esie ss 32/6 28/- 30/- 2:2 2:00 
Marks & Sp. ‘A’. 115/10! anne 113/6 1-4 2-09 
Brit. Oxygen .. 27/3 21/- /- 2:6 2°67 
Metal Box ..... 99/3 89/- 88/- 2:7 2:73 
Beecham Group 51/9 50/- 50/3 20 2-99 
United Drapery 52/3* 47/3 {3 18 3-05 
BPS scccboses 78/10! 3-2 3-17 
Woolworths . : ois 53/3 54/- 1-4 3°32 
Debenhams . 56/6 56/9 16 3-38 
Guest Keen ... 108/71, 88/10', 93/7'2 3-1 3-42 


May 15 Jjuly24 Aug.3 Div. Yield 
Cover 9 

Lancashire Cotton ... 59/3 56/41. 1-5 8°87 
Brit. Petroleum ...... 53/9 46/9 2-3. 8-15 
United Molasses ..... 39/- i. 3 33/6 1-40 (7-31 
4 Sees 54/6 47/3 1:7 6:77 
Hawker Siddeley .... 29/1!2 30, 31/3 2:0 6-79 
eee Lloyds .... 55/- 3/101, 44/\'2 3-6 6-80 
PEie agiecedeueso~ ena 17/- 14/10!, a? 2°5 6°72 
CEG Fe cailaue 38/6 30/3 3i/- 0-8 6°45 
Imperial Tobacco .... 68/3 68/9 70/6 1-7 3 =6°38 
Dunlop Rubber ...... 28/9 — 25/3 26/1'5 1-9 6-06 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. 


A report that the Depart- 
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PUNDITS, BEFORE AND AFTER 


Wisdom and the 
Chancellor 


EFORE the Chancellor announced his 

measures to restrain demand in the 
economy last week, the Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes had recorded their 
views that doing some of the things he 
decided to do would be unwise ; within a 
day or so of his statement the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
jerking into an unwonted and journalistic 
rapidity of assessment, had decided to give 
him a kind of “ Beta-plus ” mark for them. 
The Council (no longer Cohen’s but Hey- 


worth’s) had argued that both an increase in 
indirect taxes (the “regulator” that the 
Chancellor did use) and the pay-roll tax (the 


one he did not) “ give the economy a push 
in just the opposite direction to the one 
needed at the time” ; and that “stop and 


go ” policies (on which he is mainly relying) § 


“ have cut investment back sharply at times, 
particularly in the public sector, and exerted 
a disturbing and discouraging influence 
more widely.” Mr Lloyd has moderated 
the effect of his “ stop ” so far as productive 
public investment is concerned, but hardly 
his general discouragements. 

The National Institute tended, in its latest 
bulletin, to agree with the Chancellor more 
than some of his critics have done that home 
consumption was still building up very 
strongly: it thinks that his measures will 
moderate this rise and could possibly lead to 
a sharp cut in. stock accumulation, which 
would level output off. It also believes the 


. Measures will increase the margin of idle 


capacity in the economy: reduce the current 
account deficit more than this would have 
come down anyway: and through their 
effects on government spending and private 
investment overseas reduce the overall pay- 
ments deficit next year. It thinks the draw- 
ing on the IMF should “ stem the specula- 
tive flight from the d.” But it believes 
the measures “ unlikely to solve the under- 
lying foreign payments problem,” holding 
that “it would be quite inadequate merely 
to achieve overall balance in the favourable 
years, particularly if they were also years 
when domestic activity was stagnating.” 


Pull and Push 


O NE significant change in the flavour of 
the latest report from these three wise 
men is its acceptance and detailed discussion 
of the concept of “ cost-push ” inflation. In 
earlier days an earlier council adhered fairly 
firmly to the school that reckoned (of 
reckon) that inflation, and wage increases; 
are mainly a result of excessive demand, as 
against those who put much of the responsi- 
bility down to the monopoly or counter 
vailing power of trade unions in wage 
aining. 
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There is now a wide measure of agree- 
ment (says the Council) that both “ demand 
pull ” and “ cost push ” have been achieved, 
that they have reinforced one another, and 
that policy has to tackle both. 

The agreement is perhaps not universal. 
Lord Robbins and some of his supporters, 
econometricians and others, at the London 
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School of Economics may still feel that the 
pressure of demand for labour offers an ade- 
quate explanation for the long-run rise in 
the cost of it. The comment that domestic 
servants, quite unorganised, are the kind of 
labour for which wages hav2 risen most, 
which probably originated from Sir Arnold 
Plant, is still an effective one. And over 
the last few years national income statistics, 
as shown in the chart, indicate a significantly 
sharper rise in the wages and salaries bill 
than in the wage bill alone. This means 
that the national salary bill is rising faster 
than the wage bill. At one time this simply 
meant that the number of earners drawing 
salaries was rising faster than the number of 
wage earners, but of late average salaries 
have been rising more than average wages. 
This does not preclude the effect of institu- 
tional factors in the inflation of incomes— 
“relativities,” for example, are a potent fac- 
tor in formal or informal negotiations over 
salaries. But even though the strength of 
white-collar unions is becoming steadily 
greater, the fact remains that trade union 
bargaining affects a far smaller proportion 
of salaries than of wages. 


AIRPORTS 


Under New Management 


a government, said Mr Thorneycroft 
in explaining his new scheme for airport 
management this week, does not regard air- 
ports as part of the welfare state, although 
he might have added that the airlines have 
tried hard to convince him that they should 
be. The loss on all 26 government-owned 
airports has probably halved since the last 
published accounts for 1959-60 and may be 
running at around £3 million a year. These 
Costs the Ministry intends to be met in 
future by (a) airlines and (b) local rate- 
payers, This is the implication behind the 
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proposals contained in Wednesday’s white 
paper, some of which can be put into effect 
immediately and some of which will need 
legislation. 

The difficulty of devising an equitable 
scheme was that the airports closest to 
breaking even were the big international 
ones, while those with the least chance of 
doing so were the small provincial ones. To 
put them all under the same authority would 
mean that international airlines would be 
subsidising airports in Land’s End and the 
Outer Hebrides that they themselves could 
not use. What the Ministry therefore pro- 
poses is to set up a commercial airport 
authority for the international airports only, 
that is the London group consisting of 
Heath Row itself, Gatwick and Stansted, 
together with Prestwick in Scotland. This 
group should be paying its way by the time 
that the necessary legislation setting up the 
authority has reached the statute book. 

The Ministry intends to wash its hands 
of seven provincial airports in England, 
Ulster and Scotland which have no visible 
prospect of breaking even: if local authori- 
ties will not take responsibility for these they 
will, presumably, close. In the last pub- 
lished accounts, losses at these airports 
amounted to more than their total revenue, 
£1.5 million compared with receipts of £1.3 
million. Matters have since improved, but 
ratepayers will have to dig deep into their 
pockets if they want to keep these airports 
open and should not place much hope in the 
Ministry’s soft words about making a con- 
tribution to those which serve a “ national ” 
as well as a local need. The eight little 
landing strips serving the Scottish islands 
are being treated by the Ministry as a 
separate case; these cost the Exchequer 
somewhere between £300,000 and £400,000 
a year and are regarded as a social service. 
What the Ministry hopes is to find an agent 
to run these and the equally small airfields 
in the Scilly Islands. 

The handing over of provincial airports 
to local authorities can go ahead without 
legislation, which should bring an immediate 
relicf to the Treasury. Mr Thorneycroft 
had, however, another card up his sleeve 
which will not please the airlines at all. The 
privately-run airports will charge them for 
the cost of landing; the Ministry now 
intends to charge them for the cost of the 
navigation services it provides to guide 
them en route across the country. The cost 
of these has been roughly assessed as £3 
million-a year. These services are usually 
provided free:. attempts made by other 
countries to charge for them have had 
receptions ranging from anguished howls 
to downright defiance. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Straight and Narrow 


AST week the Restrictive Practices Court 
began exploring: its own special kind 

of limbo, a region of the law where trade 
agreements may be found to be not void 
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but not necessarily in the public interest. 
The Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agree- 
ments had asked the Court to declare that 
a new price agreement made by the Black 
Bolt and Nut Association was “ to the like 
effect ” of restrictions the Court had con- 
demned in July, 1960. Then, as a pendant 
to the notable judgment which held that 
fixed prices for black nuts and bolts con- 
ferred a “ specific and substantial benefit ” 
upon small buyers as it saved them from 
having to go shopping from one manufac- 
turer to another, the Court found contrary 
to the public interest the association’s 
arrangement for sales to large buyers where- 
by its secretary circularised the lowest tender 
among member firms as their minimum 
price for each contract. 


The association, like every other unsuc- 
cessful respondent, had undertaken not to 
make any new agreement “to the like 
effect.” Under its new scheme large buyers 
were to be charged on the basis of the 
association’s price list for small buyers, less 
any discount that member firms individu- 
ally thought justified by any savings arising 
from the size or circumstances of each 
order, This, the Court decided, was not 
“to the like effect.” The comparison was 
with the “ characteristics” of the restric- 
tions previously condemned. Would the 
reasoning in the previous judgment, based 
upon those characteristics, Mr Justice Dip- 
lock asked, “ necessarily lead to the con- 
clusion that the new agreement was contrary 
to the public interest” ? Since the old 
restrictions did not save large users from 
having to shop around, they had not been 
upheld. But “the same might not be true 
of the restrictions in the new agreement.” 
This did not mean. however that, on full 
consideration, the new scheme would or 
would not pass the test of public interest. 
That would be decided when the scheme 
had been registered and referred to the 
Court for a full hearing. The registrar’s 


application last week was made before the 


new scheme was due to come into force ; 
it was perhaps in the manner of a ranging 
shot that might have scored a hit. 


On first glance the case opens up a vista 
of protracted rearguard actions by unsuc- 
cessful. trade associations, But not many 
associations are likely to be in as favourable 
a position as the black bolt and nut manu- 
facturers, with certain of their practices 
already approved by the Court. It may not 
be easy, either, to-put together a new scheme 
that is not “to the like effect” and which 
can also be shown to be not contrary to the 
public interest in a full hearing. ©The 
Court’s sharply worded warning in the 
newspaper case last week that any “ deliber- 
ate attempt to evade orders of the Court” 
could lead to imprisonment, even if offenders 
had acted on legal advice, was made before 
the Court heard the two applications for 
contempt put in by the Registrar. The first 
was against the Black Bolt and Nut Associa- 
tion itself. Before the association’s new 
scheme was due to take effect, the Registrar 
had learnt of an instance of identical tender- 
ing to the National Coal Board. But the 
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Registrar decided not to proceed with this 
application after the Court’s judgment on 
the association’s new scheme. The second 
was against the National Federated Elec- 
trical Association, and its director person- 
ally, for sending out a copy of its 
recommended schedule of charges for elec- 
trical jobbing work the very day after the 
association had given the Court an under- 
taking to abandon its price agreement. This, 
it was found, was the result of sloppy office 
management, not wilful defiance, and the 
contempt was purged by apology. Mr 
Justice Diplock once again declared, how- 
ever, that any attempt to get round the Act 
would be “ playing with fire.” The Regis- 
trar’s two applications for contempt were 
clearly meant to put trade associations on 
notice that a keen watch was being kept for 
any signs of smoke. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Squeeze on the 
Discount Houses 


HE syndicate of discount houses fol- 

lowed the 2 per cent increase in Bank 
rate with a rise of 2% per cent to £6 14s. 8d. 
per cent in its bid at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender. The market had hoped that, 
as in the past, outside bidders would allow 
it to set the new rate before they returned 
to the tender. In fact the outsiders decided 
not to wait, and total applications rose by 
£93 million to £427 million. They raised 
their bids less sharply than the syndicate 
and the average rate of discount rose by 
2is per cent to £6 13s. 9d. per cent. 
As a result outside bidders took the bulk 
of the bills and left the market with only 
28 per cent of its application. 

The discount market is unlikely to have 
pleasant memories of the last two or three 
weeks. Before the change in Bank rate, 
outside bidders anticipated the move by 
keeping out of the Treasury bill tenders, 
and when the change came the market was 
left with unusually large bill portfolios at 
low rates. By entering the tender in force 
on Friday the outsiders prevented the syn- 
dicate from enjoying the large margin on 
the finance of new bills and so recouping 
part of the running loss on existing bill port- 
folios. In 1957 the market secured an allot- 
ment of 60 per cent at the tender following 
the increase in Bank rate to 7 per cent. 

The profits of discount houses will suffer 
as a result of this increase in rates. For 
the next six or seven weeks they will make 
a running loss on the bills taken up before 
Bank rate changed, to say nothing of a book 


loss on their short bonds, and in the weeks . 


ahead their task will be to secure high bill 
quotas without pushing their bid too low 
and incurring the displeasure of the 
authorities (which could be reflected ulti- 
mately in borrowing from the Bank of 
England at 7 per cent). The bill rate at 
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6ié per cent will give the syndicate room 
to manceuvre but this rate is bound to come 
under pressure. Some foreign money was 
noticed at last Friday’s tender and once 
confidence returns and buyers of sterling 
are willing to leave their purchases un- 
covered the competition for bills will be 
heavy since the interest differential over the 
New York bill rate is approaching 4% per 
cent. 


Local Authority Loans 


URNOVER in the mortgage market has 
been very large since the Bank rate 
increase, although this activity has been 
concentrated in the short end of the market. 
Money on two and seven days call, which 
commanded 53-5% per cent, is now quoted 
at 73-74 per cent and local authority 
treasurers are quite sensibly turning to tem- 
porary finance in the belief that a 7 per 
cent Bank rate is itself no more than a 
temporary measure. The _ short-term 
borrowing of some authorities is now very 
high and pressure to go still shorter has 
come at an inopportune moment. In spite 
of the high rates a number of twenty-year 
mortgages have been arranged at 7 per cent. 
Up to Wednesday the market reported 
little interest from foreign lenders. Such 
money that was coming in was on a 
covered basis and going to hire purchase 
companies, some of which are paying over 
8 per cent for three months’ money. On 
Wednesday, however, substantial enquiries 
on foreign account were reported and one 
part of the market confirmed receiving 
moderate sums from abroad that after- 
noon. The suggestion was that the money 
that had so far gone to the hire purchase 
companies and into -Treasury bills was 
spilling over into the local authority market, 
Local authority advertising in the national 
press is still offering pre-7 per cent rates— 
a sign that their appeal is directed at local 
support rather than sophisticated invest- 
ment. 

On Thursday the Public Works Loan 
Board followed the movement in market 
rates in announcing its own rate increases. 
Loans for periods up to fifteen years will 
cost 73 per cent in future, and loans over 
fifteen years 7 per cent. Before the Bank 
rate increase the Board was charging 6} 
per cent for medium range money. 


INDUSTRIAL PRIOR CHARGES 


What Sort of Rates? 


ELL before Bank rate was raised to 

7 per cent, the yields on gilt-edged 
securities and on industrial prior charges 
were well above what once would have been 
thought “normal” with Bank rate at 5 
per cent. The long end of the market was 
prepared in advance for higher interest 
rates and the adjustments it has had to 
make this week to the Chancellor’s 
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measures have been comparatively small, 
though they. have been significant. Until 
the market in industrial prior charges has 
been fully tested, the establishing of firm 
rates will have to wait—conceivably for a 
month or two. 

Broadly, however, yields on redeemable 
debentures have risen from about 63-63 
per cent at the end of June to around 7 pr fs; 
cent; on irredeemable debentures from 
64-6% per cent to 74-7} per cent ; and on 
preference shares from 6%-7 per cent to 
7-7% per cent (in the view of some dealers 
this still leaves them rather overvalued), 
The Chancellor’s measures will thrust more 
borrowers on a lenders’ market and if they 
opt for a prior charge rather than a rights 
issue of ordinary shares they will have to 
pay a steep price. Borrowers will wish to 
secure as low a coupon as possible for the 
shortest period of time, but the lenders will 
dictate the terms. There may be some 
attempt to shorten the life of new redeem- 
able prior charges and the convertible deben- 
ture may reappear in a few cases. But the 
institutions like long-dated stocks are not 
overfond of hybrids. This week, about 
half of the stock offered directly to the 
public by City Centre Properties (this is 
convertible up to 1964 and finally redeem- 
able in 1970) was left with the underwriters. 

Other borrowers may find themselves 
having to offer a 7 per cent stock at 99 
(whose high running yield would have an 
obvious appeal to gross funds and to 
trustees concerned with the income of the 
life tenant) or a 63 per cent stock at a suffi- 
cient discount to produce a gross redemp- 
tion yield of a touch over 7 per cent. Some fy 
funds may already be holding money on 
short-term deposit in preparation for prior 
charges issues at such rates and for rights 
issues (which would have to be on attrac. 
tive terms) in the autumn. At the moment 
they are prepared to wait, not least because § 
they want to see whether the Trustee Act 
will promote any further selling off 
gilt-edged. 
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RIGHTS ISSUES 


Finding the Money 

HE alternative to issuing a debenture o N 

loan stock is a rights issue of ordinary * obod 
shares and this presents the difficulty 1 There | 
fixing terms that are attractive to share: 
holders without being over-generous. flashbu 
sudden movement in stock exchange values reporte 
can easily upset calculations and this, 
indeed, happened with the £30 million starbos 
issue of Distillers. Of the 19,600,000 shares N 
offered at 32s. 6d., one for ten, 2,300,000 Orn 
shares (or 11.7 per cent of the issue) wert athleti. 
left with the underwriters. The origingy 
intention was to sell any rights not takeijy 1S his o 
up and to distribute the proceeds to thé fully, t 


appropriate shareholders ; but when thé 
offer closed last week this was nugatoty 
as the rights then had no value. This wet 
however, the news of Britain’s applicatiot 
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MR. SMITH ACHIEVES A THREE MINUTE MILE 


Nobody’s taking much notice of it. 
There are no crowds to go mad, no 
flashbulbs to go pop and the only 
reporter on board is away on the 
starboard side throwing a nifty quoit. 
Smith’s not the 
athletic type. The only thing he runs 


Normally Mr. 


is his own business—and very success- 
fully, too. That’s why he’s got to be 


on the top of his form when he gets to 
Australia. Relaxed. Assured. Con- 
fident. That’s why he’s going by P& O 
-Orient Lines —the laziest, liveliest, 
most .soothing way ever devised of 
doing a mile in three minutes flat. 

Mr Smith closes his eyes again. 
All this activity can make a man 


sleepy... 





P:0-ORIENT 
LINES 


The world’s largest passenger line 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR P & O— ORIENT LINES 
16 Cockspur St. $.W.1. 130 Leadenhall St. E.C.3. 
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to join the common market led to a rally 
in the price and the new shares, now Ios. 
paid, are quoted at 13s. 13d. Failure to 
secure a full subscription list does not 
augur well for the £15 million rights issue 
by Colvilles. The final acceptance date for 
its three-for-five issue at 57s. 6d. per share 
is August 16th and the current weakness 
in steel equities is reflected in the price of 
54d., nil paid, despite a rise this week. 
The rights issue by Barclays Bank, on 
the other hand, is unlikely to run into much 
trouble. Its offer of one new share at 50s. 
for every eight held is designed to raise 
£124 million; as was noted in these 
columns last month, this will raise the ratio 
of its issued capital to deposits from 3.6 to 
4.3 per cent and thus bring it into line with 
the average ratio of the other six major 
banks at the end of June. The existing {1 
shares have held up well since the news 
that an issue was on its way and this week 
they more than recovered the initial loss of 
3s. 43d. a week ago when the terms were 
announced. With the old shares at 81s., 
the rights are worth 3s. 6d. per share and 
if this price is held, dealings in the new 
shares should begin around 27s. 6d. pre- 
mium. On the forecast of a maintained 


dividend of 13 per cent, the indicated yield - 


is 3.4 per cent. 


ROAD HAULAGE 


B, Not A, for C 


P ROFESSIONAL road hauliers will not, after 
all, face the prospect of their larger 
customers going into direct competition 
with them. The Court of Appeal has 
assured them this much by endorsing the 
appeal of the Transport Commission and 
sixty road hauliers from the decision of the 
Transport Tribunal in what had become 
known as the Merchandise Transport case 
—a decision that itself was an endorsement 
of an appeal from the Metropolitan 
Licensing Authority. Last January the 
tribunal uncovered a possible hole in the 
haulage licensing system whereby industrial 
firms could convert their private transport 
fleets, run under “‘ C ” licences which autho- 
rise the movement of the firm’s own pro- 
perty only, into part-time public haulage 
units operated by a subsidiary company 
under ordinary “ A ” licences. 

Harris Lebus, as was explained in an 
article on pages 1247-48 of The Economist 
of June 17, 1961, had applied to transfer 
its large “C” licence fleet to its wholly- 
owned transport subsidiary, Merchandise 
Transport, who would run the vehicles 


under “A” licences. The company gave an 


undertaking to the tribunal that its lorries 
would look for outside work only on return 
journeys when normally most of them 
would be running empty. The Court of 
Appeal decided that this is not what “A” 
licences are for: the appropriate licence 
would have been a “B” licence (which 
sanctions the carriage of a firm’s own and 
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other firms’ goods) and as Merchandise 
Transport had not asked for “ B” licences 
the appeal would succeed. Harris Lebus 
is thus back where it started eighteen 
months ago when it first applied to the 
Metropolitan Licensing Authority, and the 
long-standing distinction between public 
and private carriers has been upheld. “B” 
licences do not offer so wide an opportunity 
as Harris Lebus had thought it had opened 
up by going the full gamut from C to A. 
Hauliers—and the Transport Commission 
in particular—are quick to raise objections 
to ambitious “ B ” licence applications and 
the licensing authorities invariably tie suc- 
cessful applicants to a limited and specific 
field of operation. After its legal foray, 
Harris Lebus will undoubtedly have a tough 
battle on its hands if it now chooses to seek 
“B” licences. 


BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 


Mr Eley’s Victory 


NE man will be held responsible for 

what happens in the future to British 
Drug Houses—the chairman, Mr Geoffrey 
Eley. With the full backing of the other 
directors, he has been in the forefront of suc- 
cessive fights and from the outside he has 
seemed to enjoy being there. In the earlier 
struggle with Fisons, The Economist was 
critical of some of the tactics BDH used ; 
in the latest one, concerning the link up 
with Mead Johnson, Mr Eley has clearly 


had the best arguments against inconclu- 


sive counter-proposals. Monday’s meeting 
when the resolutions were passed was 
lively ; but it added little that was new, 
except a comment by Mr Eley that of the 
£5 million in new money to be provided by 
Mead Johnson, £3 million was needed to 
complete projects in hand and £2 million 
for other projects “which it would be 
against the company’s interest to disclose to 
competitors.” The opposition to the plan 
was .vocal rather than effective and on a 
poll the resolutions received more than the 
necessary 75 per cent majority. 
Throughout Mr Eley has argued that the 
Mead Johnson plan is in the best interests 
of BDH and its shareholders. Events may 
prove him to be right. But criticism of the 
scheme on two points is still valid. First, 
while it provides BDH with new money 
cheaply, Mead Johnson immediately gains 
35 per cent of the equity votes and ulti- 
mately 35 per cent of the issued ordinary 
capital, so that after 1966 present share- 
holders will have only 65 per cent of the 
equity in the company’s growth. Secondly, 
while it introduces new blood to the board 
and management, it preserves the present 
directors and management. In passing the 
resolutions, the shareholders have in effect 
given a vote of confidence in the present 
direction of the company. Perhaps their 
interests would have been better served if 
BDH had been taken over lock, stock and 
barrel. It rests with Mr Eley and his 
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team, new and old, to produce the higher 
returns that shareholders have been led to 
expect. : 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 





M OTOR manufacturers must be sweating 
quietly under the roasting just given 
by the British Standards Institution to the 
conditions attached to their car guarantees 
and praying that not too many customers 
read the BSI’s suggestions for getting round 
them. These guarantees have recently come 
in for some well-aimed sniping, notably 
from Mr Lucas of Merton College, whose 
target has been the British Motor Corpora- 
tion. But the BSI mounts guns of a 
different fire power and the scarifying com- 
ments of its Consumer Advisory Council’s 
special publication Shopper’s Guide cannot 
be shrugged off as lightly as those of private 
individuals. 

Critics take strongest objection to the 
clause which invites the buyer to sign 
away all the rights he would normally have 
in common law against a manufacturer who 
sold him faulty goods—and, says the BSI, 
to sign these away when he signs the 
dealer’s order form, before he has even 
clapped eyes on the guarantee itself. In 
return he gets carefully qualified under- 
takings from the maker to replace certain 
faulty parts—since these guarantees have 
come under fire, BMC, Rootes and Rover 
(but not yet Ford or Rolls-Royce) have taken 
out the clause which says the customer must 
pay the labour cost of putting the new pari 
in. For this small mercy the buyer should, 
presumably, be thankful, but the critics are 
not, for in discussions with the BSI, the 
motor industry has presented a united front 
and refused to amend the guarantee in 4 
way that would preserve the customer’ 
common law rights. The Sale of Goods 
Act, says the motor industry, is both out of 
date and unsuitable for such complex 
things as cars. Why ? 

The BSI suggests that potential cus- 
tomers try amending the guarantee forms 
themselves. The current issue of Shopper’ 
Guide suggests a simple form of words 
which would protect the buyer’s legal righty 
if the car makers. would accept it—which, 
the BSI sadly admits, they are unlikely t0 
do. This type of guarantee is widely used 
by manufacturers of consumer durables 
protect themselves, one can only assum 
from heavy claims for damages, but it ! 
under fire from every side. Some mat 
facturers are ceasing to use it and only th 
motor industry makes the acceptance 
such a guarantee something closely approx 
mating to a condition of sale. Inde 
the motor industry takes such pains ! 
protect itself that some lawyers think certé 
companies have defeated their own eft 
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and produced a warranty form that might 
not stand up in the courts. “A test case is 
badly needed ; unfortunately this is expen- 
sive and the law prevents any interested 
body, such as the BSI, from helping towards 
the costs. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Fair or Phoney? 


| Rabat not only primary producers 
—are showing increasing concern at 
the level of commodity prices. Depressed 
prices last year have slowed the growth in 
exports of manufactured products, and it is 
a tenable view that danger, though not dis- 
aster, lies ahead. So far, 1961 can hardly 
be called a year of revival. The year began 
encouragingly ; prices of metals, fibres and 
foodstuffs rose simultaneously—a fairly rare 
occurrence—and by the beginning of May 
they were collectively 5 per cent higher, an 
improvement. that, if maintained, might 
have put something like $1000 million into 
producers’ pockets this year. But prices 
have declined since May: metals are still 
3+ per cent higher than in January ; fibres 
have gained 43 per cent; but foodstuffs have 
risen Only 0.2 per cent. Given its proper 
weight this small rise in food prices and a 
fall in the price of rubber have éliminated 
nearly all the earlier improvement in prices. 
The Economist commodity price indicator 
stood at 93.3 on January 4th and rose to 
98.0 in May but this week it dipped once 
more to 93.8. 

The Australian minister for trade com- 
plained this week about phoney prices for 
commodities. His thesis that “ world ” prices 
were rigged by subsidies to producers in 
importing countries was aimed at indus- 
trialised countries, but to some extent it 
also seems true of primary producers, Price 
“rigging” by commodity stabilisation 
schemes, though often aided and abetted by 
consumers, has been largely ineffectual this 
year. “ Free ” sugar is thoroughly depressed 
despite attempts to rub out the surplus. 
Cocoa has not responded much to the con- 
struction of a commodity scheme, and the 
coffee agreement is currently keeping its 
end up rather than forcing a recovery. The 
price of lead has not been lifted by the 
agreement to cut production ; the strength 
of tin owes little to the efforts of the Tin. 
Council ; and the weakness of zinc follows 
naturally from the decision not to limit out- 
put this year. 

In part, the early recovery this year was 
suspect, if not phoney. Speculation about 
strikes, political troubles, incipient price 
fixing agreements and over-optimism about 
the extent and pace of industrial recovery 
in the United States played an important 
role. But after their relapse, prices are on 
firmer ground. Political uncertainties have 
not diminished, and a rise in defence spend- 
ing is planned in the United States, Indus- 
trial expansion is continuing and the threat 
of strikes by copper miners persists. Some 
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producefs are already predicting a turn for 
the better in wheat and other after 
years of surplus that naturally brought a 
degree of disregard in consuming countries 
for the welfare of these important staples. 
Moisture levels in the soil have been falling 
for several years in Canada. With China in 
the market, a bigger demand will coincide 
with poor harvests this year. 


SHIPPING 


Higher Freight Costs 


HE Atlantic westbound freight con- 


ferences have announced that a sur- 
charge of 23 per cent on freight tariffs will 
be imposed from the beginning of Novem- 
ber, owing to recent rises in costs that the 
companies are unable to absorb. This 
follows a general increase of Io per cent 
dating from the beginning of February, since 
when seafarers’ wages have been stepped up 
substantially. Since this wage claim was 
agreed (some shipowners have suggested 
that their wages bill has increased by 20 per 
cent), several liner conferences have in- 
creased their tariffs by amounts generally in 
the region of 10 per cent, including con- 
ferences serving the Mediterranean, West 
Africa, South America, the Indian Ocean 
and the Far East. 

The increase in seamen’s wages affects 
tramps and tankers just as much as cargo 
liners, but the rates they can charge for their 
services depend more on the balance between 
supply and demand. In recent weeks 
demand for the major bulk commodities, 
grain, coal, ore and fertilisers, has been well 
maintained, so much so that the volume of 
laid-up dry-cargo tonnage was reduced to 
662,169 tons gross by the beginning of 
July. Most of the ships still laid up are 
either war-built standard ships or were built 
in 1935 or earlier, and are no longer acting 
as a brake on freight rates. Laid-up tankers, 
on the other hand, do have a restraining 
effect on freight rates for dry cargo, since 
they can be and are being used to carry 
grain. If it had not been for the incursion 
of large tankers into the grain trades, there 
can be little doubt that dry-cargo freight 
rates would be at much higher levels today. 

As it is, the Chamber of Shipping voyage 
charter index reached 111.3 in May, an im- 
provement of 11.3 poimts on last year’s 
average rate. The figure for June fell back 
to 108.7, but recent fixtures at higher rates 
indicate that the July figure will show a 
recovery again. A feature of the present 
pattern of trading is the predominance of 
Japan and China as importers of grain and 
fertilisers, coal, ore and scrap. The pro- 
cession of ships steaming to the Far East 
has caused a shortfall of ships available on 
this side of the world, so that transatlantic 
grain charterers have been forced to concede 
higher rates, even for tankers. Ships dis- 


charging in the Far East (there has been - 


some congestion in Japanese ports) will have 
to ballast long distances to find follow-on 
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cargo, and shippers may have to offer higher 
rates to induce them to return for more out- 
ward cargoes. 


CARS 


More Minx For Less 


cuts the Rootes Group has made in 
the prices of the Hillman Minx saloon, 
convertible and station wagon are not simply 
a stock clearing device. A year ago Vauxhall 
released its dealers from their commitment 
to charge list prices a few weeks before a 
new model was introduced. But the new 
Hillman car Rootes intends to. put on the 
market in October will not replace the 
sco oe the new Hillman will a 
roughly same engine capacity as 
re-vamped Minx, the group intends to keep 
the new Minx in production and specifically 
calls it the 1962 model. In appearance the 
new Minx shows little change but it has a 
more powerful engine—1,592 cc against 
1,494 cc, or basically the same cylinder 
block as in the new Singer Vogue and the 
Sunbeam Rapier. The rear axle ratio has 
also been increased to give a higher cruising 
speed and more economic consumption. 
The group has a £41 off the basic 
price of the Minx saloon. ith tax in- 
cluded, this has brought the showroom 
price down by almost {60 to £727—or by 
£37 from the old price of £764 before 
the increase in purchase tax last week. The 
reductions for the convertible and -station 
wagon are much smaller, £8 and {to 
respectively. But the significance lies in the 
fact, rather than the amount of the price 
cuts. The costs of all car manufacturers 
have been going up as the result both of raw 
material price increases and of low rates of 
output. Obviously the cuts are intended to 
stimulate sales; but the full meaning of these 
price changes may not become apparent 
until the new Hillman model appears. 


SPAIN 


Convertible Peseta 


“jin principle ” for the 
Spanish peseta- marks a formal 


relaxations it seems that restrictive quotas 

are still to be maintained on many manu- 
factured goods. The wider benefits of 
stiiiaaian admittedly, have been rather 
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slow to appear. There have been signs that 


industrial production in Spain has at last . 


turned upward in the first months of this 
year. But the paucity of Spanish statistics 
makes it difficult to say whether this marks 
the beginning of a sustained recovery or 
simply a temporary replenishing of stocks. 

External convertibility for the peseta is 
still subject to qualifications, and the exact 
details of the new regulations are not yet 
entirely clear. Broadly, non-residents’ 
holdings of pesetas are divided into two 
forms of account. Pesetas acquired from 
exports to Spain or from the sale of con- 
vertible currencies on the Spanish market 
will be credited to convertible peseta 
accounts. These may be used to buy other 
convertible currencies, to finance imports 
from Spain, or to purchase Spanish pro- 
perty or securities. But the use of peseta 
holdings derived from transactions within 
Spain, such as the sale of Spanish property 
or earnings by non-residents working in 
Spain, will remain restricted. 

It is not yet clear how far this relaxation 
will broaden the international market in the 
peseta. The Spanish banks are being 
authorised to deal abroad in spot transac- 
tions, but for the time being selling rates 
for the peseta will continue to be fixed daily 
by the Madrid exchange control, so that 
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there will be no effective scope for market 
fluctuation. This limitation may, however, 
be temporary, and some observers believe 
that once the new system is run in the 
Spanish peseta may be put on broadly the 
same basis in the foreign exchange market 
as other west European currencies. 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENT 


Unit Trust for Trustees 


Royal Assent this week, the Municipal 

and General Group of unit trusts an- 
nounced that it was forming a new trust 
specially designed for trustees. Units in 
any unit trust authorised by the Board of 
Trade rank as “ wider range” investments 
under the Trustee Act; but M and G, 
which has pioneered a similar trust for 
charities, was quick to see the advantages of 
offering a trust which deliberately caters 
for the need of trustees. For trustees who 
have no extensive knowledge of equity in- 
vestment a well-managed unit trust offers 
great convenience and enables them to have 
a stake in certain securities—as, for example, 
in new companies, small companies and 


J uST before the Trustee bill received the 


All Catching the Same Cold ? 


HE British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
cE tion, which published its accounts last 
week, claims to rank second only to Pan 
American World Airways .among inter- 
national airlines in the west (both are 
dwarfed by the internal American giants). 
Last year, Pan American made a £2} mil- 
lion profit and BOAC, a £23 million loss. 
It is a distressing fact that the corporation 
seems to take one step forward towards 
solvency only to slip two paces back the 
next year: its 1960-61 deficit is twice the 
size of that recorded the previous year. 
The accumulated loss now stands at £17 
million on a capital of £154 million, with 
revenue running at £88 million last year. 

The chairman has no doubt where the 
responsibility lies, in the small associated 
airlines in which BOAC has a substantial 
shareholding. These cost it, in some 
cases, more than £600,000 a year. Yet 
he makes it plain that in common with 
many other big operators, BOAC finds 
it expedient to maintain links with these 
airlines to protect its traffic rights. And 
this usually implies subsidising the small 
airline, since the latter would not seek 
partnership if it were able to stand finan- 
cially on its own feet. So although the 
amounts some of them succeed in extract- 


ing from the corporation are obviously 
excessive, BOAC must, if it considers 
these overseas traffic rights worth having, 
budget for sufficient surplus on its own 
operations to be able to meet their losses. 
And the small profit that it had been 
making on its own operations turned into 
a loss of nearly £500,000 last year. 


This loss is an ominous pointer to the 
outturn for all airlines in 1961. There are 
inefficiencies inside BOAC, any one of 
which could explain why it should have 
made losses over a period when most 
other airlines were making profits. But 
the most important single fact about the 
current returns is that they include the 
first three months of 1961 ; other airlines’ 
results do not. And it was during this 
period that airlines first caught the 
draught that has kept them snuffling all 
the summer and might easily develop into 
pneumonia in the autumn. During 1960 
most airlines this side of the Iron Curtain 
were, if not exactly in the pink, still well 
out of the red. The International Civil 
Aviation Organisation calculates that air- 
lines this side of the Iron Curtain made 
a combined profit on internal and inter- 
national services of $57 million on a 
revenue of $5,500 million, These pre- 
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overseas companies—which however desir- 
able in themselves are not eligible as direct 
investments under the terms of the act. 
In addition, the new M and G trust 
claims two special advantages. First, its 
management charges will be levied on a 
reducing scale, the initial charge being lower 
for big purchases and the annual running 
charge being reduced as the unit trust grows 
in size. Secondly, the income arising from 
the underlying investments will be distri- 
buted as far as possible in accordance with 


the requirements of trust law. The intention 


here is that in following the law the unit 
trust managers will try to strike a just 
balance between the claims of the life tenant 
and the remainderman. Thus, in addition 
to normal trading dividends, tax free 
capital distributions other than those arising 
from a reduction in capital will be passed 
on to the life tenants while any capital profit 
arising, for example, from a successful take- 
over bid will be retained by the fund. The 
new trust will be open to all investors and 
on the basis of current prices the initial 
yield is likely to be about § per cent. 
Trustees themselves must. decide whether 
they wish to invest in a unit trust and if 
so, whether in a specially designed trust or 
a general trust; in either case they ought to 
be looking for expert management. 





liminary estimates frequently need cor- 
recting, but they suggest that the rate of 
profit, as well as the actual profit, was 
halved between 1959 and 1960. BOAC’s 
returns suggest that it may vanish in 1961. 


The North Atlantic was hit first, but ~ 
airlines inside the United States. are now 
reported to have made losses totalling 
$20 million during the first half of the 
year. Repercussions on this side of the 
Atlantic may have been less_ severe, 
British European Airways has made a 
profit of £14 million during the same 
period covered by the BOAC accounts, 
and the troubles of medium-sized airlines 
like Sabena and SAS (KLM, Aer Lingus 
and Swissair are among those showing 
profits) seem due more to internal cost 
levels than to falling traffic. 


The tendency to blame the jets for the 
air transport industry’s snuffles is a bit 
unfair on the most efficient flying machine 
yet developed. BOAC’s accounts show 
that the cost of carrying a ton of payload 
one mile in a Boeing 707 is 1s. 3d. against 
1s. 8d. in a Britannia and 1s. 9d. in a 
Comet, a 25 per cent advantage. But the 
airlines bought jets expecting the same 
yearly traffic increase of 13 to 15 per cent 
to which they have become accustomed, 
and the passengers went on strike. There 
was no increase in traffic and falls on 
some routes. Since then, prospects have 


brightened considerably; July and August 
bookings appear heavy and the aircraft 
are filling up again. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The New Firm 


NCE Egypt decided to slip the com- 
munist countries’ hold on its cotton 
exports, a reversal of its previous selling 
policy was inevitable. When a delegation 
of western cotton experts was invited to 
Egypt earlier this year to advise on how 
to restore trade with the West they took 
as their text that if the price was right 
the trade would follow. Egypt seems to 
have been misled by the nominal values 
attributed to its cotton in barter deals with 
communist countries and by its success in 
disposing of cotton last season into demand- 
ing too much for its cotton from western 
purchasers. Official minimum export prices 
—though subject to reduction for desirable 
currencies—kept prices too high to attract 
business, and unofficial discounts and 
seepages of re-exported Egyptian cotton 
from communist countries in contravention 
of agreements undermined confidence. 
Egypt apparently wishes to split its trade 
between East and West in the proportions 
of 60-40 per cent. Though the projected 
division might look unflattering politically, 
it is limited by Egypt’s commitments. to the 
communist bloc, particularly as a result of 
the building of the Aswan dam. However, 
it also reflects the need to finance imports 
of spare parts for installed western 
machinery and possibly the realisation that 
suitable capital goods are more readily 
available in the West. In the first nine 
months of the current season, communist 
countries took two-thirds of Egypt’s cotton. 
The overhaul of prices has been drastic. 


.The old price structure and its discounts 


have gone, but the Egyptian authorities 
have also swept up the cotton futures 


CARS SOLD ON HIRE PURCHASE 


Confracts registered with H P Information 
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Total hire purchase contracts regis- 
tered with HP Information in July fell 
to 157,746, compared with 160,962 in 
June. This fall occurred in spite of 
buying in anticipation of the Chancel- 
lor’s measures and the threatened in- 
crease in interest charges by the 
Finance Houses Association. August 
will feel the full force of these changes 
and sales will probably suffer. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


market and the formerly controlled but 
independent export houses. The futures 
market has been eliminated and exporters 
are to be Egyptianised ; Egypt evidently 
wants big deals with the West to balance 
those with communist countries and is not 
very interested in reviving the free market 
in Alexandria. A rash of barters similar to 
the £2} million deal recently arranged by an 
adventurous British merchanting syndicate 
seems likely. 

A further deal is under discussion and 
the market expects others to follow. Under 
the first, Egypt will take £5 million of 
British capital goods. The merchant can 
hope to make his profit either on the cotton 
or the capital goods, but in this case the sale 
of the 25,000 bales of cotton is proving 
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unexpectedly difficult. Spinners are cur- 
rently not feeling too venturesome, Since 
the Suez crisis they have used Sudanese 
cotton and are reluctant to change again. 
Stocks of long-staple cotton have built up 
and certain technical changes—the resin 
finish in drip-dry shirts is one example— 
favour shorter fibres. Egyptian cotton is 
said to be offered at 3d. a lb. below the new 
level of official Egyptian prices and the 
Sudan has cut its prices by 2d. a Jb. 
Sudanese representatives arrived in Britain 
to discuss cotton sales this week. One view 
is that these two suppliers will concert their 
selling policies. Before spinners are 
attracted by lower prices they will want to 
see whether co-operation or competition 
will result. 





SHORTER NOTES 


~ Export orders for machine tools have been 
rising since April, but the decline in home 
orders, since last year’s peak, still continues. 
All told, home orders in the first five months 


of this year were a fifth less than last year, . 


but orders from overseas buyers have in total 
just about kept level. Despite increased 
output, however, the machine tool industry’s 
total order book is still growing. 


* 


Spot checks of vehicles on the roads, the 
companion scheme to the annual testing of 
older cars and lorries, will start early in 


September. 
* 


The plastics market never stays quiet for 
long. ICI has started another round of com- 
petitive price reductions in polythene by 
lopping 3d. to 4d. a pound—roughly a 
seventh—off every grade of Alkathene, only 
eight months after a similar cut of- 3d. a 
pound. Monsanto Chemical quickly fol- 
lowed this new lead. In three years the price 
of polythene has been cut by almost half 
under the pressure of surplus capacity. In 
addition, ICI and Metal Box have both taken 
steps to strengthen their positions in plastic 
packaging materials. ICI has formed a joint 
company with E. S. & A. Robinson to 
“develop the use of plastic packaging 
Films.” Metal Box has joined with Shell 
Chemical and the National Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation of New York in their 
plans, announced last November, to run a 
joint factory to make packaging film here, 
particularly polypropylene. 


* 


After considering last week’s request by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to hold 
dividends down, the directors of Powell 
Duffryn have decided to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 16 per cent for the 


sixth successive year. The group’s gross . 


profits in the year to March 31st rose from 
£2,157,000 to £2,537,000, which the direc- 
tors say would ‘have justified a dividend of 
18 per cent. 


Courtaulds has teamed up with United 
Merchants and Manufacturers Inc. of New 


. York to manufacture and sell glass fibres 


and fabrics in Britain. This market has 
been growing in the last few years and is at 
present supplied by Fibreglass (a subsidiary 
of Pilkington Brothers), Turner and Newall, 
and Deeglass. Courtaulds has not so far 
given any details about its plans for this new 
venture. 
> 


Hambros Bank, in conjunction with 
Credito Italiano of Milan, is seeking a 
London quotation for the whole of the 
ordinary and privileged shares of Snia 
Viscosa, a limited number of whose ordinary 
shares have been quoted in London for 35 
years. Snia Viscosa is the biggest producer 
of artificial fibres in Italy and it has close 
links with Courtaulds, which is one of its 
shareholders. 

+ 


Spillers is to subscribe at par for 
£500,000 of an 8 per cent unsecured loan 
stock issued by Buxted Chicken, and also 
for 250,000 §s. ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. 
each in this company. The agreement, 
which is subject to the approval of the 
Buxted shareholders, will also give Spillers 
an option to buy 150,000 Buxted shares at 
27s. 6d. each between January 1, 1962, and 
June 30, 1964. The shares are currently 
quoted at 28s. 3d. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 582 and 583 on: 
John Brown Harper Engineering 


Fitch Lovell Wellman Smith Owen 
Thorn Electrical Metal Industries 
Ultra Associated British Foods 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 584 and 585 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 583 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 586 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST AUGUST 5, 1961 


HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
MR KENNETH MOORE ON TAKE-OVER BIDS 


The 28th annual general meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on July 27 at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, Mr Kenneth Moore (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his State- 
ment, which had been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


Our trading experience during the past year 
was very much as expected in that keen and 
sometimes over-keen compétition within the 
Flour Milling Industry tended to reduce 
profit margins. Sales, however, were well 
maintained particularly in the case of our 
main proprietary brands—Hovis Bread 
Flour and McDougalls Self-Raising and 
Plain Flours, 

The results of E. Marriage and Son 
Limited and its subsidiaries were well up to 
expectations and this acquisiton. early in 
April, 1960, has not only strengthened our 
position in the Flour Milling Industry but 
has brought opportunities for development 
in other branches of the food industry—for 
example, in the field of a variety of cooked- 
foods including potato crisps, etc. 

Our non-milling subsidiaries had a good 
year and made a substantial contribution to 
the over-all Group results which, for pur- 
poses of record, are set out at the foot of this 
report in comparative form for the four full 
years which have elapsed since the merger of 
the Hovis and McDougall businesses. 

It will be seen that in spite of the factors 
I have mentioned the Group has made fur- 
ther progress during the year. For this our 
warmest thanks are due to those responsible 
for the management of the various businesses 
within the Group and to all who work in 
them, and in this I am sure our shareholders 
will wish to join. 

Capital expenditure during the past year 


‘ amounted to more than two million pounds. 


Much of this sum was for additions and im- 
provements to plant, buildings and equip- 


Group Profit before Taxation (after deducting Pre-acquisition Profits of newly acquired 


SRPPUNINENON) ode Lees | liiwe ss twee. Se 
Taxation and various adjustments ...... 


Group Surplus 
Dividends (net) 


Ploughed-in by way of additions to Reserves 


ment and the remainder was for the acquisi- 
tion of controlling interests and-investments 
in various businesses complementary to our 
existing activities. 


TAKE-OVER BIDS 
To our regret the company has recently 
been the subject of various rumours of take- 
over bids which led, for a time, to some 
speculative activity in its ordinary stock. The 
Press, as is their duty, duly reported not only 
the rumours but also the fact that we in- 


formed them that, to the best of our know- 
ledge, the rumours were éntirely without 


foundation. 

That remains the position to-day but I 
think it right to mention the matter because 
of an aspect which is often overlooked, 
namely the disturbing effect which such 
rumours have on those who work in. the 
businesses concerned. I hope that what I 
have said and what I say hereafter will 
reassure them. 

Having dealt with the particular it is 
perhaps appropriate to add some general 
comments which may help to keep such 
matters in perspective. There is nothing 


new or inherently wrong in amalgamations, , 


mergers and take-over bids. On the con- 
trary, they have been going on throughout the 
‘growth of industrial and commercial activity. 
Almost every large business one_can think 
of is a product of these processes—the great 
banks, the insurance companies, the major 
engineering, ship-building and chemical 
companies, the breweries and so on all bear 
witness to the advantages, indeed the neces- 
sity in modern conditions, of large-scale 
organisation—advantages, generally speaking, 
for customers, stockholders and employees 
alike and, indeed, for the national economy. 


GROUP’S GROWING STRENGTH 


In its modest way the Hovis-McDougall 
Group is a case in point. It has been built 
up by the amalgamation of complementary 
businesses after friendly and private nego- 


Comparative Table of Principal Figures 


tiations and is stronger technically, finan- 


_ cially and in terms of human resources than 


the constituent parts would be on their own. 
Moreover, the growing strength of the 
Group has enabled us to look after our em- 
ployees even better than was the case in years 
gone by. 

The trouble is that, particularly in the tax- 
distorted economy of the post-war years, 
there have been cases which have given the 
process a bad name. I have in mind those 
which savoured not of the marriage of com- 
plementary businesses but rather of rape. 
It is to this aspect of the matter that those 
concerned should direct their attention. 


To return to our domestic affairs, you will 
be glad to know that our trading experience 
for the first three months of the current 
year has been satisfactory; it is too early to 
hazard a forecast for the remaining nine 
months but we shall be disappointed if we 
cannot, once again, present results reflecting 
the growth and broadening of the businesses 
within the Group. 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


In addressing the meeting Mr Moore 
announced that, for the reasons and purposes 
indicated in his Statement circulated with 
the Report and Accounts, the Directors have 
now decided to proceed with the Issue to 
Ordinary Stockholders by way of “rights ” 
3,295,190 new Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
for subscription at the price of 12s. 6d. per 
Share in the proportion of one new. share 
for each ten existing Ordinary Stock Units 
of 5s. each. This will provide some two 
million pounds additional development and 
working capital. Provisional allotment letters 
in respect of such “rights” issue will be 
posted on August 18, 1961, to Ordinary 
Stockholders on the Register at the close of 
business on July 10, 1961. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other formal business duly trans- 
acted. 


Year ended March 31, 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
£ £ £ £ 
1,825,536 2,050,362 2,472,114 —-2,734,832 
982,608 986,043 1,253,073 —‘1,412,241 
842,928 1,064,319 1,219,041 — 1,322,591 
359,805 427,396 558,460 678,093 
sish tows, iluabh.cuae cumin’ Lael £483,123 £636,923 £660,581 £644,498 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 


RECORD LEVEL OF GROUP TURNOVER 


SIR HUGH FRASER ON BOARD’S CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on July 28th 
in Glasgow, Sir Hugh Fraser, BT, DL (Chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Net Profits of the Group as shown in 


the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
amount to £2,663,466 (£2,351,605) after pro- 
viding £2,742,613 (£2,073,341) for Taxation. Of 
this amount the Profit for the year applicable 


5 to Members is £2,432,963 (£2,196,741). 


The Dividends, less Income Tax, paid and 
recommended for payment are shown in detail 
in the Profit and Loss Account, and amount to 
£1,887,322 as against a distribution last year of 
£1,541,971. The balances of Unappropriated 
Profits to be carried forward in the Accounts 
of the Company and its Subsidiarigs amount to 
£2,377,500 (£1,809,891). 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
Net Assets of the Group at £30,997,208 
(£26,851,299), an improvement of £4,145,909, 
represented by an increase of £324,401 in 
Ordinary Stock and £3,821,508 in Reserves. 


The surplus of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities at the end of the year exceeded 
£13,000,000 without taking into account the 
appreciation in market value of Quoted Invest- 
ments held by the Group as noted in the Balance 
Sheet. The liquid position of the Group is 
sufficient to meet any financial commitments 
already incurred, or contemplated. 


Turnover of the Group during the past year 
reached a record level and by achieving this we 
were able to contain the rising trend of operating 
expenses. I might mention here that no Profit 
has been brought into the Accounts from 
William Henderson & Sons, Limited, whose 
premises in Liverpool were destroyed by fire in 
June 1960. The Board feel that pending agree- 
ment on the Fire and Consequential Loss Claims 
with the Insurance Companies concerned, the 
full financial consequences of the fire cannot be 
determined, and the Net Profit is meantime 
held in a Suspense Account. 


Apart from the completion of the purchase for 
cash of the Share Capital of J. W. Mackie & 
Sons, Limited, the Edinburgh Caterers, to which 
I referred in my previous Statement, the year 
has been one of consolidation and _ internal 
reconstruction. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


As I ‘indicated last year, we are engaged in 
an extensive building and reconstruction pro- 
gramme, the full benefits of which will not be 
apparent for some time. The new Store operated 
by Rackhams Limited in Birmingham, and 
acknowledged to be one of the finest in Europe, 
was Officially opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham on November 29, 1960. An arcade 
of twenty-five shops, all of which have been 
satisfactorily let, is situated on the same site 
adjacent to the Store. The Office block, also 
forming part of this development and containing 
extensive premises available for letting, is 
nearing completion. 


The first phase in the re-building of Arnott 


Simpsons in Glasgow was completed in April 
1961, and the premises opened for trading. It 
is hoped that the building of the remaining 
part of the premises, work on which is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, will be completed in the 
spring of 1963. 


The construction of new premises in Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland, opposite the main store of 
Binns Limited, is well advanced, and the build- 
ing should be available for trading in the early 
part of 1962. Re-building of the Liverpool Store 
occupied by William Henderson & Sons, 
Limited, has been commenced, and should be 
completed by the latter part of 1962. Work is 
also in progress at Hourstons of Ayr, which will 
double the present capacity, and at McDonalds 
Ltd. in Harrogate. 


At the Annual General Meeting, Stockholders 
will be asked to approve an allotment to Ordin- 
ary Stockholders of one Ordinary Share of 5s., 
credited as fully paid, for every two Ordinary 
Stock units registered in their names on June 9, 
1961, and to this end the Share Premium 
Account will be capitalised to the extent of 
£3,406,213 15s. The new Shares, when con- 
verted into Ordinary Stock, will be identical in 
all respects to the existing Ordinary Stock, 
except as regards participation in the Final 
Dividend recommended for the year to Janu- 
ary 31, 1961. 
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An increas: in the Authorised Capital of the 
Company is necessary for this purpose, and the 
Board feel that the suggested new figure of 
£12,000,000 will leave an adequate margin of 
unissued Capital. The Board are not at present 
considering the issuing of any of the remaining 
Ordinary Shares. 

Applications for permission to deal in and for 
quotations for the new Ordinary Stock wiil be 
made in due course to the Stock Exchanges in 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Newcastle. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far as the current year is concerned, I am 
pleased to say that the upward trend in turnover 
has. continued. This is satisfactory and is, 
indeed, necessary to combat constantly rising 
expenses. These can be further offset by im- 
proved efficiency and service, and everything 
possible will be done in this direction. We 
cannot, of course, anticipate National and Local 
Government policies, which by the imposition 
of increased taxation can aggravate an already 
heavy burden on industry and business generally. 
Subject to these observations and given reason- 
ably ‘stable economic conditions, I view the 
outcome of the current year’s trading and the 
future of the Company with confidence. 


It must be appreciated that much of the 
success of the Company is due to the efforts of 
the Executives and other employees throughout 
the country, and I take this opportunity of 
thanking them once again for the great contribu- 
tion which they have made to what I regard as 
a very successful year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital and scrip issue 
were approved. 








COAUTE 


AND GHEMICAL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


CHESTERFIELD 


The following points were taken from the statement made by the Chairman, Commander Buist, 
to the 44th Annual General Meeting of the Company. 


* For the year ended March 31, 1961, the Profit after Depreciation and before Taxation 
totalled £852,133 compared with £935,913 for the previous year. Net Profits were £449,083. 
The total dividend absorbs £194,921 compared with £194,925 in 1960. £247,471 has been 


transferred to General Reserve. 


* Problems arising from the introduction of the 42-hour week combined with other increases 
in the costs of Coal and Wages have raised our production costs and in consequence 


the price of “ Coalite.” 


* “Coalite”’ remains the pre-eminent domestic solid smokeless fuel. 


It still retains its com- 


petitive position and demand continues to exceed supply. 


* “Coalite” burns in all types of open fires and closed stoves. Our policy is to make a 
fuel to fit the grate, not to expect our customers to buy a grate to fit the fuel. 


* The strong demand for our Oil and Chemical Products continued throughout, although 


competition intensified. 


* Subject to planning permission it has been decided to build 6 new Batteries of Retorts 


at Askern. 
Works by at least two-thirds. 


This will be a major scheme and will increase the output of the Askern 


* Sales to date are satisfactory and the order books look promising for both “ Coalite” and 


Chemicals. The year has started well. 


SS SSS SSS 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited was held on July 28th 
in London, Sir Geoffrey Crowther (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year whose results are now reported to 
you was an eventful one for the company. The 
most important thing that happened was our 
acquisition of The Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, 
by an exchange of shares. We have every confi- 
dence in its future profit-earning capacity, since 
a new block of 48 additional bedrooms with 
private bathrooms is now in course of construc- 
tion. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


In January we made a one-for-five rights 
issue to the Ordinary and Trust shareholders 
at 46.6d. a share, which brought in £1,092,401. 


As a result of these two operations, the margin 
of authorised but unissued capital has been 
reduced to £380,900 and though we have no 
projects in mind at the moment that would 
result in the issue of more than a few shares, 
we think it-prudent to restore an ample margin 
of unissued capital. A resolution will accord- 
ingly be submitted to increase the authorised 
capital by £1 million to £5 million. No substan- 
tial issue of capital will. be made without the 
shareholders being informed. 


The turnover of our business showed another 
increase. If the figures for the Shelbourne (for 
twelve months) and for the Surrey Trust are 
added to those of Trust Houses, the total comes 
to £11,182,000. Trading profits also show an 
increase. The final dividend recommended is 
ls. 6d. per share, making a total for the year of 
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2s. 6d., which is the same as the total rate paid 
for the previous year. However, the final divi- 
dend is being paid on a larger capital. 

As for the current year, I can. only, at this 


moment, when the bulk of our summer trading 
still lies ahead of us, say that it has begun well 


‘so far as the volume of business done is con- 
cerned. We shall hope also to be able to main- ~ 


tain the ratio of profit, but I must add that it 
is very disheartening to be faced with a Budget, 
many of the items in which might have been 
specially designed to hurt the hotel industry. A 
duty on fuel oil, the threat of a payroll tax, the 
possibility of still. further increases in Purchase 
Tax (which, unlike other industries, we have to 
pay on the tools of our trade)—all these bear 
On us with particular severity. I hope we shall 
be forgiven if we return a cynical, and possibly 
rude, answer next time we are officially exhorted 
to do our duty to the nation. 


The report was adopted. 








JAMES HOWELL & COMPANY 
LTD. CARDIFF 


(Departmental Stores and Motor Vehicle Distributors) 


1960 A YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT 
NEW TRADING RECORDS 
A TOTAL DIVIDEND OF 174% 


The Annual General Meeting of James Howell 
& Company Ltd., was held on July 31st at the 
Park Hotel, Cardiff. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman, Mr A. A. Thorpe: 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


The year 1960 has seen a further stage of 
development throughout the whole of our group 
of Companies, we have concentrated on the con- 
solidation of these Companies and arrangements 
for their further extensions as well as for the 
expansion of the Main Store. 


The developments in the Main Store and 
Subsidiaries have involved very considerable 
Capital Expenditure which in turn has increased 
the charges for interest, etc., but turnover has 
increased and the management feels that this 
is a direct reflection of our expansion plans 
which have brought a steady increase in. the 
number of customers, and I am happy to say that 
this trend is being maintained to date. 


Rising Wages, Loan Interest, Publicity and 
Renovations have resulted in substantial in- 
creases in expenses which although adversely 
affecting this year’s profits should be viewed in 
relation to our policy of expansion and planning 
for the future. 


MAIN STORE—NEW TRADING RECORDS 


Trading has created new records as far as 
turnover is concerned in spite of a recession in 
trade in Radio and Television and similar depart- 
ments due to the Hire Purchase restrictions for 
several months of the year. 


The new premises on the corner of Wharton 
Street and Trinity Street have been completed. 
We have now considerably extended the show- 
room area for Carpets, Furniture, China and 
Glass. In addition we have introduced the fol- 
lowing new departments: Photography, Handy- 
man’s, Flowers and Horticulture, including the 
agency for Suttons Seeds Ltd. All these new 


departments are making considerable progress. 


These large scale developments and renewals 
within the Main Store have not only consoli- 
dated the existing business and show some im- 
mediate benefit, but have provided a very firm 
base for the future. However, the full benefit 
of the Capital outlay will show in our future 
trading. 


Since the end of the year the extension to 
the Grocery Department has commenced and 
when completed will enable full use to be made 
of the bridge over Wharton Street, There will 
then be free access under cover between both 
sides of the Company’s premises. 


REYNOLDS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Trade continues to show good progress, This 
business is maintaining its position as the lead- 
ing store in Newport and considerable sums are 
being spent in re-equipping the premises. Plans 
are now in hand for further extensions and for 
better access to the premises from the busy side 
street. 


MOTOR DIVISION 


It will be remembered that the Hire Purchase 
restrictions imposed by the Government affected 
very seriously all garage businesses so that trad- 
ing in the latter half of the year became almost 
impossible throughout the country and belatedly 
the Government eased the restrictions. The 
effect was that in common with all other dis- 
tributors and retailers we were called upon to 
stock a large number of cars and .vehicles in 
order to safeguard our future trading. This has 
always proved a correct policy in the beneficial 
effect shown in trading for the first half of the 
current year. 


ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEY 


A new development of the Company’s Motor 
activities is the Special Retailership for Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley cars for South Wales. This 
additional representation does in some way 


account for the extra expansion now necessary, 


CARDIFF, LARGE EXTENSIONS 


The land leased in Newport Road from the 
Cardiff City Corporation was adequate to enable 
us to provide facilities for increased business 
and to proceed with further large extensions for 
workshops, showrooms for second-hand cars and 
additional space for stores of spare parts. 


As I mentioned in last year’s report we have 
a fine showroom on the ground floor of new 
premises at Central Square, Cardiff, adjoining 
the main railway and bus station. This is already 
proving successful. 


NEWPORT. FURTHER EXPANSION 


Arthur Alsop Limited, after becoming main 
distributors for Austin vehicles for Monmouth- 
shire, have outgrown the existing premises. 
Arrangements are now being made for the build- 
ing of a first-class Service Station in Corporation 
Road with sufficient land which will be available 
for further expansion. In this connection satis- 
factory long-term financial arrangements are 
nearing completion which will avoid interference 
with the Company’s own finances. 


SWANSEA. NEW PREMISES 


Fletchers (Swansea) Limited are now main 
Distributors of Austin vehicles for West 
Glamorganshire and East Carmarthenshire. 
First class premises are being erected in Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea, giving a fine frontage to the 
main shopping thoroughfare and here again 
satisfactory arrangements have been made for 
financing the project without interference with 
the Company’s own finances. A further Service 
Station has been planned for erection at Fforest- 
fach on the outskirts of Swansea. It is hoped 
that building of these premises will commence 
in the near future. 


OTHER MOTOR BUSINESSES 


Alfred Chaston Limited and Central Garages ; 
(Llandeilo) Limited are both making satisfac-. 


tory progress. 
THE RESULTS 


The consolidated Trading Profit for the year | 


amounts to £295,626. After charging the 
various items specified in the Profit and Loss 


Account, the net profit for the year, after pro-’ 


viding for taxation amounts to £84,910. After 
paying the dividend on the 8 per cent Cumula- 


tive Preference shares for the year and an) 


interim dividend on the Ordinary and 6 per cent 
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Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary 
shares, the Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend on the Ordinary and 6 per cent 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary 
Shares of 12} per cent less Income Tax, making 
a total of 173 per cent for the year. 


Group Trading Profit covering period of 
Nine Years to January 31, 1961. 
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THE BESTWOOD 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S RESTRAINED CONFIDENCE 
IN BETTER FUTURE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Bestwood 
Company Ltd. was held on July 27th in London, 

Colonel C, G. Lancaster, MP, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

I had purposely delayed today’s meeting for 
three months beyond our normal date as I felt 
it essential to be able to speak with firmness on 
the position today. 

The very considerable reorganisation of which 
I have made mention has begun to have its 
effect. We found that in the first quarter of this 
year we had turned the corner, however slightly, 
and in the second quarter this trend has con- 
tinued. Our order book for this year is almost 
full and 1962, despite the ever increasing keen- 
ness of competition, is filling up reasonably well. 


I make no attempt to hide the fact that our 
incursion into two new fields involved buying 
our experience in a highly competitive market. 
I am, however, of the opinion that that phase 
of development is now complete and that these 
two new activities undertaken at Chesterfield 
are playing their part alongside the traditional 
work of colliery engineering. I do not pretend 
to you that conditions are easy but, with the 
very considerable economies I have introduced, 
I look forward to the second half of the year 
with restrained confidence. 

It is a source of considerable regret to me 
that 1960 should have turned out so unsatis- 
factorily, but I hope the review I have today 
given you will satisfy you that the right steps 


Behave been taken and that the position has been 


retrieved. I have considerable faith in the young 
management I have recruited. 

During the past year we have submitted plans 
rnd the design for an important Colliery instal- 
lation in Yugoslavia. We were up against other 

Tms in this country as well as in Italy, France 
rnd Germany. Quite recently we have heard 
hat in final competition with Krupps in Ger- 

any we have been passed this contract, not on 
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the basis of lower prices but on the excellence 
of the design and planning. If we can main- 
tain this standard, the future, I think, is not 
unhopeful for us. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ATTOCK OIL 
COMPANY 
HIGHER PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Attock Oil Company Limited was held on 
July 27th in London, Mr A. McGilvray (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: The Profit and Loss Account shows 
that the profits earned in Pakistan amounted to 
£1,223,933 compared with £1,248,144 in 1959, 
a decrease of £24,211. 


Although production of crude oil increased 
by 16.5 per cent on the previous year and sales 
of refined products were in step, profits have 
not shown any benefit from this expansion due 
in the main to the lower nett returns on sales 
consequent on the drop in world prices of petro- 
leum products. Further contributory causes are 
a substantial increase in the rate of royalty now 
payable in terms of the renewed Mining Lease 
over the Dhulian Field and an increase in the 
cost of exploration over that already commented 
on in last year’s Statement. 


Current assets totalled £2,973,156 against cur- 
rent liabilities exclusive of the year’s dividends 
of £1,324,088 leaving a surplus of £1,649,068, 
a decrease of £64,208 over the comparative 
figure at December 31, 1959. We have provided 
for Depreciation on Field and Refinery Plant, 
Motor Vehicles and Chattels £228,512 compared 
with £196,100 in 1959. Capital Expenditure at 
£279,837 in 1960 includes the completion of the 
Wah Gas Line commenced in 1959. 


Ex the profit in 1960 amounting to £1,204,721 
we have set aside for taxation and depreciation 
£710,674 and there remains £494,047. 


Your Board have appropriated £100,000 to 
General Reserve and recommend a Final Divi- 
dend, free of United Kingdom Income Tax, of 
ls. 8d. per £1 unit, making a total distribution 
of 2s, 8d. for the year. This dividend, if ap- 
proved, coupled with the Interim Dividend of 
ls., will absorb £386,667 and leave a balance 
unappropriated of £7,380 which, added to last 
year’s carry forward of £43,208, results in 
£50,588 being carried forward to 1961. Crude 
Oil production for the year amounted to 
1,859,867 barrels compared with 1,597,522 
barrels in 1959. 


It has been a busy year with all available 
resources employed on development and deeper 
testing at Dhulian and also on exploratory work, 
including geophysical surveys and the drilling 
of test wells on concessions granted to our Sub- 
sidiary, Pakistan Oilfields Ltd. 


During the year extensive exploration work 
was carried out on behalf of Pakistan Oilfields 
Ltd., again I regret to say, without finding any 
new oilfields. Our competitors fared no better. 


Since 1947 a number of the leading Inter- 
national Oil Companies have been actively en- 
gaged in prospecting work in West Pakistan 
but, with the notable exception of Sui Gas, there 
has been so far no recompense for the expendi- 
ture incurred. Some have given up the quest 
but the Government of Pakistan have decided 
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to enter the field of active exploration with 
Russian aid in finance and equipment. 

After reviewing the activities at the various 
fields, the chairman continued: 


Forecasting the future is doubly difficult at 
a time when world oil prices continue to be 
unsettled and costs are rising, but the Company 
production position is being well maintained 
and in the absence of unforeseen developments 
I look forward to results not greatly different 
from those of the past year. 


The report was adopted. 





HUDSONS BAY OIL AND 
GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


Hudsons Bay Oil & Gas Company Limited 
achieved new records in most phases of its 
business during the first half of 1961. Net 
income was higher than comparable earnings 
in any previous half year and new highs were 
also established in rates of production for crude 
Oil, natural gas liquids and natural gas. The 
company and its subsidiaries had net income of 
DLRS3,090,000 or 17 cents per share for the 
first half of 1961 that compares with net income 
of DLRS614,000 or three cents per share for 
the same period of last year. G. T. Pearson, 
President, said the company’s net production of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids averaged 
26,144 barrels per day for the first half of 
1961 an increase of 3,684 barrels per day 
or 16.4 per cent over the first half of 1960. In 
comparison total Canadian production of crude 
oil and natural gas liquids increased nine per 
cent to 613,000 barrels per day for the first half 
of this year. Although this represents substantial 
improvement over the rate of growth in Cana- 
dian production experienced during the past few 
years, further expansion of market outlets will be 
required if domestic production for the full year 
1961 is to reach an average of 640,000 barrels 
per day, the objective under the national oil 
policy said Mr Pearson. The company’s sales 
of natural gas averaged 60.4 million cubic 
feet per day an increase of 15.7 million cubic 
feet per day or 35.2 per cent; about 80 per cent 
of this increase was attributable to greater 
deliveries from the Cessford Field during the 
first half of 1961. Hudsons Bay Oil and Gas 
participated in the drilling of 13 gross or 5.2 
net exploratory wells of which three gross or 1.0 
net wells were successfully completed as dis- 
coveries or extensions of natural gas reservoirs. 
The company participated in 24 gross or 18.1 
net development wells. Successful development 
completions totalled 17.0 net oil wells. Capital 
and operating expenditures for finding and 
developing reserves of crude oil and natural gas 
totalled DLRS11,644,000 for the first half of 
this year, down DLRS366,000 from a year ago. 
During the period under review DLRS4,331,000 
was expended in the West Whitecourt area 
where facilities are being installed for the pro- 
duction of the company’s large reserves of 
natural gas and related products in the Windfall 
Pine Creek and Beaver Creek fields. These 
facilities estimated to cost a total of 
DLRS11,256,000 are expected to be completed 
on or about year end. Exclusive of outlays 
on the West Whitecourt project Hudsons Bay 
Oil and Gas spent DLRS7,313,000 in the first 
half of 1961 for finding and developing reserves, 
a decrease of DLRS4,697,000 compared with the 
first half of 1960. The company plans a con- 
siderably higher level of expenditures for the 
second half of this year. 
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PORT DICKSON-LUKUT 
RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


COMPANY’S JUBILEE YEAR 


MR K. M. G. ANDERSON REVIEWS 
“LONG HISTORY OF SUCCESS ” 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Port 
Dickson-Lukut Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on August 3rd in London, Mr K. M. G. 
Anderson (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


HISTORY 


Historical facts, unless woven into a tale by a 
skilled hand, are usually dull, but the occasion 
of a Company’s Jubilee seems to call for some 
comment on how that Company has grown and 
survived. I hope that Stockholders will find the 
following notes of some interest. 


The Company, which was incorporated on 
April 20, 1911, as Port Dickson-Lukut (F.M.S.) 
Rubber Estates Limited, was formed to acquire 
two small proprietary estates owned by two 
planters, John Alister McGregor and Charles 
Malcolm Cumming, a small rubber: company 
(Port Dickson Rubber Company Limited) and 
an area of about 265 acres, the property of 
Linggi Plantations Limited, together with some 
reserve land contiguous—in all a total area of 
3,665 acres. In 1920 another estate, Perhentian 
Siput, of 1,205 acres, was acquired, and in 1959 
the Sendayan Company, comprising 7,941 acres, 
was bought. 


The acreage planted with rubber on the 
formation of the Company was 1,244 (of which 
only 106 acres were “mature ”—five years in 
those days). During the intervening 50 years it 
has grown nine-fold to 11,078 acres, of which 
7,740 acres are mature. 


The first issue of capital was 700,000 shares 
of 2s. each, gradually increasing, as the original 
properties were developed, to 1,741,000 shares. 
The original Directors were Sir William Hood- 
Treacher, KCMG, Chairman (first Governor of 
North Borneo and a director of many other 
rubber companies), Charles Malcolm Cumming, 
John Alister McGregor and Robert Frederick 
McNair Scott (a doctor who had large interests 
in a number of rubber companies). 


In common with most rubber producers, the 
Company has passed through many vicissitudes 
and, in our case, they started early. Although a 
dividend of 5 per cent was paid in respect of the 
second year of operations, the slump in the 
price of rubber in the following year caused 
some of the more faint-hearted of the share- 
holders to urge amalgamation with some divi- 
dend-paying concern. 


Negotiations to effect that fell through, how- 
ever, and despite the difficulties caused by the 
war, dividends were resumed in 1916. The ill- 
fated Stevenson scheme in 1922, the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Scheme in the 
1930’s, the Second World War—with our pro- 
perties occupied by the Japanese and allowed 
to deteriorate—and the Emergency in Malaya 
from 1948 to 1960, all had considerable impact 
on the Company’s operations And, of course, 
the ups and downs of prices, which a volatile 
commodity such as rubber has_ experienced 
during the last five decades, have not eased the 
task of planning the Company’s progress. 
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It is perhaps remarkable that, despite all these 
difficulties, in only two years of its existence has 
the Company failed to make a profit—1920/21 
and 1945/46. Dividends paid out have averaged 
13.1 per cent on the capital in issue from time 
to time. 
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Throughout this long history of success, our 
Company has been served by a loyal and effi- 
cient staff and, on the whole, a contented labour 
force. While the Annual General Meeting is 
being held today celebrations of the Jubilee 
will be taking place on the estates. 


METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Summary of results for the year ended 3Ist March 1961 


Consolidated profit before tax 
Taxation wel 


sale. bee, ove! : eens 
.. £1,039,794 


£1,396,249 


Profit before tax is 17% on net tangible assets 


Preference dividends (net) ... 
Ordinary dividends (net) 


Retained in business 


Cash flow (retained profits plus depreciation) 
Earnings per £1 ordinary stock (after tax) ... 


£72,949 
£688,431 
£634,869 


£1,313,291 
3/64d 


Dividends per £1 ordinary stock (after tax) ... 


Cash flow per £1 ordinary stock 
Number of stockholders... ... 
Number of employees... ... 


Copies of the Accounts and of the Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Westlake, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Metal Industries Limited, Brook House, Park Lane, London W.1. 


DARNALL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS YEAR TO 3ist MARCH, 1961 


£ 


Fixed Assets at original cost less Depreciation 


Current Assets 

Investments (Market value £78,545) 
Dividend Yield 

Cover 


Market Quotation 


MAIN ABBREVIATED POINTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


The Chairman applauds the determined bid by the National Coal Board to meet com- 
petition of oil and adds that the Company, by its new developments ; improvements in 
standard products, and its use of coal for heating its Works, has made its contribution. 

Recent developments resulting in increased strength of conveyor belting, provided 
challenge to Research and Development Department to provide adequate fasteners. The 

. Field and Scientific trials of their findings are most encouraging. : 

Sales of specialised valves and springs are most satisfactory and the new extensions to 
the buildings and foundry of these Subsidiaries are now complete. 

Export sales are running at a high level and generally the prospects for the coming 


year are bright. | 


ACQUISITION 


George E. Tupholme and Company, Limited acquired during year. This medium-sized 
firm, engaged in sheet metal work, specialises in air ducting. Plans already prepared for 


expansion. 


FUTURE ACQUISITIONS 


Directors wish to continue their policy of further diversifying: the Company’s interests 
by acquisition of other businesses from existing resources. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


F, H. LLOYD & CO. LIMITED 


(Steelfounders and Engineers) 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN TRADING AND PROFITS 
A * RIGHTS” ISSUE 
MR F. N. LLOYD’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd & Co. Limited was held on 
July 28th at the registered office, James Bridge 
Steel Works, Near Wednesbury, Mr F. N. 
Lloyd (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 52 weeks ended April 1, 1961: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I am glad to be able 
to report a further improvement in last year’s 
trading. The profit before tax has increased by 
£291,490 to £975,236 and available profits after 
deducting taxation and profits attributable to 
outside shareholders are £452,244. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Your Directors accordingly recommend a 
Final Dividend of 12} per cent.on the Ordinary 
Share Capital, making 15 per cent for the year. 
They have also decided to make a “ rights ” issue 
of 450,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, in the 
proportion of one new share for every four 
held. Full particulars are given in separate 
documents enclosed. It was in 1953 that we 
last raised additional finance by the issue of 
150,000 Ordinary Shares and since then the 
ordinary capital has been increased from 
£750,000 to £1,800,000 by two bonus issues. 
The proceeds of this issue, about one million 
pounds, will be required for development ex- 
penditure over the next few years. 


During the year, Mr A. C. Corbett, Director 
of N. Hingley & Sons, Limited, and Chairman 
and Managing Director of Wright’s Forge & 
Engineering Co. Limited, became a Director of 
this Company. At the same time, Mr M., C. 
Lloyd became a Director of N. Hingley & Sons, 
Limited. This continues the policy of inter- 
change of Directors between the two companies 
which began when Mr C., E, Lloyd became 
a Director of this Company in 1940 and I my- 
self became a Director of N: Hingley & Sons, 
Limited in 1949. Mr M. C. Lloyd has also 
been appointed a Joint Managing Director of 
F. H. Lloyd & Co. Limited with myself. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Trading conditions last year have been rather 
more active and we have been able to keep our 
plants economically employed. Competition 
has been quite severe, particularly from Con- 
tinental steel founders and we must expect this 
condition to continue. Our output is limited 
not only by plant capacity but also by the num- 
ber of technicians and_ skilled operatives, 
although we now have the assistance of those 
who graduated from our training centre which 
was established some twelve years ago. Our 
ability to recruit and train skilled operatives and 
technicians will be an important factor in our 
future progress. 

In November, 1960, we acquired the whole 
of the Share Capital of E. C. & J. Keay, Limited 
of James Bridge, Darlaston, the old-established 
Structural engineering company whose premises 
adjoin our own. For the past twenty years the 
Offices have been at Henley-in-Arden, but it is 


intended to accommodate all staff at Darlaston, 
thereby effecting economies. It is apparent that 
expenditure on plant and buildings is unavoid- 
able, as existing assets have not been fully main- 
tained. At the same time, it will be necessary 
to increase output and reduce costs to maintain 
a satisfactory position in a very competitive 
market. 


INCREASE IN SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


The improvement in this year’s profits comes 
mainly from F. H. Lloyd & Co. Limited and 
Lloyds (Burton) Limited. This has come about 
both from an increase in the scale of operations 
and improvements in operating efficiency. At 
F. H. Lloyd there has been a further increase 
in machining operations and the sale of engineer- 
ing products. A Products Department has been 
established for the purpose of designing and 
manufacturing engineering machinery for our 
customers, which can consist of fabricating 
work, steel castings, machining, fitting and 
assembly work. Facilities for steel casting manu- 
facture are being constantly enlarged and im- 
proved. 


The recovery at Lloyds (Burton) Limited, 
reported last year, has continued and there has 
been a further substantial increase in turnover. 
The chief improvement was made in sales of 
Thermalloy products, one of the lines manufac- 
tured in conjunction with the American Brake 
Shoe Company. The market for these goods 
appears favourable and we are hoping to in- 
crease sales even more during the present year. 


PARKER FOUNDRY’S 
IMPROVEMENT 


The trading results of Parker Foundry (1929) 
Limited show an improvement on those of last 
year, which was a record since its acquisition 
by us. This result is particularly gratifying, as 
it has been achieved at the same time as several 
major capital projects have been in progress. A 
new amenities block has been built which pro- 
vides modern accommodation for medical 
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facilities, lockers and drying rooms, new canteen 
and dining rooms and several offices. A com- 
plete re-organisation of the light machine mould- 
ing section has also been carried out and indivi- 
dual machines have been replaced by an almost 
fully automatic installation. The full benefits 
of this change are not yet reflected in these 
accounts and it is hoped that, provided sufficient 
suitable work can be secured, this plant will 
make an important contribution to future profits. 


The Mechanical & Electrical Engineering Co. 
(Walsall) Limited and Emco, Limited had 
another good year. The new premises at 
Rollingmill Street, Walsall, were completed and 
occupied in July, 1960. The turnover has been 
increased and profit margins maintained. 


PROGRESS OF INDIAN CONTRACT 


The work for which we are responsible under 
our contract for the Steel Foundry at Chittaran- 
jan is now gathering momentum. We have 
been able to assemble a competent technical 
team for this task, partly from our own organisa- 
tion and partly from recruitment outside, and 
they are now busily engaged on the work of 
preparing plans and specifications and assessing 
tenders. The first party of Indian trainees 
arrived in January, 1961, and are now under- 
going training in all departments of our Works. 
We understand that the size of this project is 
to be increased and in this event the scope of 
our own responsibilities will also be enlarged. 


All our companies have made a good start in 
the current year and profits to date show an 
improvement. The size of the market for steel 
castings has always been difficult—if not im- 
possible—to predict and the most that can be 
said at the present time is that we have a reason- 
able prospect of being abie to maintain the 
share of it that we now possess. Our prospects 
will improve or diminish in line with those of 
the industries which we supply. . 


THANKS TO EMPLOYEES 


Our employees are an enthusiastic and hard- 
working lot and our thanks are once more due 
to them for the way in which they have sup- 
ported the Company in its efforts during the 
past year. In this connection, I would like to 
say a special word of thanks to those who have 
assisted us by imparting their experience to the 
younger generation, upon whom everything will 
depend in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was approved. 


ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND PROPERTY CO., LTD. 


The following is a summary of Mr. J. B. Andrews’ Statement circulated with the 


Accounts to March 31, 1961:— 


Profit & Dividends.—Net profit, after amortisation, taxation and all outgoings. 
increased by £38,938 over 1960. Dividends totalling 14 per cent. already paid. 


Future Finance.—Finance arrangements have been made 


on permanent basis sufficient 


to repay Bank advance and to provide for all present and forseeable commitments. 


Development Programme.— Develo 
Road/Tottenham Court Road; Win 


nts in hand include new office blocks at Euston 
ester House, Old Broad Street; Site at corner of 


Foster Lane, Cheapside; Offices, flats and shops at Southport, Lancs.; modernisation of 


15-23 Carter Lane, E.C.4. 


Industrial Properties.—Joint venture with Union Corporation, Ltd., through subsidiary 


company in which Group holds 60 per cent., to purchase industrial properties or develop 
suitable sites; about £700,000 invested to date. 

Prospects.—Group engaged in expansion by investment in properties already built, 
coupled with development of important sites. Ample scope exists for continued growth. 


Chairman expresses optimism in future of company. 


Share Capital ... 
Property Assets 

Loan Capital ... are 
Group Profit (before tax) 
Nei Profit (after tax) 


1961 


£ 
2,503,009 
15,841,161 
6,772,221 
434,053 
242,393 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


AN ACTIVE AND PROGRESSIVE YEAR 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of The 
London County Freehold & Leasehold Proper- 
ties Limited was held on July 31st in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

The consolidated revenue balance for the year 
to March 31st last was £1,731,000, that is 
£330,000 more than the previous year. After 
income tax, profits tax and interest, the increase 
is £79,000. Adding £350,000 brought forward 
from the previous year and £2,871 taxation pro- 
visions for past years no longer required there 
is an available revenue balance of £1,017,200 
compared with £936,400 last year. The pro- 
posed final dividend of 8d. per 10s. ordinary 
stock unit will make a total dividend of 1s, 23d. 
against 1s. 1d. last year. 


The gross value of the property assets at 
March 31st last shows an increase of £3,452,500. 
In addition we have entered into contracts for, 
or are negotiating, further substantial invest- 
ments that will materially benefit stockholders 
in the current and the following years. 


During the past year we have continued the 
policy adopted for the last few years of increas- 
ing our investments in industrial and commer- 
cial premises. We are satisfied we have been 
able to obtain reliable investments in this field. 


PROFITS TAX “BAD AND INEQUITABLE” 


All costs continue to rise and in particular 
profits tax at 15 per cent will cost £40,000 more 
in the current year, This tax is bad and in- 
equitable and falls only on the ordinary 
shareholders in a Limited Company. 


I must draw attention to the heavy burden of 
taxation now imposed on property companies 
and destined to be increased as from April 1, 
1961. This taxation falls under two heads: 
Income Tax (Mainly Schedule A—Property Tax 
and Schedule D—Excess Rents) and Profits Tax. 
The amounts payable for the year under review 
were respectively £558,459 and £179,564, a total 
of £738,023. Truly a substantial contribution 
to the National Exchequer! In all, this repre- 
sents just over 10s. 6d. of every pound earned 
by the Company and over 11s. Od. from April 1st 
last. 


A company such as ours, when acquiring a 
building, must obtain a return with sufficient 
margin to cover the actual cost of depreciation or 
amortisation. The annual actuarial sum to cover 
that depreciation or amortisation being taken 
out of taxed income costs more than double that 
amount so long as income tax and profits exceed 
10s. Od. in the £. 


This tax is an important contributory reason 
for our inability to expand in the purchase of 
flats, until rents are even higher. Every tenant 
in the country should appreciate this and should 
help us to fight against this discriminating tax. 


Mr Cullen then reviewed the progress of the 
Company’s overseas interests in Canada, 
Australia and Rhodesia, and concluded: 

The year under review has been a very active 
one and we have every reason to believe that, 
coupled with our continuing activities, our future 
prospects are good. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CHAMBERS WHARF & 
COLD STORES LTD. 


HIGHER REVENUE OFFSET BY ADDITIONAL COSTS 


SIR DALLAS G. M. BERNARD ON EFFECTS OF 
STRIKES IN THE PORT OF LONDON 


- 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Chambers Wharf & Cold Stores Limited was 
held on July 28th at 3, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, Sir Dallas G. M. Bernard, Bart. (the 
vice-chairman), presiding. 

The following is his statement which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


It is with the deepest regret that I have to 
record the great loss we have suffered since our 
last Annual General Meeting—through the 
death of our Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr Charles Goldrei on April 24th last, after 
a short illness. He had been Chairman and 
Managing Director for the last thirty-four years 
and the efficient organisation built up during 
that period has been due to his vision and 
energy. His colleagues and all members of the 
Staff will sadly miss his sympathetic help and 
advice. 


I am sorry to report that Mr J. F. Owen 
decided to retire on December 31st last, and 
I am sure we will all wish him health and 
happiness in his well-earned retirement. 


Mr G. N. Bezer was appointed an ‘Executive 
Director early this year. His knowledge and 
experience of the riverside industry will be 
valuable to the Company. . 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Despite the energetic efforts of all concerned 
during a very difficult period, the Trading results 
for the fifty-three weeks ended March 31, 1961, 
were disappointing. The continuance of troubles 
in the Port of London interrupted the Com- 
pany’s riverside business The unofficial Tally 
Clerks’ strike affected us severely and unofficial 
local dock labour stoppages, coupled with a 
shortage of Registered Dock Workers during 
the summer months of last year disrupted the 
service we normally give to our customers. 
These factors all increased the cost of our opera- 
tions. Moreover, dock labour wages were 
increased on August 29, 1960, and increases in 
Clerical and Supervisory salaries followed, but 
the consequential increase in our charges was 
not obtained until November 2lst. The result 
of all this was that, although our Gross Revenue 
was greater than the previous year, this was 
offset by additional costs. 


Conditions in the Port obviously cannot be 
allowed to continue with the constant threat of 
disruption and the concern shown by Port Users, 
Employers and the Trade Unions, indicates that 
a constructive attempt is being made to deal 
with this problem. Unless this is solved the 
reputation of the Port of London will suffer 
and the livelihood of all those concerned be 
jeopardised. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


After charging Interest on Bank Loan of 
£23,353 (last year £3,611), the Net Profit before 
Taxation was £232,017, against £272,988. The 
provision for taxation of £108,507, against 
£120,460, incorporates provision for Profits Tax 
at the rate of 123 per cent, compared with 10 
per cent for the previous year. Investment 
Allowances, Initial Allowances, Excess Provi- 


sions for previous periods, less the transfer to 
Tax Equalisation Reserve, produce a net relief in 
taxation of £22,412 (£23,129 last year). 

The balance of Net Profit after tax was 
£123,510, against £152,528 for the previous 
year. Your Directors have transferred £25,000 
to General Reserve and recommend a Final 
Ordinary Share Dividend of 114 per cent, as 
last year, making 174 per cent for the year. This 
will leave £21,331 to carry forward to next year, 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The Walthamstow Cold Store became fully 
operational as an Inland Palletised Cold Store 
in July, 1960, and has proved a valuable addition 
to the Company’s services 


The new Riverside Warehouse referred to in 
last year’s report was completed in September 
last, and the alterations to Sterling Wharf were 
completed in May this year. Additional cranes 
have been added to our Jetty and the delivery 
services at Our main Wharf have been consider- 
ably improved. 


The commencement of the current year has 
shown that the dry goods storage has been 
somewhat affected by the diversion of goods to 
other ports, due to the labour troubles in 
London; on the other hand there has been an 
improvement in cold store tonnages. 


In conclusion, may I take this opportunity 
to express the Company’s appreciation of the 
hard work and earnest endeavour of the Execu- 
tives and Staff who have so loyally supported 
the Company during a most difficult year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that it must be 
a great disappointment to you all not to see our 
late Chairman *and Managing Director, M 
Charles Goldrei, presiding at this meeting as he 
has done since the incorporation of the company 
nearly thirty years ago. We have suffered a 
grave loss through his death on April 24th. 

This company has really sprung from a small 
cold chamber which Mr Goldrei built in the 
late twenties in Albany Road to provide cold 
space for his own imports of frozen goods, He 
subsequently enlarged it so as to be able to take 
in frozen goods from other importers and turned 
it into a limited company known as South 


London Cold Storage Ltd. He saw that there 


was a great future for cold stores and decided 
to enter the business in a larger way. So in 
1934 Chambers Wharf was acquired and the 
company’s name changed to Chambers Wharl 
& Cold Stores Ltd. 


He developed the new premises into theif 
present successful and efficient organisation. 
Some time ago, he felt that we could not stand 
alone and thought was given to some sort of 
working arrangement with our friends, Hay’ 
Wharf. It became clear, however, that a fusion 
of the two companies was the only practical 
arrangement and negotiations were entered int 
to see if a basis could be found to effect 4 
merger. Messrs Baring Bros. acted for us and 
Messrs Morgan Grenfell & Co, for Hay’s Wharf. 
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After very careful consideration they suggested 
that rather than establishing a new holding 
company, it would be administratively more 
convenient for Hay’s Wharf to offer.to acquire 
the whole of the issued capital of Chambers 
Wharf. The full terms were announced to the 
Press on July 18th. Your Board felt that the 
proposal was very fair to both companies, and 
if Mr Goldrei were alive today I feel sure he 
would be happy with the terms proposed. 

I am satisfied, and so are all the members 
of your Board, that a merger on the terms 
proposed is in the best interests of our share- 
holders. 

Detailed’ information regarding the merger 
and-forms of acceptance will be posted to share- 
holders in the middle of August and I trust that 
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all our shareholders will accept the offer. 

May I add that your Board have appointed 
me Chairman in succession to Mr Goldrei, and 
I am glad to say that they have appointed 
Mr Jaeger Managing Director. As you may 
know, Mr Jaeger was associated with Mr Goldrei 
from the very beginning of his entry into the 
cold store business and it is fitting that he 
should now succeed him as Managing Director. 

We, of course, informed Hay’s Wharf of the 
appointments and it has been agreed that they 
are to be continuing appointments if the merger 
is effected. This follows the declared policy 
that Chambers Wharf will operate as a separate 
entity but full advantage will be taken of com- 
bined working in every sphere possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted. . 


CONSETT IRON CO. LTD. 


LORD RIDLEY’S STATEMENT TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELD IN NEWCASTLE ON AUGUST 1, 1961 


“For 10 months of the year to the end of 
March 1961 we were able to sell as much steel 
as we could make and roll, and for the last two 
months we did very nearly as well, consequently 
the profit was quite satisfactory and your direc- 
tors felt justified in recommending a small 
increase in the dividend in respect of that. year. 
I do not think that this recommendation should 
be affected by the statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last week, when he 
asked that there should not be a further general 
increase. in dividends for the coming year. 


We made last year a little more steel than we 
did in 1957, the last financial year in which 
there was a consistently high demand for steel. 
Nevertheless, as I have said in my circulated 
statement, the profit was less in spite of im- 
provements in works technique. This was due 
to increases in costs outside our own control, 
and to reduced prices imposed by the Iron and 
Steel Board. 

Early this year the steel industry, as a result 
of increases in costs of coal, oil, transport and 
wages, felt obliged to ask the Iron and Steel 
Board for an increase in prices so as to maintain 
a reasonable margin of profit from which to 
accumulate resources for plant replacement. As 
a result, the Board in June approved an increase 
of 1 per cent in selling prices, a purely arbitrary 
decision which represents about one-third of the 
increases of costs which have occurred since the 
last price determination. 

This company has long had a reputation for 
supplying plates for the shipbuilding and heavy 
engineering industries of the North East, and 
we value many of these firms among our best 
customers. At the same time, as our output has 
increased, we have over the years become much 
less dependent’ on sales to heavy industry, 
having obtained many customers in other indus- 
tries not only for plates but other products also. 


Of our ingot output, some 25 per cent is 
tolled in our Jarrow plant to light sections, flats, 
bar and strip which is sold to customers in 
many industries at home and abroad. 


A further 20 per cent is rolled into billets 
which are sold to re-rollers and other steel- 
makers who roll light products from it, such as 
Wite, sections and strip. 

We also sell semi-finished steel to other steel- 
makers for conversion into sheet, and last year 
in particular we sold quite a high tonnage for 
this purpose. 

Plate production has taken up to now some 
30 per cent of our make of ingots, and of this 
shipbuilders and ship repairers have. been taking 


less than 20 per cent during the last two years. 
The remainder has been sold to stockholders 
and to a wide variety of other customers. 

While it is very difficult to make an accurate 
analysis of the ultimate use of our products, it 
appears that only about 40 per cent of our steel 
is now used by heavy industry. 

I hope that shareholders have found that the 
10 year statistics included in the report are in- 
formative and interesting. They show that over 
this time we have spent £32,000,000 on new 
plant, of which £19,000,000 has come from our 
own resources. We have of course considerable 
sums yet to spend on our present development 
programme. 

The next phase of capital expenditure 
throughout the industry will probably be aimed 
at increasing economy and reducing costs, rather 
than at increased outputs, though often expendi- 
ture on increased economy of manufacture leads 
to some increase of capacity. 

When my circulated statement was written we 
were working a little below capacity and the 
outlook was uncertain. Since then, the demand 
for steel throughout the industry has fallen rather 
rapidly, and in common with other firms we 
have had to reduce our level of output.. I 
am sorry that this means that we have had to 
reduce the number of men employed. I hope 
that this will only last for a short time. ? 

Though the engineering and allied industries 


‘at home seem ‘to be fairly busy, it is probable 


that they are largely drawing on the very high 
tonnage of stocks held by stockholders and con- 
sumers. If that is so it may be some months 
before the industry can expect to get back to full 
production. 

I myself. think that the economic measures 
recently introduced by the government are likely 
to’ have an unfavourable effect on the steel-in- 
dustry and on industry generally in this country. 
The reduction in demand which will be caused 


‘both by higher indirect taxation and by shortage 


of credit may in the short term reduce infla- 
tionary pressure, but it will also increase costs 
and is unaccompanied by any long term pro- 
posals to enable industry to reduce costs and to 
make the substantial increase in our export 
trade which is necessary. 


I am convinced that the greatest need of this 
country now is to-reduce manufacturing costs, 
so that we can be more competitive both at home 
and abroad, yet every action taken by the govern- 
ment in respect of industry seems up to now 
to work directly or indirectly in the opposite 
direction.” 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 


The 33rd annual general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited was held 
on July 27th in London, Sir Charles Taylor, 
T.D., D.L., M.P., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


I am very pleased to report that we have once 
again achieved record results. The trading 
profit for the year, before tax, was £652,352, 
which is the highest in the-history of the Com- 
pany. Your Directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 104d. making a total for the year of 
1s. 3d. on each 5s. ordinary stock unit com- 
pared with 1s. 13d. paid last year. 


Referring to the modernisation programme, 
the chairman said: During the past year a new 
canopy has been built at the entrance in our 
courtyard off Park Street, and at the same time 
a canopy has been built over the pavement 
which is alongside the shops in the courtyard. 

Two new cloakrooms have also been com- 
pletely re-designed and re-furnished, both in 
accordance with the most up-to-date ideas. 

The shops in the courtyard which were pre- 
viously used as offices have now been entirely 
restyled and rebuilt and will soon be available 
for letting as shops. 


The new flower shop on the corner of the 
courtyard and which is known as Elizabeth 
Gardener is, I think you will agree, a very great 
improvement on the previous shop. It will, we 
are sure, be a service to our clients and an asset 
to the business. 


The Grill Room which has _ remained 
unchanged for more than 30 years is being com- 
pletely redecorated in a delightful way, and we 
are installing’ in it the most modern air-con- 
ditioning plant. This should be completed this 
year, It will be known as the Burghley Room 
and should provide one of the most. charming 
luncheon and dining rooms in the whole of 
London, | 

Grosvenor House is justly famous for -the 
Great Room, where a large number of banquets 
take place throughout the year. During the 
coming year we have made plans to modernise 
this room also and the scheme will include eight 
modern and magnificent chandeliers which have 
been specially designed for us. 


‘ Those of you who have seen the modernisa- 
tion that has been done so far, and who will, in 
due course, see the modernisation which is now 
planned, will, I am sure, be as proud of the hotel 
as your Directors are and regard the’ money as 
being well spent. 


Towards the end of the Financial Year, the 
Company purchased all the Share Capital of the 
company owning the Polygon Hotel °* in 
Southampton. The Polygon has a fine reputa- 
tion and is much used by transatlantic and other 
travellers as well as having-a substantial business 
in Southampton and Hampshire. 


I am happy to be able to tell you that there 
is every indication that we shall have a good 
year as far as turnover is concerned this year. 
But I am afraid that expenses will be higher 
and I should be a very brave man indeed if I 
prophesied other than a consequent reduction 
in our net profits for the year ending. next 
March. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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John Brown 


S HIPBUILDING and boilermaking are ailing 

and shareholders in John Brown must 
be relieved that in the year to last March, 
as in the previous year, satisfactory results 
from the group’s machine tool interests have 
made the group’s earnings as a whole so 
buoyant. John Brown’s consolidated gross 
profits rose by almost 24 per cent, from 
£3,645,000 to £4,491,000, and net profits 
by 11 per cent, from £1,962,000 to 
£2,178,000, as the higher profits of the 
two wholly-owned subsidiaries producing 
machine tools more than made good the fall 
in profits elsewhere. Net profits of Firth 
Brown rose by 35 per cent, from £255,000 
to £344,000, after a lower depreciation 
charge but after bigger provisions for fixed 
assets replacement and “exceptional ex- 
penditure.” Net profits of the other machine 
tool maker, Wickman, rose by 323 per cent 
from £516,000 to £683,000. Since the rise 
in combined net profits of Firth Brown and 
Wickman exceeds that of the group as a 
whole by £40,000, it seems likely that even 
after allowing for a reduction in the dividend 
income from Westland Aircraft there must 
have been some fall in profits from ship- 
building and boilermaking. 

Equity earnings have risen from 28 to 31 
per cent, but the chairman, Lord Aber- 
conway, says that though the directors 
originally intended to raise the final pay- 
ment the ordinary dividend has been left 
unchanged at 11 per cent in complying with 
the Chancellor’s request for dividend 
restraint. As Lord Aberconway points out, 
an unchanged dividend represents a smaller 
rate of return on the funds attributable to 
the ordinary capital, amounting to 2.8 per 
cent in 1960-61 compared with 3 per cent 
in 1959-60. At 39s. 6d. the £1 ordinary 
shares yield 5.7 per cent, whereas shipbuild- 
ing shares as a whole yield rather more. 


Harper Engineering 


N 1959 and 1960 when Harper Engineer- 
ing and Electronics was busily acquiring 
new subsidiaries, the price of its shares rose 
rapidly, to touch a peak of 13s. last year. 
Many of the newly acquired companies were 
family concerns, usually acquired against an 
issue of Harper shares, taking the price 
apparently in relation to the current value 
of the shares. The fall in the value of 
Harper Engineering shares since the middle 
of last year is not likely therefore to 
strengthen the relations between the parent 
holding company and the subsidiaries. 
The company now has a new chairman, 
Sir Stanley Rawson, and a new managing 
director, Mr A. Neate. Mr Weaver has left 
the board but Mr Harper, the former 
managing director who is believed to be a 
substantial shareholder, has remained on it. 


Relations between Mr Harper and the new 
directors started well at the beginning of the 
year, with Sir Stanley referring publicly to 
Mr Harper’s “ imaginative thinking.” Sir 
Stanley now describes the operations of most 
of the subsidiaries as “ essentially sound and 
capable of earning profits substantially 
higher than are being earned at present,” 

but last year’s ambitious extensions in one 
or two directions are leading to difficulty. 
There are questions whether the group can 
provide enough work to keep the Spembly 
research and design centre busy and whether 
the attempt to re-equip the Harper En- 
gineering works has been successful. 

In an interim statement, Sir Stanley 
Rawson says that profits of the principal 
subsidiaries have been maintained but the 
directors consider it wise to make provision 
for losses, possibly amounting to more than 
£250,000, that may arise from certain com- 
mitments entered into before this year. 
These losses are described as of “an ex- 
ceptional character”; but in addition 
“certain over-valuations of stocks and 
work-in-progress ” have to be dealt with and 
as a result the group’s profits will be lower. 
The completion of a number of capital 
schemes has placed a “ severe strain” upon 
cash resources and the directors are still 
considering plans to raise additional finance. 
In a letter to the share and loan department 
of the London Stock Exchange Mr Harper 
dissents from Sir Stanley’s statement, and 
says that “steps are being taken by me in 
conjunction with other substantial share- 
holders to deal with the situation created by 
the chairman’s latest statement.” In reply, 
Sir Stanley says that the exceptional losses 
of about £250,000 arise “from ventures 
initiated by Mr Harper himself while he still 
held the office of managing director.” 

He adds that much has been achieved in 
the past few months “in creating a new 
understanding ” between the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries but it comes as no 

surprise that no interim dividend is proposed 
for the year to June 30th last. The shares 
now stand at 4s. 43d. 


Wellman Smith Owen 


HE Wellman Smith Owen Engineering 

Corporation has the steel industry as 
its principal customer. Its shares and those 
of the leading steel producers are at their 
lowest levels for the year, but while steel 
shares are yielding 6 per cent and more, 
the 5s. ordinary shares of Wellman yield 
only 37 per cent. In part this reflects the 
reasonable assumption that Wellman will 
continue to do well while the latest phase 
of the development of the steel industry 
lasts and in part it reflects Wellman’s pro- 
gressive record of profits over the last eight 
years. This record was unmarred in the 
year to March 31st when gross profits rose 
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by 18 per cent from £1,635,000 to 
£1,923,000. This includes some of the 
profits. of the Incandescent Heat Company, 
for which an offer was made by Wellman 
in February and whose accounts have been 
made up for a fifteen month period. 

As forecast, the ordinary dividend has 
been maintained at 25 per cent, but as a 
result of an increase in minority payments 
and the increase in issued capital the cover 
has fallen slightly to 2} times. The an- 
nouncement of a one-for-seven scrip issue, 
suggests that in a year’s time shareholders 
can expect an effectively higher payment, 
if by that time dividends should be out of 
the Chancellor’s deep freeze. 

The group’s strength can be attributed 
partly to the variety of its interests, which 
include agreements with the Austrian firm 
which evolved the LD Oxygen process for 
steel-making and with the German com- 
pany, Schloemann A.G., to collaborate in 
the construction of rolling mills in the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. 
The Incandescent Heat Company added a 
wide range of businesses complementary to 
those of Wellman. This lessens Wellman’s 
dependence upon the steel industry but 
orders from that industry in the immediate 
future will’ largely determine the group’s 
profits. 


Metal Industries 


[HE acquisition of Lancashire Dynamo 
by Metal Industries early last year 
clearly put the emphasis of the group’s in- 
terest on electrical engineering and indus- 
trial automation. Now the latest report 
makes it clear that the name, Metal Indus- 
tries, is a misnomer, for it shows that even 
before the Lancashire Dynamo acquisition 
55 per cent of its profits came from electrical 
engineering and in the year to March 31st 
last, when Lancashire Dynamo’s profits 
were consolidated, 73 per cent of profits 
came from that side of the business while 
the metals and shipbreaking side contributed 
less than 10 per cent. 

A full breakdown of profits section by 
section and company by company clearly 
reveals weaknesses in the group’s structure, 
especially on the metals side. The profits 
of the two companies concerned with metals 
and scrap recovery fell from £317,000 to 
£83,000, and while the hydraulic companies 
generally had a satisfactory year Fawcett 
Preston incurred a loss and so did the marine 
salvage company. The latter has been 
making losses for some years and it has now 
been closed down. On the electrical side 
by far the biggest subsidiary is Brookhirst 
Igranic and following an increase of 9 pet 
cent in its profits to £882,000 contributed 
374 per cent of the group’s total earnings. 

Companies in the Lancashire Dynamo 
group have not made too auspicious a statt 
under the management of Metal Industries, 
and their profits for the 15 months to 
March 31st at £872,000 were only £9,000 
above those for the previous twelve months. 
Sir Charles Westlake, the chairman of Metal 
Industries, says that the integration of these 
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companies is a slow and complex. process but 
he is satisfied that the acquisition is proving 
its worth. The acquisition was not made 
cheaply, for competing against Electrical and 
Musical Industries Lancashire Dynamo 
paid in share and cash the equivalent of 
£12 million. 

With the company’s financial year ending 
on March 31st the £3.9 million rights issue 
made some 15 months ago is only now 
reflected in the latest balance sheet, which 
shows a reduction.in the net overdraft from 
£2,820,000 to £113,000. Bank interest 
charges, which rose from £35,000 to 
£103,000 in 1960-61, should therefore fall 
in the current year. But as margins in the 
engineering industry are still under pressure 
the chairman is cautious about the future, 


saying no more than that he expects profits” 


at least to be maintained. On the current 
dividend of 15 per cent, covered about 13 
times, the {£1 shares at 56s. 3d. yield 54 
per cent. 


Profits from Food 


TS dynamic policies of the wholesale 
and retail provision merchants, Fitch 
Lovell, based on an expansion of sales 
through existing outlets and the acquisition 
of further outlets, has made it one of the 
biggest food groups in the country. In the 
face of more difficult trading conditions in 
the year to April 29th, trading profits rose 
by 18 per cent from 1,814,000 to 
{2,145,000 and net profits by 24 per cent 
from £635,000 to £790,000, though some 
part of this increase must reflect the in- 
clusion of profits from R. Gunner which 
Fitch Lovell acquired in September, 1960. 
The ordinary dividend of 15 per cent has 
been maintained on the capital as increased 
by last year’s one-for-four rights issue and 
the customary tax-free bonus of one per 
cent is also paid. 

Fitch Lovell presumably has interests 
diverse enough to offset the vagaries of 
prices in dairy products (earlier in the 
year, it may be recalled, Allied Suppliers 
reported that the fall in butter and cheese 
prices had resulted in stock losses). The 
group is in cheese processing, meat and 
bacon, baking, ships’ stores, and plywood 
and timber. It has done well in adding to 
its sales through a retail system which is 
still based largely on service shops rather 
than supermarkets (of which there were 
only 46 out of a total of over 400 outlets 
last September). But further shops are no 
doubt being converted to self-service. 

The 2s. 6d. ordinary shares at ros. 74d. 
yield just under 4 per cent on the combined 
dividend and tax-free bonus, which is more 
than twice that of Associated British Foods, 
and higher than the earnings yield of 
London Grocers. 

Associated British Foods, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Garfield Weston, is a 
much bigger undertaking, with interests in 
bake cries, biscuits, wholesale and _ retail 
groceries, ice cream and frozen foods. In 
the year to April 1st it too reported higher 
trading profitt—up 11 per cent, from 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


£11,471,000 to £12,775,000—and net. 


profits—up ro per cent, from £3,942,000 
to £4,340,000. 

The ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 21 to 224 per cent and the cover is 
fractionally higher at 23 times. At 12s. 43d. 
the 1s. ordinary shares yield only 1.8 per 
cent. This puts them firmly in the growth 
stock category, though in the past year 
ABF’s profit record has not been so 
dynamic as that of the smaller Tesco, 
London Grocers and Fitch Lovell groups. 


Thorn and Ultra 


S HAREHOLDERS in Thorn Electrical prob- 

ably expected that in the year to 
March 31st its profits would fall but, in fact, 
the preliminary announcement reveals a 5 
per cent rise in consolidated trading profits. 
The rise in trading profits from £3,917,000 
to £4,114,000 is however more than 
absorbed by a rise of £206,000 in depre- 
ciation so that after a lower tax charge, 
reflecting the benefit of investment allow- 
ances ; the rise in net profit is limited to 
14 per cent, from £1,526,000 to £1,549,000. 

The directors have left the dividend on the 
ordinary and the “ A” shares unchanged at 
25 per cent and the cover is fractionally 
higher at 43 times. As the total output of 
television sets fell by about 50 per cent in 
the year to March 31st it seems probable 
that Thorn was faced with narrower margins 
and lower profits on this side of the busi- 
ness and that the advance in earnings came 
from its other interests, including lighting, 
radios and cookers. After the results were 
announced the $s. ordinary shares gained 
3s. and now stand at 49s. 6d. to yield 
2.6 per cent. 

Thorn purchased Ultra’s radio and tele- 
vision subsidiary in May and Ultra also sold 
a 40 per cent interest in its electronics sub- 
sidiary after its financial year ended on 
March 31st. Then Ultra’s gross profits rose 
from £432,000 to £452,000, but these 
profits relate only to the holding and elec- 
tronic company. The radio and television 
division, which made a net loss of £196,000, 
was excluded from the accounts. The chair- 
man, Mr E. E. Rosen, says that the pros- 
pects for Ultra Electronics are promising and 
he appears to be reasonably confident that 
partly as a result of the know-how agree- 
ment with the American group, Electronics 
International, which bought a 40 per cent 
interest in Ultra Electronics in April, the 
electronics company will ultimately return 
as high a profit to its parent as it did when 
it was wholly-owned. The sale of the radio 
and television division to Thorn will eventu- 
ally add {2.4 million to Ultra’s cash 
balances, which can be used to reduce its 
bank overdrafts and to provide finance for 
the future development of the electronics 
division: The dividend has been maintained 
at 25 per cent but it remains to be seen 
whether Pe from a 60 per cent interest 
in Ultra Electronics will be sufficient to keep 
the payment at that level in the immediate 
future. The §s. ordinary shares at 25s. 3d. 
yield 4.9 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : July 10 July 24 Aug. 4 
LAST DEALINGS : July 21 Aug.’ 3 Aug. {8 
ACCOUNT DAY. Aug. 1 Aug 15 Aug. 29 





O VER the week to Wednesday the London 
stock market was subject to the 
influence of several diverse factors. On 
Thursday of last week equities suffered one 
of the worst days on record and the Finan- 
cial Times index dropped 8.7 points. This 
was mainly delayed reaction to the Chan- 
cellor’s measures of the previous Tuesday, 
but the Berlin situation and in particular 
President Kennedy’s speech was a con- 
tributing factor to the sharp setback. This 
downward movement continued both before 
and after the weekend but there was no 
repetition of Thursday’s slide. After the 
announcement of Britain’s intention to 
negotiate for membership of the Common 
Market there was a general improvement in 
prices particularly among the leaders likely 
to fare best if such a link was made. But 
business generally was very small and on | 
Tuesday bargains marked totalled under 
9,000. The improvement widened later on 
—- of the passing of the trustee 


Gilt-edged stocks have had another bad 


Treasury bill rate and the trustee act 
(having a reverse effect to that on equities) 
have left most stocks sharply lower and War 
aL” the tems icles Cat a ee 
51 e exceptions were among s 
dated stocks and Exchequer 3 per cent 
1962-63 showed a net gain of } to 942. 
After some sharp falls, bank shares rallied 
after the weekend but generally showed net 
losses over the week. ly, West- 
minster “B” 3s. 6d. to 79s. 6d. 
Steel shares showed further falls and John 
—— _ a Tr 2s. 6d. to a new low 
year of 45s. I In the engineering 
section John Brown’s higher profit figures 
led to a net rise of 3d. at 36s. 9d. and Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds gained 1s. 13d. to 
gis. 73d. Property shares continued weak 
as a result of fears of the impact of the 
credit squeeze and City of London Real 
Property lost 3s. 6d. to 68s. 9d. Following 
the dividend standstill, Great Universal 
Stores “A” lost Is. 3d. to 49s. 9d. while 


Unigate lost 1s. 43d. to 16s. 103d. on a 


disappointing dividend. Motor shares 
generally benefited from common market 
hopes and Jaguar “A” gained 4s. 9d. to 
758. 9d. after publication of its peak output 
figures. Among other leaders 

Chemical Industries gained Is. to 69s. 9d. 


Oil shares continued weak and British 
te 2s. 6d. to a 1961 low of 
458 e recent upward trend in gold 
Secs wen eked bE tee oem 
they remained fairly firm later. Tins 
floctuated widely and Tronob lost: 2s. 6d. 
to 738. 6d. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 



































(b) Final dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 








Prices, 1961 BRITISH FUNDS ae ee SNe Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two 
ee 1961 Auz. 2 ' 
"High | Low. | GUARANTEED STOCKS 5 1961" (a) (b) (c) 
92! | 883g | Savings Bonds 3%......: 1955-65 | 887, | 88!93. § 64 £ 5 4, 94/6 | 65/9 “ a % s 
100!3> 99 Conversion 4'2%......++.55 1962 | 99516 99532 49 1 62 1 
100/3 74/3 16 ¢ 8a 
9675 933, Exchequer % boa ante 1962-63 | 94! 943, 418 9 6 4 9! 80/- 58/7! ‘a .. 
1O1Sig | 98% | Treasury 5'2%............. 1962 | 99316 | 9g | 314 5 | 6 4 9 FORTE | tet | a 6b] 7 oo 
93% | 901, | Exchequer 2% .o..c., 1963-64 | 91 oe | 5 2 6 | 6 4 00r] geygi2 | 9/2 | 8b) oe 
99193) | 965 Conversion 44,4% Seo ane aie 1963 | 97 96'56/ 4.910 | 610 2 J o7/3 | 93/° 7 bl 72a 
9893. 94!, Conversion 419%. ......0005 1964 | 95 9415.6) 411 2 610 1 | 95/6 58/9 T'l hab 6234 
1O15i¢ 96 Exchequer 514% ee eereroese 1966 967, 9623 B® 68 8 44/9 35/9 8 b 4a 
83g | 79!4 | Funding 3%............ 1959-69 | 80', | 794 | 5 4 8 | 612 91155)" | B3/q ook ae 
893, | 86!2 | Funding 4%............ 1960-90 | 86% | 86. | 316 4 | 511 31/256 | 213 | sicasc | szs0se 
791346 | 75% | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 7614* | 753* | 5 5 5 | 612 61} 353° | 56 aoe ee 
847, 815, | Savings Bonds 2!,% ..... 1964-67 | 83 815g 5 7.5 610 5/ 44/9 © | 32/9 10 « ae 
72'\1¢ | 67'g | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 68!.* | 67ig* | 5 3 0 | 612 SI} Ella | fQ/" 85| Job 
83!5;¢ | 795, | Funding 3%..........-: 1 80%4* | 7%, | 57 5 | 6131S? | Ms | 578) top 
97! 93! Weeden Solas coc sctascies 1920-76 | 94!, 93',* 3 8 3 5 0 3] 70/6 /- eS Jina 
85! 807. Cn Ie i ap  oreeneees 1969 | 82* 807,* 5 42 6 14 6 | £2956 | £25156 $2-32!4¢|$2371¢ 
93516 877, Conversion 5% .:......006+ 1971 89 877," 412 4 614 6 19/6 10 a 9a 
95116 | 895g | Conversion 514%.......-..+ 1974 91 895, 465 610 9 | 40/3 34/- 5 a{ 10 b 
73'g | 67 Treasury 3'2%..... 1977-80 | 68'.. | 67g | 416 11 | 6 12 SI|165/- | 95/- 2'2¢| We 
72'4 66 Treasury 3'2%. 1979-81 67!,* 66!5* 416 9 6 12 O/ | 89/6 59/6 2444) 5 b 
977\6 | 89!2 | Funding 512% ... 1982-84 91', | 8%, | 4 110 | 6 8 01] 60/6 | 48/9 64a} 614b 
59!5 52!5 Redemption 3% seen eeee 1986-96 54!4 52!2 PW ee 6 10 10/ 27/4!4 13/- Bc Nil a 
88!, | Bil, OY, ME 1986-89 | 83 815g 4 410 61l 11] 23/6 16/6 91,4 91nb 
63! 16 563, Funding 3!2% ........ 1999-2004 | 58 563, 487 611 5/]21/9 14/6 746 5 a} 
945, | 853, | Treasury 5';%.......... 2008-12; 87', | 853, | 4 2 0 | 612 7IPio/- |137/6 4°a| 22!2b 
653, 57'4 Console 49% 4°. «05s after Feb. 1957 59* 573, 45 5 | 619 6f 
591, | 5i'y | War Loan 3!1,%....... afer 1952} 534, |-51%, | 43 5 | 6 16 1If 
59 51! Conv. 3!2%...... after Apr. 1961 5344 5134 440 618 6f]} 13/- 11/10!, ded abe 
507, 44\4 Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 4534 44\, 4 4 3 618 9f} 41/I'2 | 31/- 5 a 8! b | 
44 373g | Consols 2'9%.. accu ccenctnvccs 383, 373 q 2: <3 614 6f ae a nie : a | 
431, | 37% | Treasury 2!%....after Apr. 1975 | 38% | 37% | 43 1 | 616 NIFTTO/S | 7O/- 7 $ 
915ig | 86!2 | British Electric 4!.%.....1967-69 | 87!.* | B6In* | 415 10 | 613 BI] 454" | 39/- S| Fino 
75'lig | 713g British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 72! TI" 5 40 613 8! 98/- 76/9 12 b Sa 
705, | 663, | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 673, | 66 | 5.0 9 | 612 O13 loge . ot aes 
817, 77's =| British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 783, 77'\g 410 10 611 4! | 
73!4 68', | British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 | 69', | 68lg 416 6 612 Ol 
847, | 795g | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 80%," | 7953" |, 417 1 | 612 Tl lg¢i9 | 79/3 4-e| ‘ue 
81!13,, | 783g | British Gas 3'12%........ 1969-71 7934 783, $30. 4 613 41] 28/I', | 21/1" 4a 7'4b 
593, 5234 | British Gas Riate cic as cee 1990-95 | 54l,4 5234 413 1 6 10 II | 26/10', | 17/6 6a 10 b 
75116 | 713g | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 72". | 7 | 5 4 0 | 613 8/1) 13/- 9/41, | 10 b| 5 a 
807, 7473 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 76! 747, 4 13 10 611 6/] 18/6 10/6 6a 14 b 
61716 5434 British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 56!,4 5434 4 17 10 6 13.23 ee/9 prs at a ee 
gc c 
enea ee ori | pee T stone, BS te | | aes 
rices, DOMINION AND rice, rice, ield, 2 26 | 24 
eae July 26, | Aug. 2,| Aug. 3, | 
High | Low CORPORATION STOCKS Wet" 961 | 1961 et ee 
. Tease t A ens S ‘2, 4 a I! t 4a 
B2ig | 7714 | Australia 34% ..........00sceeceees inss-69| 78 | 7, | 618 Ollaars | are? | 28) 9 8 
i 2 
10 POGUE BIG so 5556 os bs vescess viteeey 1974-76 | 963, 96 611 Oe 1 1 la 7\5b 
81/6 63/1!2 614 2 
72! 67', SP ape eee re 1973-75 | 67! 67!'4 810 O/ 26/10! | 20/- a 10 b 
Oil's 933, New Zealand 6% ...........eeeeeee 1976-80 | 97 933,* 6 9 Oe 
80!, 71 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 | ZI! 7I'n 93 0! 
81 74 | South Africa 312% ........ecceec eee 1965-67 | 7412 | 74 913 Ol] 367 | 24/- Pt i 
59 533, Southern Rhodesia 412% ...........-. 1987-92 | 54 54 8 16 O/ 91/3 58/6 20 b 7,0 
945g 87!2 | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 88!, 87! 611 91] 74/3 48/- 13!3b 55a 
89 83!, PONTE TAG icscccccoesevececs 1967-70 | 84 83', 615 O1 | 59/41, | 45/- 12'49a| 25 b 
923, 87', IN MR in Paso a Sends se ded ep sed 1971-73 | 88l, 87!, 6 12 O!] 70/3 50/- 20 a| 25 b 
93 88!, veer of London 544% ........ 1976-79 | 89!, 88!, 6 8 Of] 21/1', | 15/9 s. @ 7'3b 
483, | 42l, LCC PE cs puateacsceteeeney after 1920 441, | 4244* | 619 OF 17/6 | 93/71. | 15 a} 32!2b 
Des acsav +ss seneeena yn tnat ¢ rt aie O Me : z b 
2 6a 
48/6 35/9 5 a| 1 b 
15/5'4 9/7'2 a ine 
62/3 49/- 4a 9'2b 
14/7'2 | 11/3 7'ob 
76/- 54/- 23'3¢ 3!30 
52/- 36/9 12'2b ; . 
Atch. Topeka ... | 253g | 25 | Boeing........ Int. Harvester .. 50/6 30/3 . = 7° b 
Can. Pacific..... 24'g 243, Celanese ...... 367, 37'g Inter. Nickel... 813, 843 39/6 29/- 30a 7 b 
Pennsylvania .... | 133g | 135g | Chrysler ...... 4!, | 48 Inter. Paper.... | 3134 | 31'2 EP 1 
. . é 72/9 47/ B,a Bigb 
Union Pacific ... | 343g | 34!4 | Col. Palmolive . | 435g | 443g | Kennecott..... | 853g | 88 52/3 38/6 3144 61nb 
Amer. Electric .. | 6734 | 697g | Crown Zeller. . | 52'4 | 53'4 | Monsanto...... 52 | 547, 63/- 45/3 age | Be 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . |122 [121 Distillers Seag. . | 383g | 38 Nat. Distillers.. | 28 | 28! 
Cons. Edison.... | 763g | 7644 | Douglas....... 347g | 3834 | Pan-American... | 177, | 18 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 55'g | 58! | Dow Chemical. | 75! | 80!4 | Procter Gamble | 875, | 9034 36/9 27/71 4! 4\ob 
South’n Nat. Gas | 43'2 | 43 Du Pont....... 218'3 |230!4 | Radio Corpn... | 58!2 | 60!,4 a ay Q 4 2@ 7 ; 
United Corpn... | 8%, | 8% | East. Kodak.... 103!4 /105!4 | Sears Roebuck . | 68'— | 70!, | 48/9, | 33/5, | 4 a) 7 6 
Western Union.. | 43'4 | 46! | Ford Motor.... | 90 90!, | Shell Oil ...... 43', | 43%2 we aie 10 @ 20 b 
Alcoa .......... 73 | 727% | Gen. Electric... | 644 | 67%— | Socony-Mobil .. | 453, | 46%4*| 93/9, | 24/7'2 q 
Aluminium ..... 313 | 31'— | General Foods . | 82 | 86% | Stand. Oil Ind... | 50% | 5i'4 | ,9/''2 | 4/ xe op 
Amer. Can...... 441, | 453, | General Motors | 47!2 | 47'4 | Stand. OiNJ... | 4412 | 4553 | 40/2, | 28/= wae aie 
Am. Smelting ... | 64'2 | 67'4 | Goodyear ..... 334 | 4412 | Union Carbide. {133% 137! yin? ie 7 @ 2! 
Am. Viscose .... | 56'4 | 55'2 | Gulf Oil....... 3B'g | 385, | U.S. Steel ..... 85'g | 8575 ae 2 aoe Wn . Pie 
Anaconda ...... 56', | 563g | Heinz......... 597, | 62'4 | West. Electric.. | 4234 | 473g y oy ; Wize 
Beth. Steel...... 43'g | 43* | Int. Bus. Mach.. |}470 (482 Woolworth.... | 767g | 767g lof $3 5 a 10 “i 
ee ae eee ee ee eee | 36/10! | 20/71. | 723b| 4 a 
Standard ond ‘Poor's Indices 1941-43 =10 14/9 10/9 8Inb| 4124 
gi nla mean ease eta telat a 2 
To ial, "ere | '93| 
a 
isi | 425, | Yield 25 Yield so | Yield | Gove. | Yield [31/2 | a2/- Ae: ms 
Industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 100/3 68/3 5 a 7 b 
ae z cdi eee iee Se. eh ee ee eld ee a oa 14/- 10 b 4a 
july 5 | 69-43 | 2-90 | 32-38 | 4-99 | se-92 | 3-28 | 99-85 | 3-90 | 50/6 |'34/6 se) 76 
» WD | 68-97 | 2-92 | 31-91 | 5-07 | 59-63 | 3-24 | 99-54 | 3-93 | 44yi, 29/7 | 10 a] I72b 
ee ! . . . . . . . . | c a 
9 68-35 2-95 30-89 5-23 59-03 3-27 89-64 3°92 85/6 | 66/3 14 7 
» 26 | 69-61 2-89 31-81 5-08 59-58 3-25 89:96 | 3-89 38/4'2 | 28/- 2'2b 7'ob 
Aug. 2 PB 70-89 2-84 31-83 5-08 59-98 3°22 89-64 | 3-92 S0/- 50/6 ee att 
_ —— --—— -——- - - Se a om a 2 
425 Industrials :—High, 71: 35 (Aug. 1). Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in €. 


(d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. 


(e) To earliest date. 
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(f) Flat yield. 














ORDINARY 
; iy Cover 
— 1961 | 1961 | 
BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
Barclays se  wenagee vale £1 | 76/10!', |.79/- 3:29 ; 
Ry eR eee £1 | 84/3* | 83/9* 3-82 i 
CONE Ss ooo aoa aS £1 | 65/6 66/3 3-29** . 
Martins ........---- 5/-| 22/1, | 21/6 | 3-49 | °. 
PIROAG oooh snd benee £1 | 79/3 | 80/9 3°729* 
Nat Provincial ....... £1 | 82/3 | 81/3 3-45 ‘ 
Westminster ‘B’......£1 | 76/— 79/6 3-67 " 
Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. | 36/9 36/- 6:67 s 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer.. £1. | 46/6 45/6 4-40 is 
Bank of Montreal....$10 | £23'3;¢ | £24916 2-89 & 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 | 26'4 - | 26 5-54g 
Barclays D.C.O....... £1 | 37/- 36/- 5-56 
Chartered........... £1 | 53/9 54/- 5-56** 
Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 | £18'4* | £18* 4:17 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot:.10/— | 53/6 55/6 2:97 i 
Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £283;¢ | £293i¢ 2-82 és 
Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 | 99/6 100/- 3-80 oe 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 35/6 | 36/6 8-22 d 
Hambros ....... £1 f.p. |130/- 130/- 3-46 ss 
eee £1 | 74/- 72/- 2:08 —_ 
Union Discount ...... £1 | 48/- 48/- 5-21 ise 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- | 15/4}. | 13/10! re Il, 
Lombard Banking ...5/- | 17/- 16/6 5- l 
Mercantile Credit ...5/~ | 14/9 14/6 4-31 il, 
United Domins. Tst. ..£1 |140/- 137/6* 3° 2! 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Bass, M. & B. ....... 5/- | 12/3 12/t!2 | 4°54**  .., 
CONTE a 5 s'. octn ne 10/- | 33/67 | 35/- 3-86 2 
Flowers oc. ccevees 5/- | 17/6 17/6 3-00 2 
I ooo Sik Kase 10/- | 52/- 50/6 4-36** 2 
Ind Coope T.A. 5/- | 13/7'2 | 12/10! 4-669 ‘ae 
Teacher (Distillers). 104. 31/9 31/9 3:94 | 2 
Watney Mann........ 87/9 87/6 4-11 2 
Whitbread ‘A’ ....... fl \117/6 117/- 4°62 13,4 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland...£1 | 79/3 | 77/9 3-22 2', 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 23/I'2 | 22/1! 5-65 2'4 
Richard Costain..... 5/- | 18/- 18/- 4°44 234 
Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/-| 9/9 9/7'2 7-79 2 
International Paints ..4/— | 1/- 10/9 7:44 Ily 
London Brick........ £1 | 91/- 89/6 3°91 13,4 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- | 56/- 54/- 2:31 3'4 
Taylor Woodrow....5/= | 20/- 20/3 4:94 Il, 
Wall Paper Defd...... £1 (126/- 123/- 4:07 334 
CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson . ..5/- | 24/10!2 | 23/712 | 4:23 | 2h 
Borax Defd. cae 17/7'2 | I7/1'g 3°36 3 
PERC ecekcs Sees esch | aes 16 4:94 13, 
A cosescokt. 1 Gare 69/9 3:94 2 
Monsanto...........5/= | 20/9 20/9 3-61 2!3 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 28/9 28/9 2:09 2'4 
Montague Burton...10/- | 76/3 73/9 3-73 2 
Debenhams........ 10/- | 57/9 55/7'4 3°45 Ila 
RF POE 5/- | 5i/- 49/9 3:77 2 
House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 56/- 55/9 4:04 I", 
Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- | 16/8! 16/2'4 | 3-05 2\4 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/~ |110/- 2/- 2°12 I 
United Drapery .....5/= | 48/-I] | 47/6ll 3-16 134 
Woolworth.........5/= | 54/3 53/l'2 | 3-37 Ip 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
RR re 37/9 36/3 8:28 {2 
Brit. Electronic inds.. i 1O/1'y | 9/79 see oot 
GE o's ck seu acke £1 | 56/7'2 | 54/9 4°93 2 
Crompton Parkinson.5/- | 11/9 11/9 5:32 | 2 
Decca Record......10/— | 59/6 60/9 3-84 2 
ERS acs wat pnite’s 0/- /9 37/6 4°67 2'4 
Eiliott-Automation. . .5/- | 34/i'2 | 34/9 1-87 2 
English Electric ...... £1 | 32/3 31/3 6-40 I, 
General Electric...... £1 | 30/9 30/6 6°56 2 
C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 54/9 55/- 4°55 4 
A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 42/6 42/9 4:56 234 
Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 47/- 48/6 2°58 4, 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 od 28/1'2 | 6-40 | 
John Brown ..... oo fl | 36/6 /9 5-99 2'2 
Cammell Laird...... 5/- | 6/ 42 6/2'4 | 9-50 | 
Internat. Combust. ..5/= | 26/10'2 | 26/7! | 5-63 I, 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. ue 7) 5/3 4/9 waa a 
Swan Hunter ........ 30/6 30/- 6°67 2'4 
John Thompson . it 14/9 14/6 1-72 oid 
- Coventry Gauge... a :10/= 27/-* | 26/9* 4-58 2"'4 
Alfred Herbert ...... £1 | 66/6 64/9 4:29 134 
Allied lronfounders...£1 | 66/6 66/- 6:06 Hy 
0 Fe £1 | 89/- 89/6 3-35 22 
Bhs aro 0X ccc biuhie’e 10/— | 23/6 22/- 5-30 234 
George Cohen...... 5/- | 11/6 \i/- 5-91 2!9 
Davy-Ashmore.......£1 [145/- [140/- 3-93 2'2 
Guest Keen.......... £1 | 90/6 91/- 3-52 3'4 
Head Wrightson..... 5/- | 25/9 24/6 3:27 2'2 
PONE WOR nbs vod 06 cms £1 | 89/6 87/7! 2:74 2"'4 
Ransome & Marles...5/— | 15/3 16/4!2 4:27 3 
Renold Chains ....... £1 | 43/- | 42/9 | 4:68 | 134 
Simon Engineering ..5/— | 35/I'2 | 35/I'2 3-91 2 
Tube Investments..... a 68/9 67/6 4-15 234 
VIGNE. Mikasa nds 34/6 33/- 6:06 134 
Ward (Thos. W.)..... él 70/- 70/- 4:29 3 
Woodall-Duckham. ..5/= | 21/9] 20/6]| 5- an 234 
|] Ex capitalisation. WT Ex rights, ++ Ex all. 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, Price, | Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two i 
Lae Saale Dividends oo July 26, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 2, Be al in face ee st Dividends eo July 26, é Cover 
| Cover High | Low | @ OVC) 196) | 1961 | 1961 High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1961 1961 | 
<== = \ 
% % FOOD & TOBACCO % % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
34/- 17/6 10 ¢ 10 | Allied Suppliers ....10/— | 19/10! 18/9 5-33 2'4 | 62/- 43/- 20 a}| 60 b| Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 50/6 49/3 6-09 234 
15/- 7/934 10 a 12', b | Assoc. British Foods. . Me 13/3 12/3 1-84 2'2 | 34/6 26/9 20 a| 40 b | Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/— | 33/3 32/9 9-16 2 
a 74/- 55/- 4a FY PIs ig v3 eds scwivee 63/9 63/- 3-81 2'y | 51/9 41/4!, 16 a 14 b | Beecham Group..... 5/— | 49/10!2 | 48/9 3-08 134 
15/6 11/9 T47\2b | +2'j2a | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . ae 13/I'y | 12/6 4-35 334 | 54/3 4\/- 3'30 6236 | British Match ........ £1 | 43/9 42/6 4-71 2'4 
| 
+a) 19/3 13/3 2a 10 b | International Tea... ne 14/4'4 | 13/4! 4-67 134 | 28/4'. | 17/6 6236 4 a| British Oxygen...... 5/- | 21/- 19/9 2-70 2'2 
107/9 71/6 5 a 105, b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 75/- 72/9 4-35 tl4 | 13/- 9/3 3 a 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6| 9/9 9/T'2 5-19 24 
35/6 25/9 9 b SO. | Res nie cp or en ad 10/- | 28/3 28/- 5-00 2 70/~- 51/9 7'2a eB FOS RR cn css 0/- | 53/9 53/6 4-21 2 
14/034 | 10/9 224 715 b.| Spillers... ..cceccece 5/- | 11/6 11/6 4-35 2 50/- 31/9 6 a| 14 b | Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/- | 34/- 34/- 2-94 3'4 
“x 55/- 43/\' 9 b 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 45/9 45/9 5-25 2 73/9 53/6 14-4¢ 6a es tae tes ag 10/- | 57/9 58/6 2°56**| 33, 
‘So 20/10'> | 16/33, 5 a 9 b {| Unigate. : Wi... ..606. 5/- | 18/3 16/10! | 4-35 134 1 57/6 | 47/6 12 b 3 a! Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 48/9 6-15 234 
‘ 73/- 62/- $2123¢ |} +55¢a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/— | 65/6 66/6 5-32 | 234 | 55/6 | 36/- 40 b 5. a) Moover ‘A’ ......... 5/- 36/6 38/6 5-84 | 2!', 
; 51/6 33 3 ° . b | Gallaher .......... = we ay 7 ‘ ws as ae - a | nerd. pe as Me Se we ae Wh +o | 3, 
71/6 '3a | Imperial Tobacco..... : 4 4 4 Gilsai scr ates co vee e ee — ; 4 
ie 78/9 | 57/6 93gc 12! ¢ | National Canning ....£1 | 63/9 60/- 4:17 | 2% 
‘ | INSURANCE 37/3 29/6 6a 10 b | Powell Duffryn..... .10/- | 31/6 31/6 5-08 2'2 
s 15!4 ti | 150 a | +55. b| Britannic........... = vont ra a wie tafe? 1s 2 5 a Radio pana ee z a = +6. - 3 
J 86/3 0 a{| 25 b} Commercial Union . .5/- - * *6c 2a an rganisation. . .5/— - . 4 
= 32 177g it41-17c¢ \t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 28! 265, 1-07 43/3 32/10! 16!nb 7!na@ | Schweppes ......... /— | 40/7'2 | 37/6 3:20 | 134 
a 176/9 |103/9 20 a 40 General Accident. ...5/— |155/6 148/- 2-03 39/- 27/6 DD e-f 2 64 Semte e so 8h... oes 5/- | 35/- /- 3-68 2" 
60/6 | 42/7'2 35 a} 40 b/} Guardian........... 5/— | 51/6 52/9 2:°53**| 29/3 | 22/- 8loa I1'yb | Thomas Tilling ...... 4/- | 25/3 24/9 3-23 2 
ry 39! | 23'4 80 a} 110 b | Legal & General..... 5/- | 32'16 32 1-48 78/- 55/- me 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 67/6 66/6 3-61 24 
” 146/— |100/- 8lnqa | 11'3b6 | Northern & Empl.....£1 |135/6 133/6 3-00 166/6 (|130/- 9-042a | 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 \141/-  |142/6 3-44 3l4 
Ps 272/6 fae ioe Ok PFS OR VR vcs cee aeeee ve Pome Pa a me 1° a - ; aren el ee af af 2< a4 
I! 29 8 itt 2 c \¢208!; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- 8 - a nit Md doves - - - . 2 
| . 182/- |140/9 "5 a 50 : b i: Reel. s0-6 6 TUS 5/- |168/6 167/6 2:99 42/\'2 | 31/- t4'ga | t105¢be| United Molasses ....10/— | 33/4!2 | 33/4! 7-34 I 
ily 129/3 |104/6 N40 | I1'4b | Royal Exchange ...... £1 |119/6 116/9 3-2) 
2'4 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 46/3 | 36/- Gizo| 13t;b | Brit. & Comrerealth 10/- | 38/3 | 38/- | 5-26 | 2 
18/10! | 14/- 12'2b 7!2a | British Motor. ....... ja | 14/2", 14/7'2 6:84 2'2 20/- 14/7! 8 : c 4 2 c Cuisiard “ £1 | 15/4! 14/7! 8-21 I 
+8 86/3 66/l' | 20 ¢]| 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 7/- 75/9 1-32 | 734 24/9 20/9 I7-¢ 7 c.| Erance Cecio... él 21/6 , 21/3 - 6°59 hi 
es 48/6 41/10!4 2'2a 8! b | Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 45/10!, | 46/10'2| 4-69 | 214 50/6 38/- 10 ¢ 10. ec | Furness Witchy ....... 40/- 39/1! 5-11 2 
10/- 6/8'4 12 ¢]| 12 ¢€ | Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- | 7/I'2 7/3 6-62 | 5l4 15/ | 10/6 J'5a | 10 b| London & Ou cee ay. 11/4! 11/6 3 7-61 7 
wa & 98/9 | 52/214 | 15 bi. Tiga | ACV.......-..0.00- £1 | 75/— | 75/7'2 | 4-23**| 2! | gave | saiior,| 37a] 8 bI PRO Ded... £1} 37/75 | 38/1, | 5-77 | 1 
pe 99/10! | 79/— 15 ¢]| 20 c| Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 95/- 98/- 4:08 |. ... 17/9 12/ 3 21 ec | Reaed ~~ ie ion 13/- 7 13/ , 1-92 
ae 18/6 14/- 3!24 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 17/6 17/9 7-04 2'4 | 95 13/9 8 26 5 2 Roval ™ a coeee Yr 14/6 14/6 6.90 ere 
Oey 33/3 | 28/I', | 10a] 5 b| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 30/— | 30/7'2 | 6-92" 114 | 29/— | 13/ ‘ Ce ee “a 
13 41/3 31/9 t4 a t5'2b | Dowty Group...... 10/— | 35/4'z | 34/6 4-50 3 
oe mie | Saye | Wee | ae | eee an | See 53 | Sor | 3 | 74/t0la| Saye 6 6 &LGaier oes £1 | s6/-% | s5/7!.0| 5-75 | 41 
- | - 4 13a | Joseph Lucas...,..... , 2| a WINES eS r ee wees _ 2 . 2 
4 2! 33/3 20/- 9a 21 t, Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 22/9 21/3 7-06 | I'4g | 43/7!'y | 27/6 6'2b 3'ya | Dorman Long........ £1 | 31/10!, | 30/— 6°67 2'2 
; 21 46/3 | 36/- 10 ¢]| IS c¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/— | 37/6 38/3 3-92 3 = a ane ae Lagaetbire Seal onewds a | sn sot! Mie 312 
- - a out urham....... 2 2 e 
be MINES 47/8\4 | 26/\'. | 712b| 5 a@ | Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 37/12 | 35/-- | 7-14 | 23 
‘ | Il (68/9 110/- 40 a 50 b | Anglo-American. ...10/- |122/6 121/3 7:42 | Ig | 57/4!2 | 40/10!5 iS c¢ 5 a| Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 45/4'y | 43/- 6-98 3! 
| 13, 67/3 | 43/- 1834 b 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 55/7! 53/6 9-35 2 68/7'2 | 45/10!5 9 b| 6 a} John Summers ....... £1 | 48/4! 45/10'.| 6-54 234 
31, 108/9 72/6 15 a! 20 b| General Mining ...... £1 | 83/1! | 76/7! 9-14 2 55/7'2 | 38/9 12 b 4-8a | United Steel......... £1 | 52/10's | 39/9) 6-19* 3 
i 68/6 40/- 40 a| 120 b | Union Corporation ..2/6 | 50/- 50/6 7-92 3 63/6 46/3 834b 6'4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 48/- 47/3 6°35 334 
; 33 23/3 15/3 40 a 40 b Daggafontein ;.-.- 3/- \/-, 18/3 21 2 Mh 
= | 7O a| Free State Geduld ...5/— 2 ; TEXT’ 
54/3 | 37/6 25 a| 25 b| Hartebeestfontein ..10/-| 41/3 | 41/3 | 12-12 | Io | 4ay7t, | 30/1012} 5 a] 7b! English see £1 | 32/4", | 30/10'2| 8-10 | IN, 
3 | 21 64/6 | 41/10'2} 60 b/| 50. a| President Brand..... 5/- | SU/tOlz | 51/10'2 | 10-60 | Io | 3n/1ol, | 25/114 5 a| 10 b| Fine Spinners........ £1| 27/6 | 27/- | it-it | 2 
ts 157/6 1014/3 110 b| 90 a| Western Holdings ...5/— {!17/6 |121/3 8:25 | I'4 | 70/4! | 52/101,| 17!2b| 72a | Lancashire Cotton....£1 | 55/3 | 55/4', | 9-03 I, 
4 13, as 3/9 a ae VWiokatheak Sa vacies Pa Be bp rhe Ba 47/6 | 34/6 eae 55¢b |.Courtaulds .......... él 38/- | 37/334 | 5-36 134 
. | > 3a 3 artered......... - a 3 8/9 10! ' 4 a! Wingworth Morris...4/-| 6/4!- 6 -37 it 
. ie 63/6 | 51/3 .| 60 b| 20 a| Rhod. Angio-Amer..10/- | 57/3 | 58/3 | 13-73h| 2 74/6 aie 21 13°b| 8 @-| West Riding Worsted v7 sy ; ese get | 22 
4 4 1/7'2 | 8/3 12'2b | 4!'iga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/— | 9/4'2 | 7/7!2 | 8-93h | 2'4 | 3773 28/6 7Inb 2!2@ | Woolcombers £1 | 29/- | 28/6 7-02 | 2 
6/1!2 | 4/10'2 | 10!5\ga | 41g b | Roan Antelope....... S/- | 5/4'2 | 5/4'2 | 14-05h | 134 | 20/71, | 15/41 3 c| 6 ¢| Bradford Dyers ......£1 | 16/9 | 16/71, | 7-22 | 1% 
9 | 21 30/9 | 21/9 22'!2b| 15a] Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 21/9 | 22/- | 17-05 | I'2 | 16/214 | 1179 1334b | 7!,@| Calico Printers......5/- | 14/3 | 13/3 7:55** 3), 
, , 81/6 | 63/- 6!4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 66/6 69/- 5:80 | 134 } 55/101 . Cc Pa & B....:£1 | 42/85 | 41/7! 01-4 2 
3 2 isovat 4a | 4 27/6 126/3 9.90 3 /10'> | 38/6 ee obs ‘oats, Patons Pr JV £72 | 6-0 
5 | ty softs iG | 100_ 6 | 150 b |: De pers COs. RAS sai ae Laas 30 | Pa | 13/71 | 9/1012] 3 @ | 10 & }fute Industries... 10/— | 10/6 | 10/3 | 12-68 | 3 
a | a 2/6 Palola| Fina | '27iy | Londen Tin ee. Me [ 19/ite (iBstta | 7-saee, fi, | 29/9 | 28/2 | Mae) 10 €)Feoeal -..... eres ernest ere 
‘ 45/- |30/- | 20 c]| 27!;¢| Rio Tinto..........10/— | 33/9 | 33/1'2 | 8:30 | I Bde’ 
S| 2 98/6 | 35 loc} 707 76/-* | 73/6 | 4-76** TRUSTS, LAND & 
2 Ia /6 62 2C¢ | FOOT CUOMO on cccccscctts 5/- 7 PROPERTY 
6 134 70/- 52/6 12'3a | 25 6b} Alliance Trust....... 5/- | 55/6 58/3 3-22 ti 
' OIL ' Ina} ' ‘A’ = es o . 
7 61/6 45/6 $3'3@)| 48!3b | British Petroleum™...£1 | 48/- 45/6 8:37 2"4 ao ain = ae a 2b pawn eae: ss 2 We WW a i 
B/S | 36/3 | t2!2a| 167eb | Burmah Oil 35/9 | 8:57 | Mia} 65/9 | 47/-" | 20 c| 23t30 | City Centre P 5/— | 55/6" | 53/7!2 | 2-36" 3, 
52/- | 37/= Giga | 133gb | Castrol......-:---. 38/6 | 5-19 | 212! le tS ee oe ae f . ’ 
i aa 4 4 : | 95/6 | 64/3 3!2a | _7!zb | City Lond. Real Prop.. £¥ | 72/3 ~ |68/9 | 3-20 
as is/7i 08/8 \felsa tiaigb Shall Transport £1 \122/9 132/ F 3 38 e 1Olig =| Zig | 14-082 | 18-08 | Hudson’s Bay ....... .. £1 | Bs oy 3-73 | 1% 
33 2 34 2 ell Transport ...... | + : | 36/—- | 22/3 2--@ 4 b | Land Securities..... 10/- | 29/3 27/7'2 2-17 1 
2 | 41/3 | 27/9 vss we | Ultramar.......... O/- | 31/- "28/6 +d) s+ 13976 | 26/9 | 105c} I2'2¢ } Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 32/---| 30/-- | 4-03 | | 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
7) 4B v7 | 902] 8 b| 5 | Daily Mirror....... 5/-| 12/9 | 12/6 | 6-008 114 TEA & RUBBER 
40 1a 91/- 57/6 4a 8 b| W.H. Smith & Son x 1 | 62/6 59/1! 4-06 2 46/6 40/6 t2'2a | #25 b.| Cons, Tea & Lands ...£1 | 45/- 44/6 20-18 { 
56 2 66/3 52/- 5 a 83,b | Bowater Paper.....°. fl | 54/9 52/9 5-21 | I | 33/6 | 28/9 b | 3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ - 30/- 29/9 13-17 2 
55 4 56/6 44/- 9a 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... | |.47/9 45/9 6-99 134, Il/- 9/- eee jst Nuwara Eliya ........ £1 | 10/6 9/9 ii i'g 
56 2%, 54/3 37/6 4 a 8!4b | Selene: J... cavicenaie £1 | 46/9 45/- 5°56 | 13, 6/10! | 5/24 2,4 29'¢b Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/8!4 | °5/7! 14-81 Il, 
' 32/6 25/6 17 .a| I8 b | Thomson Pref’d Ord. 5/— | 28/9 27/3 8-26** 2!, | 7/4! |- 5/6 10 a) 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/- | 6/I2 | 6/1", | 14-69 2 
58 4 \ 
; 68/9 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... | 59/3 57/9 4°85 2 93/- 77/- I2!2@ | 37'2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 81/- 82/3 12-16 I, 















































40 | | +4 

99 2! | T 1953=1 THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

50 ; 2 ; he Economist Indicator ( 953 00) (December 31, 1957= 100) 

63 Ig 1961 | indicator Yield % 1961 Price Index | 3 Average Yield per cent 

iS ose ae ee x ! z GROUP ie 3 

67 24 ; i July 26, June 27, july 25 July 26, June 27, July 25, 

n | .. ie = 363-2 481 1960 1961 1961 1960 196! 1961 

t- 4 a { 7 12 373-8 4:97 High Low FINANCIAL: ies : ee 

06 ily ” oa aoe oo 427-2 359-4 © MN coisas deve chweseee ie 205-1 268-5 255-3 3-90 3-37 3-62 

35 2! Aug 2 371-4 4-98 (May 10) (Jan. 4) leans same ao wh Wio5 bes 208-5 244-2 233-8 3-47 3-38 3-52 

; 3 " — 

2 a nn ane ear ne ene FRIAR EE Electrical engineering .... 143-1 4-68 5-22 5-54 

‘93 2'2 Financial Times Indices sneneering 169- 4-28 4-49 4:66 

: 1 ; tee! 222-5 4-54 6: . 

= fr Ord. Ord. Fixed oi%., Bargains Breweries. . 254-4 4:32 a 4.38 

74 24 Index ¢ Yield Int. ¢ Yield Marked Chain _— : 238-9 3-02 2-69 2-77 

m1 july 27 307-3 | S14 | 81-76 | 654) 10.878 Wee oat ca i — 

306-5 5-15 81-75. | 6-54 10,815 Chemical : : 

on | 2 31 | 306-2 | 5-15 81-71 6-56 11,014 oe = eA ca <2 

7; 1 oe Aus 1 | 310-7 | 5-08 | 91-72 | 6-56 8.953 ceuaias 97-6 5-47 5-44 5-58 

06 | 1% By 2 | 314-9 | 5-01 | 81-35 | 6-62 | 10,518 All classes combined...... 186-8 4-87 5-07 5-21 

29 3. | High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 301-4 (july 17). Total—Capital Goods ........ 167-2 4-71 5-22 5-40 

‘ sai! 234 a i Ee July |, 1935=100. $= 1928= 100. ed Total—Consumption Goods.... 241-9 4-50 4-52 4:74 
+ Ex all. ** Yields based on assumed dividends:—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. | Calico Printers, 20%. | Chartered Bank, 15° City & Ce Props., 25'3% ' 

z sterling. Daily Mirror, I5%. Glaxo, 15%. Guardian, 2623% Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%, Ind Coope, T.A. 10h ef mm" lends Bak ae Midland Bank 1 


Midland Bank, 1382 


7 on merger terms. 
Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Thomson Pref’d. Ord., 45%. Tronoh, 70%. United Steel, 12-3%. | Woodall-Duckham, 21%° " 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 29, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £2,467,000 compared 
with a deficit of £5,956,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £51,562,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 


was a net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £17,893,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £248,742,000 compared with 
£382,015,000 in 1960-61. 















































Week | Week 
ended | ended 
£'000 Estimate july july 
1961-62 30, 29, 
1960 | 1961 
i 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500 514,315] 25,191| 41,856 
Suerte esis «on 210 34,200 800; 1,100 
Death Duties . 94,300] 3,900} 5,000 
Stamps.......- 36,200] 1,200; 1,800 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 101,000} 7,600, 6,600 
Other Inland 
Rey. Duties. . eee % ous 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000 780,015] 38,691 | 56,356 
Customs....... 534,905] 28,310) 33,421 
GD. ocwisn ese 268,285} 13,980) 26,960 








Total Customs 


| 
and Excise... 738,597, 803,190] 42,290 60,381 











Motor Duties .. 20,310; 22,426] 2,355 
PO (Net Recpts) wea wih ee ope 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 8,500 | 8,800] 1,700) 


Sundry Loans 


Miscellaneous 34,537 


12:027 pth ak 
(111,989 ijée7 |p 4499 














Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 
Supply Services. 


195,988] 223,873 
27,039| 27,782 


5,189 
3,740 





















3,786 | 3,887 621 | 602 
1,504,170) 1,581,918 }124,815 | 113,362 











“ Above-line ” 
or Deficit 





120,224] 51,562 


“* Below-line ’’ Net Expen- 


280,477 























NG as co sb vandenth 101,538; 128,518] 17,560) 17,893 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 382,015) 248,742] 69,122) 20,360 
Net receipts from: ie 

Tax Reserve Certificates 18,653 4il 

Savings Certificates..... 800; —800 

Defence Bonds ........ 2,515} 1,024 

Premium Savings Bonds. 1,450; 1,400 

iihsse bide dar son 169,156, 92,458] 23,418| 2,035 





* Net issue to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £28 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £30 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ million) 
. Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills Aldeacas | Sins 
sn ot—e arent: Siiiie 
i Public | Bank of | 8 
Tender | Tap Dept | England Debt 
1960 | 
July 30 | 3,430-0 | 1,942-6 | 198-8 5,571-3 
1961 | 
Apr. 22 | 3,140-0 | 1,911-3 | 336-3 5,387-6 
29! 3110-0 | 1993-1 | 247-9 5,351-0 
| | 
May 6| 3,130-0 | 1,887-3 | 293-3 5,310-6 
. 13 | 3160-0 | 1893-0 | 275-3 | 5,328-2 
" 90} 3)180-0 | 1839-1 | 316-3 | 5,335-5 
27 | 3210-0 | 1843-3 | 249-7 | 5,303-0 
june 3.) 3,240-0 | 1,825-3 | 258-5 | 5,323-8 
| 10! 3270-0 | 1827-6 | 242-2 | 5,339-8 
17 | 3,280-0 | 1.823-6 | 263-9 | 5,367-5 
24 3;290-0 | 1909-6 | 201-6 | | 5,365-8 
| } 
30 | 3,290-0 283-3 5,483-0 
| ect 
july 8! 3,280-0 | 1853-1 | 265-2 | 0-8 | 5,399-0 
. 15 | 3270-0 | 1866-0 | 269-0 | 5405-0 
22 | 3:260-0 | 1894-4 | 214-3 | 5/368-7 
29 | 3250-0 | 1:920-3 | 220-4 3:3 | 5393-9 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


i. syndicate of discount houses came 
out of last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
with an allotment of only 28 per cent. Out- 
side bidders expected that the syndicate 
would push its bid as high as possible to 
leave room for reductions in the weeks 
ahead. It raised its bid by 2§ per cent, but 
the rise in the average rate of discount of 
£2 1s. 4d. to £6 13s. gd. per cent was 
slightly smaller, and the bulk of the bills 
went to outside bidders. This outside 
interest was reflected in a rise of £93 mil- 
lion to £427 million in total applications. 

Although one or two houses were forced 
to borrow a small amount from the Bank 
of England at 7 per cent on the day after 
the Bank rate change, credit was very com- 
fortable for the remainder of last week. On 
each of the three days to the weekend the 
authorities bought bills to absorb the sur- 
plus credit and some balances were obtained 
from the outside banks at 4 per cent. After 
the weekend credit was tighter and the rate 
for overnight money hardened to 6% per 
cent in some cases. The authorities helped 
the market by the purchase of bills on each 
day to Wednesday and on Tuesday the help 
was fairly large. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 
T 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
5%, 26/7/61)..... 7 Bank bills : 
60 days ........ 679-6!5i¢ 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 676-6!51¢ 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 67g-6'516 
BAG 3s. vce esse 5 6 months...... 67-7 
Discount houses... 5-5!4 | Fine trade bills : 
months...... 7!'3-8!5 
Money : 4 months...... 7'2-8!9 
Day-to-Day ....... 533-6! 6 months...... 9 


AO SINR uo 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate: PIN, isn Nass 2:244 
(from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 es Raed ack 2-300 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 









(£ million) 

















‘Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 2,319-0 |2,400-2 (2,415-3 
Notes in banking dept. .... 31-4 25:1 35-0 
Govt. debt and securiti 2,347°5 |2,423-8 |2,448-7 
Other securities.......... 0:7 07}, 08 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0:4 0:4 ¥ 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-8 0:5 0:5 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
PUIG MCCOUNNEG 6 S5e's voce’ 10-4 12:4 13-2 
Special deposits .......... 125-4 155-2 163-1 
NO 9: ca sb acicheveaees 229-0 258-3 243°8 
GEG BS oaks cee etek Kee 66-2 77-9 68-3 
PM. weieis LiPo cee Dane tees 431-1 503-8 488-4 
Securities : 
Government ............. 356°5 429-7 
Discounts and advances.... 42-1 48-0 
RE yc sdae cee ec ueen pay 18-6 18-3 
ROMS ces ckdaabctenrescus 417-2 496-0 
Banking department reserve . 3! “4 ed 
° 
VPreperden:”” .cccsdei ie ceae 5-1 





is £11,015,100, capital 


£14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,425 million on 
August 2nd. 


* Government debt 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 














Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

Gebietes 

| . Average  Allotted 

sueeer Offered —_ Rate of at Max, 
- Allotment Rate* 
1960 91 day s. d. % 
july 29 | 250-0 408 :7 110 10-96 39 

1961 

Apr. 28 | 220-0 379-8 88 1-71 67 
May 5 240-0 416:2 87 4:27 49 
e..42 250-0 445:8 86 5-04 50 
oo 260-0 432°5 88 3-18 33 
| 270-0 440-2 88 8-74 50 
june 2) 270-0 419-9 88 9-61 61 
a 270-0} 463-3 89 4:14 39 
» 6 260-0 391-2 90 0-42 55 
a 260 -O+ 389-1 90 8-47 50 
5° SO} 250-0 400-8 90 8:94 | 4% 
july 7 240-0 405-2 90 8-80 42 
» 14| 240-0 378-2 | 91 4-47 | 47 
cy ae 240-0 333-3 92 5-62 66 
» 20 250-0 426-6 133 9-22 28 


* On July 28th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 6s. 4d. secured 
28 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
by £10 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Effective Limits 





| 
August 2 





July 27 | July 28 | July 29 | July 31 | August ! | August 2 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-79'g—'4 2°793 1616 2:79\4 2797 1616 2:79 g—34 2:7913 6-"5ig 
Canadian $... ane 2 -877s-88 2.-877,-88 2-873 6—'3i6 2:88! 1616 2°88! 4-3, 2-889) 6—'Nig 
French Fr..... | 13 -622-14-027 13 -677g-68'g 13-68-68!, 13-68! 4-'2 13 -693g—5, 13-7O'4—'5 13-719 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-O5!g-3, 12-O5'4—'2 12-053,—06 | 12-067g-07', 12-073,-08 12-0834 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96~ 139 -00- 138 -95- 138-95- 139-00- 139- 10- 139-20- 
142-05 10 139-05 139-05 10 0 30 
Dutch Gid.... 9-9834-10-28!> 10 -033g—5g 10 -033,-5 10 0334-04 10-04! 4-'5 10-045,~7 10-0534-06 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-037-11-365 11+ 1 13g—5g 1h+ 1434-1 1h- 1434-12 11 -13!g—3g 11-14-1414 11 - 1459-75 
Portug. Esc. .. oh 80- 15-30 80-1 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1732-32! 1732!2-33 173234-33'4 1734-34!2. 173434-35'4 17353 4-36!) 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!,-14-70 14-40!2-4 14-3934-40 14°40-40!, aes 14-4293, 14-435,-7, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19-32'g-3g © | = 19-32'g-3g 19-32! 4-19 19 + 3234-3 19-327g-33'g 19-33'g33 ° 
Norwegian Kr.) 19-71-20-30!, 19-9914-3, | 19°9914-3, 19-99!5~3, 20 -00!g-3, 20 -005,~73 20-01 'g—35 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates ; a 
United States $ 1Sig—'3:¢c. pm | Iyg—!5ygc. pm} I-7gc. pms Ege. pm 1~7gc. pm | 1-7gc. pm. . 
Canadian $ .........545: 1¢!3 6c. pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm Ig-Ic. pm =| '5y6=!3) 6c. pm 1-7gc. pm 
FROWN FT. eed cake ce Sens oe | 41Q-3lac. pm | 4lg-3!oc. pm | 4!2-3loc. pm | 4!2-3!2c. pm pm =| 412~3!2¢. pm 
SWAT: 6 ccevpnccctes tone seeae 6-5c.pm | _ 6-5Sc. pm 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 534—434c. pm 
MaIGMN. Fee. ono sis vos eee ae 45-35c. pm | 40-30c. pm 40-30c. pm 40-30c. pm 40-30c. pm | 35+25c¢. pm - 
Sey PORE PRET ETT S Ceo tr 6-5c.pm |  6-—5c. pm 6—5c .pm 6—5c. pm 5!p-419¢. pm | 5!2—4!9c. pm) 
W. German D-Mk. .....seeee00s 6-Spi.pm | 6!2-S!zpf. pm | 6-Spf.pm | 6-5pf. pm 5-4pf.pm | 5—4pf. pm 


Market Rates: Spot 


























Three Months Forward Rates 








RENO BONO Bk oa. erica tce ten wee 136-2! li gc. pm'2!5;6-2!3;¢¢. pm! 27g—23ac. pm = [2!5,¢-2!3; 6c. pm) 2!!)¢-29 6c. pm) 234-25gc. pm 
INI i yecd 55.0003 oncccecas 234-25gc. pm. | 27g-234c. pm | 27—-234c. pm 27g-234c. pm | 2916-271 6c. pm | 2!1 16-29) 6C. P 
SOs iv kwlin 0 tine bub pe est ees 16!2-15!gc. pm | 17!4-16l gc. pm | 17'4-16lgc. pm| = 17-16c. pm | 1649-15!oc. pm| 16—15c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ...........-- 16-15pi pm | 16-I5pf. pm 16-15pf. pm | 16-I5pf. pm (1434—133gpf. pm; 15-14pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz. 251/834 | 251/9 | 251/6!2 | 251/534 251/i'4 
os ae “Tare apt 35-14! 35-14! 35-14! 35-14! | 35-14!) 





ve 
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THE EC¢ 











Bmports : 


Tetab-.3wé3 
Food, drin 
Basic mate 
Fuels ..... 
Manufactur 


xports of 
Total 


e-exports. 
Balance of | 


imports : 

Wetal..csen 
Food, drin 
Basic mate 
Fuels ...si 
Manufactur 


xports : 
Total «sae 
Manufactur 


| 
ports : 
USA. Ss 
Canada... 
Latin Amer 
West’n Eure 
Soviet Easte 
Other Non 


Sterling are 


xports of | 
USA 


Latin Amer 
West’n Eure 


Soviet Easte 
Other Non. 


Sterling are 


TRADE 
corn 
ports : 
Wheat 
Meat 


Raw cotton 
Raw wool, 
Rubber, nat 


Softwood .. 
Woodpulp : 
Crude petre 


xports of L 
Coal, includ 

oven piec 
Passenger ez 


ommercial 
Agricultural 








Machinery— 


Chemicals, € 


(') Trad 
(3) Average 





5, 1961 








£14,553,000. 


» million on 


3 
onths’ Bills , 
| Allotted 


at Max. 
t Rate* 





Yo 
39 


| 67 
7 49 








s. 4d. secured 
The offer for 
Allotment cut 


a ae 
wn 





August 2 





2+7913 6-'5ig 


20-01 's-%g 


1-7gc. pm. 

1-7gc. pm 
4!'2-3!oc. pm 
534—434c. pm 
35+25¢. pm 
5!9-4!2¢. pm 

5-—4pf. pm 


234-25gc. pm 
2! 116-2? 166: P 
16-15c. pm 
15-l4pf. pm 


251/1'4 
35-14', 
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UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





VALUE 
smports : 
Total... sea’ OMeae ees See gm Rade wee be £ million 
Food, drink and tobacco............ aa 
Basic WGNOPiNs:. és cove kta es ud eeoares 3 
Fuels ..... Reve d chesnut otha aoe ha tee a6 
ManulacnrGhe ci siinccanencccoeadbstes % 
xports of UK produce: 
Total . csidgvueus cose eensdevsvedecece pe 
Manufactures—Total........22eeeeee: = 
"” ho, EET OLE od 
os Engineering products.. i 
i POM coleicdlennce ace ae 
POXPOPMES.6 cccvcccvcccces eccccccece » 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) is 
VOLUME(') 
imports : 
Ntal . cevgegieeecuserseneseed eles 1954=100 
Food, drink and tobacco...........-. ” 
Gasic siRRQPHEM: a's.d cidevn.d Gwie's up cainne a 
Fuels ...ciwusinpaeuls sawhaacoe wi owes . ‘ 
Manulsceupens ic coe Waev enw ews deee us ” 
xports : 
Total . :saspeibinateusecio cucie'ss bateess a 
ManufactuGet-c.Gr ci ccckcstisicscocses ” 
BY AREA 
ports 
USA. «spurs ba dwee Siete abose tes cod £ million 
Conadas.ccenadis aanosarack cus aces’ ‘” 
Latin AmeuiOhiises cis Gace dt ssccsien * 
West’n Europe—Common Market .... a 
” ” Free Trade Association “s 
Soviet Eastern Europe........seeeeee % 
Other Non-Sterling.........22.0200- ” 
Sterling: QFQR%: 6c ciesiesis fen deenees a 
xports of UK produce: 
USA. ceaccput Wh vie acme meee et se 
Canada's nts Bhs 38 cn cuneate celled * 
Latin Americgs'.:is's .c csebapacae tae’ PS 
West’n Europe—Common Market .... ”» 
ast bs Free Trade Association Ps 
soviet Eastern Europe...... tovvdews as 
Other Non-Sterling........ ecdecvess ” 
Sterling area.....e.. Ns 6 a ache eet 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
ports 
Wheat. «p.cnuse ean ea phe die ehecornae pars 000 tons 
FR . oc veetulitpsc crews. tere Fe 
Sugar, unrefined....... Seaenat ads. es ” 
Raw cocnat (<x du cédsnanbs s8ecees si 
Raw wool, sheep’s and -lambs’ (2) .... mn. Ib. 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... 000 tons 
Sohwood voces verve ncducvks cuaaavte "000 stds. 
Weodpulp. ic. isewciekcs bs eos on ‘ra 000 tons 
Crude petroleum.....ceccccsceccece mn. galls. 
xports of UK produce: 
Coal, including bunkers..... seveteew): Waa 
oven piece-goods—cotton.......... mn. sq. yds. 
® ‘ 4 wool.......++++ | 000 sq. yds. 
Passenger cars and chassis .........+ 3 number 
Commercial vehicles and chassis...... 0 
Agricultural tractors ........seeeeeee me 
Machinery—electrical.......20+.+ eke £’000 
” CONOR 6 oi coda ce eue reise e $8 
Chemicals, elements and compounds . mA 


() Average for first quarter. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... July 29th External Trade ........... This week 
Manpower and Output.... July 22nd Industrial Profits.......... July 15th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... June 10th United States............ . july” 8th 
Monthly averages 1960 1961 
1958 | 1959 1960 Apr | May | June Feb | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


312-3 
124-2 
74:1 
36:6 
76:1 


264-7 
36:0 
115-6 
21-2 
11-8 
—35-8 


114 
119 


124 
132 


NWoe=—N pA ae yn 
D KRwosStRRS ‘ete 
@ NnHaaany won 


GBD NWOANUN 
AWDAWOANAH 


w 


376-4 
219-3 
21-5 
17-0 
106-4 


175-4 
728 


403 
32 
7,893 


40,323 
9,303 
8,709 


5,818 
42,773 
027 


122 
118 
101 
143 
150 


w w Nw 
—-NIADWDONO 


N 
nv 


30-0 
17-3 
38:8 
28:8 
5-1 
32: 


11i-8 


356-3 
67-6 
201-8 


22-5 
58-6 
17-0 


121-7 
185-4 
847 


342 
29 
8,536 

47,414 

10,619 
9,474 
5,706 


47,264 
5,862 





138 
121 
110 
157 
201 


122 
124 


47-3 
at*3 
26-0 
Jar 2 
38-7 
11-6 
43-5 


126-3 


we Whe —N 
mo AA—wann 
oOo Ph OWWO— 


455 
27 
8,085 
47,493 


12,127 
11,964 


5,265 
52,926 
6,438 


(') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards. 
(4) Average for second quarter. 





373-6 | 389-8 | 384-2 | 353-1 398-9 | 355-2 | 394-4 | 371-3 
129-0 125-0 121-1 117-7 131-7 120-9 132-0 | 122-9 
86-0 88-6 90-2 82-9 88-1 82-1 91-6 84-6 
40-2 38-8 43-3 40:2 47-1 40-3 43-2 37-8 
17-1 136-2 127-8 1-3 130-5 110-8 126-3 124-1 
308-9 | 318- 276-2 | 297-1 309-9 | 318-6 | 298-9 | 316-3 
265:3 | 272-4 | 236-6 | 253-9 | 265-7 | 275-0 | 257-1 270-2 
40-7 42-9 37-2 40-5 39-4 41-6 41-9 39-9 
145-0 145-3 126-4 132-1 142-9 151-0 | 137-9 150-3 
21-9 22:5 19-2 21-7 22:2 21-7 20-0 19-6 
11-5 11-8 10-3 11-2 15-3 12-7 13-6 13-8 

—53-2 —59-3 —97-7 — 44:8 —73-7 —23-9 —81-9 —4!1-2 

1404 cs 1433 132 145 138 

1204 wk 1243 as se i 

1084 ee itb3 

1544 1793 

2154 2103 

1244 1283 129 122 129 

1284 1313 a a % 
41-7 48-2 48-4 38-9 42-9 38-9 39-3 32-7 

' 27-2 34:1 35-1 25-9 28-7 23-5 33-1 30-3 
29-8 29-5 28-0 25-3 30-2 25-5 27-5 26-2 
54-0 58-2 60-0 52-3 60-5 53-9 59-1 60-1 
34-9 41-6 40-9 37-2 40-2 35-1 40:8 42-8 

9-5 8-3 11-3 10-7 11-9 10-2 10-9 1-7 
46-7 43-4 40-3 50-9 49-5 41-8 47-0 40-2 
129-8 126-5 120-2 Te) 135-0 | 126-3 136-7 127-3 
30-3 36-1 21-6 20-7 20-5 19-8 21-5 23-0 
19-5 24-0 15-0 17-6 15-7 31-3 2-3 18-4 
12-7 12-9 13-4 14-5 13-2 13-2 12-2 14-3 
44-2 47°5 39-8 45-7 54-4 49-2 52-8 52-3 
31-7 33-5 28-7 33-2 33-7 33-3 34-8 44-2 

6-3 6-9 7:4 7-7 8-3 7-8 9-4 9:7 
37-0 42:7 35-4 37:4 42:9 37-7 36°5 40-3 
127-2 1S: 1 114-9 120-3 121-2 126-4 109-4 114-4 

372-0 | 394-8 | 309-8 | 349-5 | 379-3 | 343-9 | 421-3 | 309-8 
72-5 63-1 73-8 60-0 76-9 67-0 68-4 74-9 
245:3 | 236-7 182-2 166-2 148-5 | 203-9 176-7 168-8 
26-5 20-4 18-7 31-6 24-9 24-6 16-8 16-2 
62-3 60-9 44-0 58-1 66-7 73-4 63-3 48-7 
16-7 14-2 20-4 19-8 24-6 16-7 12-3 14-0 
70-5 139-2 | 201-5 74-3 80-1 77-2 109-3 173-8 
197-5 | 247-4 | 242-3 | 239-3 | 224-6 | 208-6 | 259-1 | 226-5 

953 918 1,055 1.012 1,257 1,006 1,171 1,010 
400 517 341 397 442 372 579 505 
31 29 25 24 29 26 24 Nn 
7,193 7,578 6,374 7,973 7,865 7,816 6,882 7,043 

63,321 | 70,273 | 46,241 | 27,119 | 26,359 | 31,784 | 29,827 | 31,937 

12,921 | 13,360 | 11,910 ]| 16,689 | 16,447 | 13,596 | 12,773 | 16,437 

14,587 | 11,730 | 12,635 | 13,682 | 13,513 | 11,241 | 10,705 | 12,218 
6,804 5,690 4,970 5,422 5,678 5,698 5,707 5,924 

55,511 | 56,774 098 | 59,612 | 64,355 | 62,442 | 60,966 | 62,665 
6,383 7,502 6,448 6,917 6,678 6,769 6,253 5,970 


(2) Retained-imports. 













































APPOINTMENTS 





ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICER 


LIMITED 


PETFOODS LIMITED wish to appoint an Administration Officer in their 
Market Research Department. Applications are invited from proven adminis- 
trators (men) below the age of 40 years. Previous Market Research experience 
is not essential but some knowledge of machine tabulation would be an 
advantage. 


The successful applicant will have overall control of the field force and 
clerical personnel of the Market Research Department (approximately 70 
women) and the co-operation of fieldwork and office work with particular 
reference to the scheduling and timing of all surveys. 


The job will be centred at Melton but a considerable amount of travelling 
is envisaged. 


The starting salary will not be less than. £1,700 per annum and the Company 
operates a comprehensive Social Security Plan covering life assurance, non- 
contributory pension and sickness benefit. 


Applications giving details of qualifications and experience to date, to :— 


The Chief Personnel Officer, 
PETFOODS LIMITED, 


Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 





THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(Faculty of Technology in the University of 


London County Council 


ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
TOWN PLANNING RESEARCH ASSIST- 


Manchester) ANTS wanted in the Town Planning Division 

for research on location of industry, population, 

Applications are invited from honours | employment and land use statistics and open 
graduates for appointment as RESEARCH | space requirements, ctc. 


ASSISTANT in the Department of INDUS- Applications are invited from persons holding 


TRIAL ADMINISTRATION to work in one | an Honours degree (2nd class or above) in 
of the following fields :— Geography, Economics or the Social Sciences. 
Data Processing, Managerial Economics, | Applicants should intend to make a career in 
Industrial Psychology, Work Study, Operational | planning and to qualify as Associate Members 
Research. of the Town Planning Institute by evening study. 
Salary, £675 per annum. F.S.S.U. and Commencing salary in the range £680 — £960 


or £830 — £1,250 according to age and experi- 

ence. Particulars and form returnable by_ 19th 

AUGUST, from Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A., 

oe * the Council (EK/E/2233/8), County 
all, S.E.1. 


Family Allowances, ? 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College, Sackville Street, Man- 
chester, 1, to whom applications should be 
forwarded by August 13, 1961. 


MALAYAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
LIMITED 


ECONOMICS RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 


This public company seeks the services of an economics research 
executive. He would be responsible to the General Manager for 
the work of the new research department. His functions would be 
the study and analysis of imports and exports, the discernment of 
economic trends and their influence on the manufacture of selected 
The work will call for ability to 


industrial products in Malaya. 
analyse and interpret statistical and economic information. 
Candidates should be between 25 and 35 and possess an Honours 
Degree in Economics or Commerce. Previous experience in plan- 
ning, market research and the assessment of development problems 







Salary will be in the region of £2,500 per annum 
including allowances for car and housing. Free passages for 
successful candidate, wife and family. Outfit allowance. Gratuity 
on satisfactory completion of service. The appointment will be for 
two tours not exceeding five years, with liberal fully paid leave 
between tours. Interviews will take place in London during 
September. 

Applications, setting out full details of age, qualifications and 
experience, together with names and addresses of referees, should 
be addressed to The General Manager, Malayan Industrial Develop- 
oes Finance Limited, 13-15 Ampang Street, Kuala Lumpur, 

alaya. 


is desirable. 


















‘techniques essential. 





in the Economic Study Section. 


can be made. 


to subsidiary level is desirable ; some 


Please write to:— 





Organic House, 
Billingham, 
Co Durham. 


Quoting reference no, 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS TEAM 
LEADER required. Grade A.P.T. V_ (£1,310- 
£1,480). Experience and training in O. & M. 
Knowledge of Work Study 
Procedures an advantage. Applications stating 
age, qualifications, education, experience, 
present appointment, etc., together with the 
names and addresses of two referees, to the 
Clerk of the County Council (E), County Hall, 
Preston, by August 9, 1961. 


GRANGE CHEMICALS LIMITED 
a subsidiary of 
BRITISH HYDROCARBON 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 
requires for its London Office 


A TECHNICAL SALES 
ASSISTANT 


Applicants should be approximately 
28-30 with a science degree and prefer- 
ably some experience in the paint, 
plastics or detergents industries as duties 
will include sales of raw materials in 
these fields in the U.K. 


_ This post carries an attractive start- 
ing salary, is pensionable (non-contribu- 
tory), and has prospects of increasing 
responsibility. 


Apply, quoting Serial No. SA/74, in 
Strict confidence, with full details to: 
Personnel Dept., British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited, Devonshire House, 
Mayfair Place, London, W.1. 


ATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
in Westminster requires man aged 25-30 
as Economics Secretary. Not less than £1,000 


p.a. Applicants must be graduates, preferably 
bis a degree in economics.—Apply to Box 


Assistant Statistician 


Kodak Limited seek an ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN for the Statistics and 
Market Research Department who will 
specialise in the analysis of markets 
for photographic equipment. He will 
also assist in forecasting and survey 
planning. 


Applicants should be in the 20-25 age 
group and graduates with a degree in 
one of the social sciences including 
Statistics. Some experience in the appli- 
cation of statistics in marketing would 
be useful but not essential. An interest 
in photography is desirable. 


The Company offers a range of benefits 
including a generous bonus scheme, and 
a Starting salary of not less than £750 
p.a. for a man qualifying this year. 
Candidates for this post should write 
to the Personnel Manager, Kodak Ltd., 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


MARKET INFORMATION AND 
STATISTICS 


_ Pritchard Wood & Partners require an Execu- 
tive, preferably with an Economics and Market* 
Research background, to develop an existing 
Market Information and Statistics Department. 
Advertising experience would be an advantage, 
but is not essential. 

Please write giving personal details and salary 
required to: Personnel Manager, Pritchard Wood 
& Partners, 197 Knightsbridge, S.W.7. 


WOMAN GRADUATE 


Heavy Organic Chemicals Division requires a woman graduate for work 
n This Section is responsible for the collection 
and analysis of economic and statistical i 
chemicals field and long term trends have to be identified so that forecasts 


Applications are invited from women who have recently graduated in 
Commerce, Economics, or Geography, as principal subjects. 
knowledge of chemistry and an ability 
to read German or French, would be valuable additional qualifications. 


Personnel Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Heavy —— Chemicals Division, 


WG/JM/6. 





information in the heavy organic 







Mathematics up 



















THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
HOUSING SOCIETIES 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 


The National Federation of Housing Societies 
(recognised under the Housing Act, 1957, ag 
the central organisation for non-profit housing) 
is expanding its organisation to launch and 
direct a national campaign for providing both 
family housing and housing suitable for old 
people through Housing Associations and Co. 
Partnerships. 

Applications are invited for the newly created 
post of Director at the Federation’s office in 
central London. Appointment initially for three 
years. Age 40-55. Salary of the order of 
£3,000 according to qualifications. Experience 
of housing association work an advantage but 
= essential. Application to be made by 2lsi 































ene to the Federation, 12 Suffolk Street, 





DMINISTRATION MANAGER responsible 
(& for Accounting and Administrative func: 
tions of factory employing 6,000 people and 
engaged in | epee _engineering of  aircrafl 
accessories. he position calls for the abili 
to provide a complete and virile management 
accounting service to an expanding Company 
Situated in North West London. 

A standard cost system is in_ operation. 
The Company is a member of an old-estab- 
lished Group of Companies and ‘the position 
carries an attractive starting salary; Pension 
and life Assurance benefits. 










Apply_in confidence to Box No, 1538. _ 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRISTOL 


Applications are invited from graduates 
for the post of Research Assistant in 
the Department of Economics, to work 
on an econometric study of company 
dividend policies. The appointment 
will be for one year in the first instance, 
renewable annually, and will carry a 
Salary within the range £700 to £800 
p.a. Applicants should have at least a 
second class honours degree _ in 
economics and preference will be given 
to those with some knowledge of mathe- 
matical statistics. Applications should 
be sent not later than August 18th to 
the Registrar, the University, Bristol 8, 
from whom further particu may be 
obtained. 





ARKET RESEARCH. Part-time inter- 

viewers (male or female) under 45 required 
anywhere in the U.K. Experience in interview- 
ing or related fields essential. Hard work and 
good pay. Full details of experience and avail- 
ability to Box No. 1537. 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, ” 
NSUKKA 


Applications are invited for the posts of (@ 
1 SENIOR LECTURER, (b) 1 LECTURER itl 
the College of Business Administration and (0) 
1 SENIOR LECTURER in the College 0 
Finance at the University of Nigeria, Nsukka. 
Qualifications for posts (a) and (c); A good 
honours degree with professional qualifications 
at least five years of teaching experience in 
institution of University standing, ability 
initiate and develop research projects, som 
recognised publications, experience in directim 
group discussions, preferably some expericn 
in inter cultural education. For post (b): 4 
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by £75 to £2,575 per annum. For 
£1,200 by £75 to £1,650 bar; £1,725 by 
to £2,175. Point of entry depending on qual 
cations and experience. 

Passages paid. for appointee. wife and fi 
children under 11 years, on appointment, leay 
after 21 months’ tour and termination. C 
dren’s allowances and car allowances, supe 
annuation scheme, Accommodation with 
standard furniture. Detailed type-written 
cation in sextuplicate naming 3 referees 
August 20, 1961, to London Representat 
University of Nigeria, 33 Craven Terrace, 
from whom further details may be obtained. 
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Price Waterhouse & Co. (Malayan 
Firm) requires experienced chartered 
accountant for managerial position 
in MALAYA or SINGAPORE. 
Terms according to age and experi- 
ence but are attractive and adequate 
to provide comfortable standard of 
living and margin for _ saving. 
Passages for successful applicant and 
his family paid both ways: provident 
fund. Applicants for this post should 
have had at: least five years’ experi- 
ence in professional firm since date of 
qualifying. 

Normal initial contract three years 
with six months’ leave on full pay at 
conclusion (three months if not 
returning to firm). Excellent pro- 
spects for further advancement for 
suitable candidate. A partner of the 
Malayan firm will shortly be in 
London to interview applicants. 


Replies with full particulars to 
Price Waterhouse & Co., 3 Fred- 
erick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2. 





EXPERIENCED 


CHARTERED 


ACCOUNTANT 


FOR 


FAR EAST 


CNOILUANL UTTER 


pd FARMERS’ UNION require 






econcaaa (male ew 35-397 to asulet pt PROFESSIONAL 
marily on International trade matters. Salary 
according to age and experience. Contributory PROGRAMMING 









Graduates, with good 

A. J. BURTON AND CO. require one fully- 
trained PROGRAMMER, with working ¢xperi- 
ence of - National-Elliott computers, for a 
special assignment, This vacancy provides 
entry to a professional career leading to other 
independent assignments, with prospects of 
partnership- ix. a young, virile and expanding 
professional programming organisation. There 
are also. vacancies for younger programmers 
of either sex and for trainees to be trained to 
have passed ‘the prescribed examinations. Copies | control and staff clients’ installations now in 
of the Syllabus are obtainable from the Secre-.| course of development. All applications will 
tary, Stamford House, 2/4 High Road, London, be treated confidentially —Phone FOX 0956. 
W.4 


send details of qualifications and experience to 
the General Secretary, National ‘Farmers’ 
Union, Agriculture House, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1, marking envelope ‘“ Personnel.” 
RITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND AUDITORS LTD. (iIncor- 
porated 1923). The next examinations will be 
held from November 21 to 24, 1961. Mem- 
bership can only be obtained by those who 













MARKET RESEARCH 
IN THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


The Pharmaceuticals Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
has a vacancy for a 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


at Division Headquarters in Wilmslow, Cheshire. Candidates, under 
30 years of age, should be graduates in Pharmacy, Agriculture or 
Economics and have a flair for figures and the presentation of concise 
reports relating to the medical and veterinary fields. A knowledge of 
statistical methods and foreign languages would be an advantage. 
Applications with brief particulars should be sent to 


The Division Staff Manager, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Pharmaceuticals Division, Fulshaw Hali, Wilmslow, Cheshire 
Rs eR NRA LASERS SEC TRL 2 SR AAR A RT REN SAE 
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OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


A major manufacturing company requires an experienced 
Operational Research Specialist to head a new section. He will be 


expected to lead and develop 


the application of operational 


research’ techniques in production, research and commercial 


activities. 


A salary of about £3,000 per annum is offered immediately and 
prospects are good for a man of high quality. 


Applicants should send a summary of qualifications and 


experience to Box 1536. 





EDUCATION ; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ 
(three if entrance_is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 


also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students. 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary. Davies’s. 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 





ancy, Costing, Secretarial. Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate Education, etc, Also many prac- 


tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


LMOST any learned and scientific journals, 
transactions, proc etc., wanted 
Items such as Natere ( 1945), Royal 
Statistical Soc. Journal, Society Philo- 


al Trans. and Procs. A and B, as well as 
i Incl. "s/Official Index To 


ish ec of 3 
sought.—H. Pordes, 138 New Cavendish 
London, W.1. MUSeum 5250. 


Invest with the 


MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities at 


64 per cent for 2 years 
for sums of £3,000 or over 


Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Morley, Yorkshire. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu- 
tive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), 14 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


NY COMPLAINTS? Helping you get redress 

for a bad buy: a special service offered 
through SHOPPER’S GUIDE (15s. per annum) 
which guides wise buying.—Write Consumer 
Council, Orchard House, Orchard-street, W.t. 








BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first six months of 1961 compared 
with the first six months ef 1960 have been issued. 


: 1961 960 

Kilometres run } <e 3,871,382 3717 ,AS3 
Tons Escudos Tons Escudos 

Passenger Traffic ee os 620— 6,500,000 919— 9,052,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals ee ‘ ee 228,.438— 26,005,000 238,494— 29,638,000 

Other eh se “ 252,557— 34,164,000 240,657— 33,463,000 
Transit Traffic: 

Minerals 4a sé 295,949— 159,244,000 297,468— 139,252,000 

Other =» “s 78,820— 59,485,000 50,719— 38,667,000 
Miscellaneous Rece pts ce _- — y ’ —: . . 
TONS (Excluding Service 

Traffic) £4 ; o 856,384— 291,455,000 828,257— 257,361,000 
Working Expenses in Africa 158,499,000 141,131,000 
Net Operating Rec:ipts 132,956,000 116,230,000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90 per cent of 


the equity of the Sexrguela Railway, 


















Provinces...... ove _ Gibraltar, Malta.. £5 Os. | — || Lebanon........ 
Other Provinces ..... = | Hongkong ...... — | £8 15s. || Malaya.........: 
Baylon......seeee S [MMII pacose ie Goeth £9 Os New Zealand ... £10 6s. 
RING... . ..< sen Cl Indonesia ....... £9 Os Nigeria ......... £9 Qs. 
632 eee ce Iran & Iraq...... £7 15s. Pane; «cs ee 
NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- less than a year (minimum four weeks). H.M. Forces at official £5, 


mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
0., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
dolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
-ANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
LEYLON : The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
aro. LINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki, FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, es 
; x s 
Accra. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
HONGKONG: The Advertising & 
, INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
sttibuti yn Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Whee Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ony Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
DY. Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East 
ftican Standard, P.O, Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres, 


moofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C. 
ublicity Bureau Ltd.. 701-706 Marina House. 





service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 










Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10 ; elsewhere overseas £5 
By air see below 













Philippines ...... 
Rhodesia(N.&S.) £9 Os. 
South Africa .... 








elsewhere overseas at £7 15s. a year: surface mail rates 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


Rue de l’Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 


Road, Singapore, 9. 


NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584 


» 75 Anzac 


Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA : 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 


jeneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. 


PHILIPPINES: Morrts Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Manila. 


POLAND: A. R. S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie. 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 


P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Ov 


erseas Publica- 


tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 
Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wen- 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenfiychtsvigen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Acberhard, 
Case, 123, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, Dar es 


Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Cadd-i. Beyoglu-Istanbul. 


UGANDA: East 


African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STA1 3S: British Publications Inc., 30 East 


60th Street, New York 22, N.Y 
York 14, N.Y.; 


+ ann he News Distributors Inc.; 306 West 
VExs cono! » National Press Building, 
lications Co., 4055 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. 


lith Street, New 
Washington 4, D.C.; National Pub- 
VENEZUELA: Distribuidora 


Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda ss Nerte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apartado, 


oO. 


2589. Caracas. 
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let the BNS help you Hy oe 


spot new business... [| °"Y 


of 
More often than not The Bank of Nova Scotia can find things out : 


faster than you can yourself —where the new customers can come. date 
from, the labour situation, whom to meet, etc. Nearly 600 BNS ; Cc 
branches across Canada and abroad keep in close touch with one” oS 
another. You can draw information about almost any area and and 
business situation in Canada, either through the General Office 

44 King St., West, or from either of our two London branches, ' 

24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 or Waterloo Place, §.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA |] & 


investment CANADA «+ LONDON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO +» THE CARIBBEAN _ 


Opportunities 


CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 





in Japan! 


Lf it’s about Japan! 










In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expan- 
sion of all the industrial countries of the world. Its 
gross national products that year increased by 16 
per cent over the previous year..and has seen a 
yearly increase ever since. This upward trend has 
increasingly induced overseas investments in Jap- 
anese securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan ... capitalized at £8 million ster- 
ling and having 4,000 employees ... is engaged in a 
wide range of business, acting as broker, dealer and 
underwriter of securities and distributor of invest- 
ment trusts. The “pioneering spirit” which has been 
the motivating power behind its 60 years of expan- 
sion is still very predominant today. 


Make your money work for you in Japan’s booming 
industries by investing through expert and experi- 
enced hands. For literature on Japanese stocks, 
bonds, debentures, investment trusts, etc., write 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





JAPAN : 185 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW. YORK. ” 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 


Tel: 231-6611 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 
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Have you BEST ANNUITY RATES 


Ever Considered Investing 





in Japanese Stocks? | AGLE STAR 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 


Japanese industry have gained international ANNOUNCE 


reputation ... and so has Nikko Securities — NEW ATTRACTIVE RATES 


outstanding for expert, dependable investment 


service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff FOR IMMEDIATE 
od of experts —— you = — up-to- ANNUITIES 








n come. date data. There is no time like the present. 
hy J Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 
rea and and -profitable investments. For full details apply: 
1 Offi 
cael LIFE DEPARTMENT 
The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 
gg? hi Blde., Tokyo, § WIMBORNE HOUSE, ARLINGTON STREET, 
cw arunoucni + tOKYO, japan 
TIA ZS\ | Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address : NIKOSE TOKYO LONDON, S.W.1. s 
Ve New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
BBEAN Teletype : NY 1-2759U or any Branch Office. 





| 



















CAMPBELL 


FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 





First in 
Industrial Finance 
eels etre eb 
Management of 





CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at 1 month’s call, 7% per annum, 
maximum £10,000 





sc Ces Merb teey | 


Interest can be paid with- 
out deduction a aa a Money at 3 months’ call, 78% per annum, 


valuable privilege if you maxi = £50,000 
do not pay income tax at Money at 6 months’ call, 8% per —- 
the standard rate. maximum £1 


The Industrial Bank Paid-ap Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 


Foreign Exchange Business also our line 








rr e we. ~~ _ ¥ ay . od 
a3 os eee en, ee ill Aa Ai 4 
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of bie: PACE : 2) Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, EC2 8 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, T ; . = | a eee oe ee idle ; 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New Oe ABM iieaseas tocigge soca cPdacy cesta 2 ocaste ie reele 4 
5 | i 
SPN Ee ede, af AeA soca seis open csbblnd Deon cgueeide iene eeeeciamlones a 

fe 


eines tatrtremienten spose coastemd camer ys 


stered as a Newspaper. ‘Authorised as “Second. Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. ted in England by St. Clements Press, Ltd.. ge E.C.4, _ Published The Economi 
Newspaper Ltd.. at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Pav hitehalt 1511. Postage on this issue: UK Overseas 44d. m4 : * 
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CALTEX... 


SERVING THE PETROLEUM NEEDS OF 
MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA 








